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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In the present edition, a few insertions, and alterations of exprossion, 
in some places, have been introduced. In this and in the preceding 
edition, several passages have been transferred from the places they 
formerly occupied, to others which appeared more suitable. And a brief, 
but, I trust, clear exposure has been added (in Introd. 3 4, and B. IV. 
Ch. I. § 1, 2) of the untenabie character of some objections which have 
been of late years revived, in a somewhat new form, against the utility 
of Science generally,—against the syllogistic theory,—and against the 
explanations given in this treatise, of reasoning from Induction. 

These answers (and also additional remarks on some of the same points, 
in § 4 of the Introduction to the ‘‘ Elements of Rhetoric’) have been 
before the Public now some years; and as no attempt at a reply has 
peen made, even in subsequent editions of the very works containing the 
objections, a strong presumption is thus afforded of the soundness of my 
views. 

The reader is to observe that the angular [brackets] denote that the 


word so enclosed is equivalent in meaning to that which precedes it. 
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TO 
RIGHT REVEREND EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D. 


LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFE, 


&e. &e. 


My Dear Lorp, 


To enumerate the advantages I have derived from your instructions, 
both in regular lectures and in private conversation, would be needless to 
those acquainted with the parties, and to the Public, uninteresting. My 
object at present is simply to acknowledge how greatly I am indebted to 
you in respect of the present Work ; not merely as having originally 
unparted to me the principles of the Science, but also as having contri- 
buted remarks, explanations, and illustrations, relative to the most 
important points, to so great an amount that I can hardly consider myself 
as the Author of more than half of such portions of the treatise as are 
not borrowed from former publications. I could have wished, indeed, to 
acknowledge this more explicitly, by marking with some note of distinc- 
tion those parts which are least my own. But I found it could not 
be done. In most instances there is something belonging to each of us ; 
and even in those parts where your share is the largest, it would not be 
fair that you should be made responsible for anything that is not entirely 
your own. Nor is it possible, in the case of a Science, to renember 
distinctly how far one has been, in each instance, indebted to the 
suggestions of another. Information, as to matters of fact, may easily 
be referred in the mind to the person from whom we have derived it: but 
scientific truths, when thoroughly embraced, become much more a part 
of the mind, as it were ; since they rest, not on the authority of the 
instructor, but on reasoning from data, which we ourselves furnish ;' 
they are scions engrafted on the stems previously rooted in our own soil ; 
and we are apt to confound them with its indigenous productions. 


1 See B. IV. Ch. Il. § 1. - 
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You yourself also, I have reason to believe, have forgotten the greater 
part of the assistance you have afforded in the course of conversations on 
the subject; as I have found, more than once, that ideas which I 
distinctly remembered to have received from you, have not been recog- 
nized by you when read or repeated. As far, however, as I can recullect, 
though there is no part of the following pages in which J have not, more 
or less, received valuable suggestions from you, I believe you have 
contributed less to the Analytical Outline, and to the Treatise on Fal- 
lacies, and more, to the subjoined Dissertation, than to the rest of the 
Work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, on the one hand, 
you are not responsible for any thing contained in this Work, so, on the 
other hand, should you ever favour the world with a publication of your 
own on the subject, the coincidence which will doubtless be found in it 
with many things here brought forward as my own, is not to be regarded 
as any indication of plagiarism, at least on your side. 


Believe me to be, 
My dear Lord, 


Your obligea and affectionate 
Pupil and Friend, 
RICHARD WHATELY. 


PREFACE. 


Tue following Treatise contains the substance of the Article “Logic” 
in the Lncyclopedia Metropolitana. It was suggested to me that a 
separate publication of it might prove acceptable, not only to some who 
are not subscribers to that work, but also to several who are; but who, 
for convenience of reference, would prefer a more portable volume. In 
fact a number of individuals had actually formed a design (prevented 
only by this publication) of joiming together to have the article reprinted 
for their own private use. 

I accordingly revised it, and made such additions, chiefly in the form 
of Notes, as I thought likely to increase its utility. 

When applied to to contribute the Article, I asked and obtained 
permission from Dr, Copleston (now Bishop of Llandaff) to make use of 
manuscripts compiled in great measure from what I had heard from him 
in conversations on the subject, or which he had read to me from his 
common-place book, interspersed with observations of my own. These 
manuscripts I had drawn up and was in the habit of employing, for the 
use of my own pupils, : 

In throwing them into a form suitable for the Encyclopedia, and in 
subsequently enlarging the Article into the present volume, I hsve taken 
without scruple whatever appeared most valuablo from the works of 
former writers; especially the concise, but in general accurate, treatise 
of Aldrich. But while I acknowledge my obligations to my predecessors, 
of whose labours I have largely availed myself, I do not profess to be 
altogether satisfied with any of the treatises that have yet appeared ; nor 
have I accordingly judged it any unreasonable presumption to point out 
what seem to me the errors they contain. Indeed, whatever deference an 
Author may profess for the authority of those who have preceded him, 
the very circumstance of his publishing a work on the same subject, 
proves that he thinks theirs open to improvement. In censuring, how- 
ever, as I have had occasion to do, several of the doctrines and explana- 
tions of logical writers, and of Aldrieh in particular, I wish it to be 
understood that this is not from my having formed a low estimate of the 
merits of the Compendium drawn up by the Author just mentioned, but, 
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on the contrary, from its popularity, (it being the one commonly used at 
Oxford)—from the impossibility of noticing particularly all the points 

» which we agree,—and from the consideration that errors are the 
more carefully to be pointed out in proportion to the authority by which 
they are sanctioned. 

‘I have to acknowledge assistance received from several frionds who 
have at various times suggested remarks and alterations. But I cannot 
avoid particularizing the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, who 
actuaily composed a considerable portion of the work as it now stands, 
from manuscripts not designed for publication, and who is the original 
author of several pages. Some valuable illustrations of the importance 
of attending to the ambiguity of the terms used in Political Economy, 
were furnished by the kindness of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, 
of Magdalen Cullege, and now Master in Chancery, who preceded me in 
the office of Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, and afterwards 
was appointed to the same at King’s College, London. They are printed 
m the Appendix. But the friend to whom it is inscribed has contributed 
‘ar more, and that, in the most important parts, than all others together ; 
so much, indeed, that, though there is in the treatise nothing of his which 
has not undergone such expansion or modification as leaves me solely 
responsible for the whole, there is not a little of which I cannot fairly 
claim to be the Author. 

Each successive edition has been revised with the utmost care. But 
though the work has undergone not only the close examination of myself 

nd several friends, but the severer scrutiny of determined opponents, I 
am happy to find that no material errors have been detected, nor any 
considerable alterations found necessary. 


On the utility of Logie many writers have said much in which I cannot 
coincide, and which has tended to bring the study into unmerited disre- 
pute. By representing Logic as furnishing the sole instrument for the 
discovery of truth in all subjects, and as teaching the use of the intellec- 
tual faculties in general, they raised expectations which could not be 
realised, and which naturally led to a re-action, The whole system; 
whose unfounded pretensions had been thus blazoned forth, came to be 
commonly regarded as utterly futile and empty: like several of our most 
valuable medicines, which, when first introduced, were proclaimed, each, 
as 9 panacea, infallible in the most opposite disorders; and which con- 
sequently, in many instances, fell for a time into total disuse; though, 
after a long interval, they were established in their just estimation, and 
employed cuouformably to their real prope-ties. 
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In one of Lord Dudley’s (lately published) letters to Bishop Copteston, 
of the date of 1814, he adduces a presumption against the study of 
Logic, that it was sedulously cultivated during the dark periods in which 
the intellectual powers of mankind seemed nearly paralyzed,—when no 
discoveries were made, and when various errors were wide-spread and 
deep-rooted: and that when the mental activity of the world revived, ana 
philosophical inquiry flourished and bore its fruits, logical studies fell into 
decay and contempt. And this I have introduced in the ‘‘ Elements of 
Rhetoric,”’ (Part II. Ch. III. § 2,) among other examples of a preswmp- 
tion not in itself unreasonable, but capable of being rebutted by a counter- 
presumption. When any study has been unduly or unwisely cultivated 
to the neglect of others, and has even been intruded into their province, 
there is a presumption that a re-action’ will ensue, and an equally 
excessive contempt, or dread, or disgust, succeed. And in the present 
instance, the mistaken and absurd cultivation of Logic during Ages ot 
great intellectual darkness, might have been expected to produce, in a 
subsequent age of comparative light, an association in men’s minds, of 
Logic, with the idea of apathetic ignorance, prejudice, and adherence to 
error; so that the legitimate uses, and just value of the science (suppos- 
ing it to have any) would be likely to be scornfully overlooked. Our 
ancestors having neglected to raise fresh crops of corn, and contented 
themselves with vainly threshing over and over the same straw and 
winnowing the same chaff, it might have been anticipated that their 
descendants would, for a time, regard the very operations of threshing 
and winnowing with contempt, and would attempt to grind corn, straw, 
and chaff all together. 

The revival of a study which had for a long time been regarded as an 
obsolete absurdity, would probably have appeared to many persons, thirty 
years ago, as an undertaking far more difficult than the introduction of 
some new study ;—as resembling rather the attempt to restore life to one 
of the antediluvian fossil-plants, than the rearing of a young seedling into 
a tree. 

{t is a curious circumstance that the very person to whom the letter 
just alluded to was addressed should have lived to witness so preat a 
change of public opinion brought about (in a great degree through his 
own instrumentality’) within the short interval—indeed within a small 
portion of the interval—between the writing of that letter and its publi- 
eation, that the whole ground of the presumption alluded to has been 
completely cut away. During that interval, the treatise which was with 


4 Seo ** Charge,” 1843. 2 See Dedication. 
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his aid composed, and by his permission inserted in the Encyclopedia, 
attracted so much attention as to occasion its separate publication, in a 
volume which has been frequently reprinted, not only in England, but in 
the United States of America; where it is in use, | believe, in every one 
of their Colleges. Add to which, the frequent allusions (compared with 
what could have been met with twenty or thirty years ago) to the subject 
of Logic, by writers on various subjects. And moreover several other 
treatises on the subject, either original works or abridgments, have been 
making their appearance with continually increased frequency of late 
years. Some indecd of these have little or nothing in common with the 
present work except the title. But even that very circumstance is so far 
encouraging, as indicating that the name of this science instcad of exciting, 
as formerly, an almost universal prejudice, is considered as likely to prove 
a recommendation. Certainly Lord Dudley, were he now living, would 
not speak of the general neglect and contempt of Logic; though every 
branch of Science, Philosophy, and Literature, have flourished during 
the interval, 

To explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be done only in the 
course of an explanation of the system itself. One preliminary observa- 
tion only (for the original suggestion of which I am indebted to the same 
friend to whom this work is inscribed) it may be worth while to offer 
in this place. If it were inquired what is to be regarded as the most 
appropriate intellectual occupation of MAN, as man, what would be the 
answer? The Statesman is engaged with political affairs; the Soldier 
with military; the Mathematician, with the properties of numbers and 
magnitudes; the Merchant, with commercial concerns, &c.; but in what 
are all and each of these employed ?—employed, I mean, as men; for 
there are many modes of exercise of the faculties, mental as well cs 
bodily, which are in great measure common to us with the lower animals. 
Evidently, in Reasoning. They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill, 
Conclusions from Premises; each, concerning tiie subject of his own 
particular business. If, therefore, it be found that the process going on 
daily, in each of so many different minds, is, in any respect, the same, 
and if the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced to a regular 
system, and if rules can be deduced from that system, for the better 
conducting of the proccss, then, it can hardly be denied that such a 
‘system and such rules must be especially worthy the attention,—not of 
the members of this or that profession merely, but—of every one who is 
desirous of possessing a cultivated mind. To understand the theory of 
that which is the appropriate intellectual occupation of Man in general, 
and to learn to do that well, which every one will and must do, whether 
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well or ill, may surely be considered as an essential part of a liberal 
education. 

Even supposing that no practical improvement in argumentation resulted 
from the study of Logic, it would not by any means follow that it is 
unworthy of attention. The pursuit of knowledge on curious and intereat- 
ing subjects, for its own sake, is usually reckoned no misemployment of 
time; and is considered as, incidentally, if not directly, useful to the 
individual, by the exercise thus afforded to the mental faculties. All 
who study Mathematics are not training themselves to become Surveyors 
or Mechanics; some knowledge of Anatomy and Chemistry is even 
expected in a man liberally educated, though without any view to his 
practising Surgery or Medicine. And the investigation of a process 
which is peculiarly and universally the occupation of Man, considered as 
Man, ean hardly be reckoned a less philosophical pursuit than those just 
instanced. 

It has usually been assumed, however, in the case of the present 
subject, that a theory which does not tend to the improvement of practice 
is utterly unworthy of regard; and then, it is contended that Logic has 
no such tendency, on the plea that men may and do reason correctly 
without it: an objection which would equally apply in the case of Gram- 
mar, Music, Chemistry, Mechanics, &ec., in all of which systems the 
practice must have existed previously to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles in other thing . 
are accustomed to cry up Common-Sense as the sufficient and only safe 
guide in Reasoning. Now by Common-Sense is meant, I apprehend, 
(when the term is used with any distinct meaning,) an exercise of the 
judgment unaided by any Art or system of rules: such an exercise as we 
must necessarily employ in numberless cases of daily occurrence; ‘n 
which, having no established principles to guide us,—no line of procedure, 
as it were, distinctly chalked out,—we must needs act on the best 
extemporancous conjectures we can form. He who is eminently skilful 
in doing this, is said to possess a suporior degree of Common-Sense. But 
that Common-Sense is only our second-best guide—that the rules of Art, 
if judiciously framed, are always desirable when they can be had, is an 
assertion, for the truth of which I may appeal to the testimony of man- 
kind in general; which is so much the more valuable, inasmuch as it 
may be accounted the testimony of adversaries. For the generality have 
a atrong predilection in favour of Common-Sense, except in those points 
in which they, respectively, possess the knowledge of a system of rules: 
but in these points they deride any one who trusts to unaided Common- 
Sense. A Sailor e.g. will, perhaps, despise the pretensions of medical 
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men, and prefer treating a disease by Common-Sense: but he would 
ridicule the proposal of navigating a ship by Common-Sense, without 
regard to the maxims of nautical art. A Physician, again, will perhaps 
contemn Systems of Political-Economy,® of Logic, or Metaphysics, and 
insist on the superior wisdom of trusting to Common-Sense in such 
matters; but he would never approve of trusting to Common-Sense in 
the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, would the Architect recom- 
mend a reliance on Common-Sense alone, in building, nor the Musician, ir 
music, to the neglect of those systems of rules, which, in their respective 
arts, have been deduced from scientific reasoning .aided by experience. 
And the induction might be extended to every department of practice. 
Since, therefore, each gives the preference to unassisted Common-Sense 
only in those cases where he himself has nothing else to trust to, and 
invariably resorts to the rules of art, wherever he possesses the knowledge 
of them, it is plain that mankind universally bear their testimony, though 
unconsciously and often unwillingly, to the preferablencss of systematic 
knowledge to conjectural judgments. 

There is, however, abundant room for the employment of Common- 
Sense in the application of the system. To bring arguments, out of the 
form in which they are expressed in conversation and in books, into the 
regular logical shape, must be, of course, the business of Common-Sense, 
aided by practice; for such arguments are, by supposition, not as yet 
within the province of Science; else they would not be irregular, but 
would be already strict syllogisms. To exercise the learner in this 
operation, I have subjoined in the Appendix, some examples, both of 
insulated arguments, and (in the later editions) of the analysis of argu- 
mentative works. It should be added, however, that a large portion of 
what is usually introduced into Logical treatises, relative to the finding 
of Arguments,—the different kinds of them, &c., I have referred to the 
head of 2hetoric, and treated of in a work on the Elements of that Art. 


It was doubtless from a strong and deliberate conviction of the advan- 
tages, direct and indirect, accruing from an acquaintance with Logic, 
that the University of Oxford, when re-modelling their system, not 
only retained that branch of study, regardless of the clamours of many 
of the half-learned, but even assigned a prominent place to it, by making 
it an indispensable part of the Examination for the first Degree. This 
last circumstance, however, I am convinced, has, in a great degree, pro- 
duced an effect opposite to what was designed. It has contributed to 


3 See Senior’s Introductory Lecture on Political Economy, p. 28. 
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lower instead of exalting, the estimation of the study; and to withhold 
from it the earnest attention of many who might have applied to it with 
profit. I am not so weak as to imagine that any System can ensure 
great proficiency in any pursuit whatever, either in all students, or ina 
very large proportion of them: ‘‘we sow many seeds to obtain a few 
flowers:’’ but it might have been expected (and doubtless was expected) 
that a majority at least of successful candidates would derive some benefit 
worth mentioning from their logical pursuits; and that a considerable 
proportion of the distinguished candidates would prove respectable, if not 
eminent logicians. Such expectations I do not censure as unreasonable, 
or such as I might not have formed myself, had I been called upon to 
judge at that period when our experience was all to come. Subsequently, 
however, experience has shown that those expectations have been very 
inadequately realized. The truth is, that a very small proportion, even 
of distinguished students, ever become proficients in Logic; and that by 
far the greater part pass through the University without knowing any 
thing at all of the subject. I donot mean that they have not learned by 
rote a string of technical terms; but that they understand absolutely 
nothing whatever of the principles of the science. 

I am aware that some injudicious friends of Oxford will censure the 
frankness of this avowal. I have only to reply that such is the truth; 
and that I think too well of, and know far too well, the University in 
which I have been employed in various academical occupations above a 
quarter of a century, to apprehend danger to her reputation from declar- 
ing the exact truth. With all its defects, and mo human institution is 
perfect, the University would stand, I am convinced, higher in public 
estimation than it does, were the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
in all points respecting it, more fully known. But the scanty and partial 
success of the measures employed to promote logical studies is the conse- 
quence, I apprehend, of the universality of the requisition. That which 
must be done by every one, will, of course, often be done but indifferently ; 
and when the belief is once fully established, which it certainly has long 
been, that any thing which is indispensable to a testimonial, has little or 
nothing to do with the attainment of honours,‘ the lowest standard soon 
becomes the established one in the minds of the greater number; and 
provided that standard be once reached, so as to secure the candidate 
from rejection, a greater or less proficiency in any such branch of study 
is regarded as a matter of indifference, as far as any views of academical 
distinction are concerned. 


‘In the last-framed Examination-statute that proficiency in Logic is to have weight 
an express declaration has been inserted, in the assignment of honours. 
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Divinity is one of these branches, and to this also most of what has 
been said concerning Logic might be considered as equally applicable ; 
but, in fact, there are several important differences between the two 
cases. In the first place, most of the students who are designed for the 
Church, and many who are not, have a value for theological knowledge, 
independently of the requisition of the schools; and on that ground do 
not confine their views to the lowest admissible degree of proficiency: 
whereas this can be said of very few in the case of Logic. And more- 
over, such as design to become candidates for holy Orders, know that 
another examination in Theology awaits them. But a consideration, 
which is still more to the present purpose, is, that Theology, not being 
a Science, admits of infinite degrees of proficiency, from that which is 
within the reach of a child, up to the highest that is attainable by the 
most exalted genius; every one of which degrces is inestimably valuable 
as far asit goes. If any one understands tolerably the Church-catechism, 
or even half of it, he knows something of divinity, and that something is 
incaleulably preferable to nothing. But it is not so with a Science: 
one who does not understand the principles of Euclid’s demonstrations, 
whatever number of questions and answers he may have learnt by rote, 
knows absolutely nothing of Geometry: unless he attain this point all 
his labour is utterly lost; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is led to believe 
that he has learned something of Mathematics, when, in truth, he has 
not. And the same is the case with Logic, or any other Science. It 
does not admit of such various degrees, as a knowledge of religion. Of 
course I am far from supposing that all who understand any thing, 
much or little, of a certain Science, stand on the same level; but I 
mean, what is surely undeniable, that one who does not embrace the 
fundamental principles, of a Science, whatever he may have taken on 
authority, and learned by rote, knows, properly speaking, nothing of that 
science. And such, I hive no hesitation in saying, is the case with a 
considerable proportion even of those candidates who obtain testimonials, 
including many who gain distinction. There are some persons (probably 
not sO many as one in ten, of such as have in other respects tolerable 
abilities,) who are physically incapable of the degree of steady abstrac- 
tion requisite for really embracing the principles of Logic or of any other 
Science, whatever pains may be taken by themselves or their teachers. 
But there is a much greater number to whom this is a great difficulty, 
though not an impossibility; and who having, of course, a strong dis- 
inclination 19 such a study, look naturally to the very lowest admissible 
standard. And the example of such examinations in Logic as must be 
expected in she case of men of these descriptions, tends, in combination 
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with popular prejudice, to degrade the study altogether in the minds of 
the generality. 

It was from these considerations, perhaps, that it was proposed, a few 
years ago, to leave the study of Logic altogether to the option of the 
candidates ; but the suggestion was rejected; the majority appearing to 
think (in which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly has the 
tide of popular opinion set against the study, the result would have been, 
within a few years, an almost universal neglect of that science. Matters 
were accordingly left, at that time, in respect of this point, on their 
former footing; which I am convinced, was far preferable to the pro- 
posed alteration, 

But a middle course between these two was suggested, which I was 
persuaded would be infinitely preferable to either; a persuasion which 
I had long entertained, and which is confirmed by every day’s obser- 
vations and reflections; of which, few persons, I believe, have bestowed 
more on this subject. Let the study of Logic, it was urged, be made 
optional to those who are merely candidates for a degree, but indis- 
pensable to the attainment of academical honours; and the consequence 
would be, that it would speedily begin and progressively continue, to 
rise in estimation and to be studied with real profit. The examination 
might then, it was urged, without any hardship, be made a strict one; 
since no one could complain that a certain moderate degree of sciertific 
ability, and a resolution to apply to a certain prescribed study, should 
be the conditions of obtaining distinction. The far greater part would 
still study Logic; since there would be (as before) but few who would 
be willing to exclude themselves from the possibility of obtaining dis- 
tinction; but it would be studied with a very different mind, when 
ennobled, as it were, by being made part of the passport to University 
honours, and when a proficiency in it came to be regarded generally as an 
honourable distinction, And in proportion as the number increased of 
those who really understood the science, the number, it was contended, 
would increase of such as would value it on higher and better grounds. 
ft would in time come to be better known and better appreciated by all 
the well-informed part of society: and lectures in Logic at the University 
would then, perhaps, no longer consist exclusively of an explanation of 
the mere elements. This would be necessary indeed for beginners; but 
to the more advanced students, the tutors would no more think of 
lecturing in the bare rudiments, than of lecturing in the Latin or Greek 
Grammar; but, in the same manner as they exercise their pupils in 
Grammar, by reading with them Latin and Greek authors with continual 
reference to grammar-rules, so, they would exercise them in Logic by © 
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reading some argumentative work, requiring an analysis of it on logical 
principles. 

These effects could not indeed, it was acknowledged, be expected to 
show themselves fully till after a considerable lapse of time; but that the 
change would begin to appear, (and that very decidedly,) within three or 
four years, was confidently anticipated. 

To this it was replied, that it was most desirable that no one should 
be allowed to obtain the Degree of B.A. without a knowledge of Logic. 
This answer carries a plausible appearance to those unacquainted with the 
actual state of the University; though in fact it is totally irrelevant. For 
it goes on the supposition, that hitherto this object has been accomplished ; 
—that every one who passes his examination does possess a knowledge 
of Logic; which is notoriously not the fact, nor ever can be, without 
some important change in some part of our system. The question there- 
fore is, not, as the above objection would seem to imply, whether a real, 
profitable knowledge of Logic shall be strictly required of every candidate 
for a Degree, (for this in fact never has been done,) but whether, in the 
attempt to accomplish this by requiring the form of a logical examination 
from every candidate without exception, we shall continue to degrade the 
science, and to let this part of the examination be regarded as a mere 
form, by many who might otherwise have studied Logic in earnest, and 
with advantage :—-whether the great majority of candidates, and those 
too of a more promising description, shall lose a real and important 
benefit, through the attempt, (which, after all, experience has proved to 
be a vain attempt,) to comprehend in this benefit a very small number, 
and of the least promising. 

Something of an approach to the proposed alteration, was introduced 
into the Examination-statute passed in 1830; in which, permission is 
granted to such as are candidates merely for a testimonial, to substitute 
for Logic a portion of Euclid. I fear, hewever, that little or nothing 
will be gained by this; unless indeed the Examiners resolve to make the 
examinations in Logic far stricter than those in Euclid. For since every 
one who is capable of really understanding Euclid must be also capable 
of Logic, the alteration does not meet the case of those whose inaptitude 
for Science is invincible; and these are the very description of men whose 
(so called) logical-examinations tend to depress the science. Those few 
who really are physically incapable of scientific reasoning, and the far 
greater number who fancy themselves so, or who at least will rather run 
a risk than surmount their aversion, and set themselves to study in 
earnest,—all these will be likely, when the alternative is proposed, to 
prefer Logig to Euclid; because in the latter, it is hardly possible, at 
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least not near so easy as in Logic, to present the semblance of prepara-. 
tion by learning questions and answers by rote:—in the cant phrase of 
undergraduates, by getting crammed. Experience has proved this, in 
the case of the Responsion-examinations, where the alternative of Logie 
or Euclid has always been proposed to the candidates; of whom those 
most averse to Science, or incapable of it, are almost always found to 
prefer Logic. 

The determination may indeed be formed, and acted on from hence- 
forth, that all who do in reality know nothing, properly speaking, of any 
Science, shall be rejected: all I know is, that this has never been the 
case hitherto. 

Still, it is a satisfaction to me, that attention has been called to the 
evil in question, and an experimental measure adopted for its abatement. 
A confident hope is thus afforded, that in the event (which I much fear) 
of the failure of the experiment, some other more effectual measure may 
be resorted to.° 

I am sensible that many may object, that this is not the proper place 
for such remarks as the foregoing: what has the Public at large, they 
may say, to do with the statutes of the University of Oxford? To this 
it might fairly be replied, that not only all who think of sending their 
sons or other near relatives to Oxford, but all likewise who are placed 
under the ministry of such as have been educated there, are indirectly 
concerned, to a certain degree, in the system there pursued. But the 
consideration which had the chief share in inducing me to say what I 
have, is, that the vindication of Logic from the prevailing disregard and 
contempt under which it labours, would have been altogether incomplete 
without it. For let it be remembered that the science is judged of by 
the Public in this country, in a very great degrec, from the specimens 
displayed, and the reports made, by those whom Oxford sends forth. 
Every one, on looking into the University-Calendar or Statute-Book, 
feels himself justified in assuming, that whoever has graduated at Oxford 
must be a Logician: not, indeed, necessarily, a first-rate Logician; but 
such as to satisfy the public examiners that he has a competent know- 
ledge of the science. Now, if a very large proportion of these persons 
neither are, nor think themselves at all benefited by their (so called) 
logical education, and if many of them treat the study with contempt, 
and represent it as a mere tissue of obsolete and empty jargon, which it 
is a mere waste of time to attend to, let any one judge what conclusions 

§ Since this was written, the experiment higher classes, twenty-five presented Euclid 
has been tried. In the first Examination- for their examination, and one hundred, 


list under the new Statute, (Easter, 1831,) of Logie ! 
125 candidates who did not aspire to the 
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respecting the utility of the study, and the wisdom of the University in 
upholding it, are likely to be the result. 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those I have alluded to, and sup- 
ported by the authority of such eminent names, especially that of Locke, 
and (as is commonly, thongh not very correctly supposed) Bacon, should 
be overthrown at once by the present treatise, | am not so sanguine as to 
expect; but if I have been successful in refuting some of the most popu- 
lar objections, and explaining some principles which are in general ill- 
understood, it may be hoped that just notions on the subject may continue 
(as they have begun) to gain ground more and imore. 

It may be permitted me to mention, that as I have addressed myself 
to various classes of students, from the most uninstructed tyro, to the 
furthest-advanced Logician, and have touched accordingly botn on the 
most elementary principles, and on some of the most remote deductions 
from them, it must be expected that readers of each class will find some 
parts not well calculated for them. Some explanations will appear to the 
one too simple and pucrile; and for another class, some of the disquisitions 
will be at first too abstruse. Ifto each description some portions are found 
interesting, it is as much as I can expect. 

With regard to the style, I have considered perspicuity not only, as it 
always must be, the first point, but as one of such paramount importance 
in such a subject, as to justify the neglect of all others. Prolixity of 
explanation,—homeliness in illustration,—and baldness of expression, | 


have regarded as blemishes not worth thinking of, when any thing was 


to be gained in respect of clearness. To some of my readers a temporary 
difficulty may occasionally occur from the use of some technical terms 
different, or differently applied, from what they have been accustomed 
to.© They must consider, however, that the attempt to conform in this 
point to the usage of every logical writer, would have been, on account of 
their variations from each other, utterly hopeless. I have endeavoured, 
in the terms employed, to make no wanton innovations, but to conform 
generally to established usage, except when there is some very strong 
objection to it;—where usage is divided, to prefer what may appear in 
each case the most convenient term; and, above all, to explain distinctly 
the sense in which each is employed in the present work. 

If any should complain of my not having given a history of all the 
senses in which each technical term has been used by each writer from 
its first introduction, and a review of the works of each, I can only reply 
that my design was not to write a Logical Archxology, or a Commentary 


6 See Book II. Chap. I. § 1. 
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on the works of former Logicians, but an elementary introduction to the 
science. And few, I suppose, would consider a treatise, for instance, 
on Agriculture, as incomplete, which should leave untouched the questions 
of, who was the inventor of the plough,—what successive alterations 
that implement has undergone,—and from what region wheat was first 
introduced. 

And if again any should complain of the omission of such metaphysical 
disquisitions on the laws of thought, and the constitution of the human 
mind generally, as they have been accustomed to include under the 
head of Logic, my answer must be, that that term has been employed 
by me in a different sense; for reasons which I have stated m several 
parts of this treatise, and especially in Book IV. Chap. III.; and that 
I am therefore only to be censured, at the utmost, as not having under- 
taken a work of a different kind, and on a different subject. 

I would not, on the other hand, be understood as complaining of those 
who have used the word Logic in a more extended sense, or as under- 
rating the value of their works. Only, the reader should be cautioned 
against the mistake—much commoner, I believe, than is generally 
thought—of confounding the extension of the application of a name, with 
the enlargement of the boundaries of a science. 

It is proper however to mention that the first Part of the ‘* Elements 
of Rhetoric’’ contains a discussion of such points as many writers have 
treated of under the department of Logic. 

The technical language employed in this treatise, is, throughout, with 
the exception of a very few cases, where some denarture from ancient 
usage appeared indispensable, that of the older works on the subject. 
Some degree of prejudice perhaps might have been, in the outset, 
avoided, and a far greater appearance of originality produced, by adopting 
novel forms of expression. There are also many writers who have found 
fault with the established technical language, as cumbrous and perplex- 
ing. Ihave always found however that the phraseology they adopt in 
its stead consists of far more tedious circumloeution than that which 
they censure; while it is often less clear and less correct. 

It should be observed however that all technieal language (as well as 
all rules of art) must be expected to present, at first, a difficulty for the 
learner to surmount; though in the end, it will greatly facilitate his 
procedure. But with this view it is necessary that such language and 
rules should be not only distinctly understood, but also learnt, and 
remembered as familiarly as the Alphabet, and employed constuntly, and 
with scrupulous exactness, Otherwise technical language will prove an 
encumbrance instead of an advantage; just as a suit of clothes would be, 
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if instead of putting them on and wearing them, one should carry them 
about in his hands. 

Of the correctness of the fundamental doctrines maintained in the 
work, I may be allowed to feel some confidence ; not so much from the 
length of time that I have been more or less occupied with it,—enjoying 
at the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and corrections 
from several judicious friends,—as from the nature of the subject. In 
works of taste, an author cannot be sure that the judgment of the Public 
will coincide with his own; and if he fail to give pleasure, he fails of his sole 
or most appropriate object. But in the case of truths which admit ot 
scientific demonstration, it is possible to arrive by reasoning at as full an 
assurance of the justness of the conclusions established, as the imperfection 
of the human faculties will admit; and experience, accompanied with atten- 
tive observation, “and with repeated trials of various methods, may enable 
one long accustomed to tuition, to ascertain with considerable certainty 
what explanations are the best comprehended. Many parts of the detail, 
however, may probably be open to objections; but if, (as experience now 
authorizes me the more confidently to hope) no errors are discovered, 
which materially affect the substantial utility of the work, but only such 
as detract from the eredit of the author, the object will have been 
attained which I ought to have had principally in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an author’s own disclaimer of 
personal motives, and profession of exclusive regard for publie utility ; 
since even sincerity cannot, on this point, secure him from deceiving 
himself; but it may be allowable to observe, that one whose object was 
the increase of his reputation as a writer, could hardly have chosen a 
subject less suitable for his purpose than the present. At the time of 
the first publication the study was neither popular, nor, apparently, 
likely soon to become so. Ignorance, fortified by prejudice, opposed 
its reception, even in the minds of those who are considered as both 
candid and well-informed. And as, on the one hand, a large class 
of modern philosophers might be expected to raise a clamour against 
‘* obsolete prejudices ;’’ ‘‘ bigoted devotion to the decrees of Aristotle ;”’ 
‘* confining the human mind in the trammels of the Schoolmen,”’ &c., 80, 
on the other hand, all such as really are thus bigoted to every thing that 
has been long established, mercly because it has been long established, 
were likely to exclaim against the presumption of an author, who pre- 
sumes to depart in several points from the track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, also, which tends materially to dimin- 
ish the credit of a writer on this and some other kindred subjects. 
We can make no discoveries of striking novelties: the senses of our 
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readers are not struck, as with the return of a Comet which had been 
foretold, or the extinction of a taper in carbonic-acid gas: the materials 
we work upon are common and familiar to all, and, therefore, supposed 
to pe well understood by all. And not only is any one’s deficiency in 
the use of these materials, such as is generally unfelt by himself, but 
when it is removed by satisfactory explanations—when the notions, 
which bad been perplexed and entangled, are cleared up by the introduc- 
tion of a few simple and apparently obvious principles, he will generally 
forget that ary explanation at all was needed, and consider all that has 
been said as mere truisms, which even a child could supply to himself. 
Such is the nature of the fundamental principles of a science—they are 
so fully tmplied in the most evident and well-known truths, that the 
moment they are fully embraced, it becomes a difficulty to conceive that 
we could ever have been not aware of them. And hence, the more 
simple, clear, and obvious any principle is rendered, the more likely is 
its exposition to elicit those common remarks, ‘‘ of course! of course !’’ 
“no one could ever doubt that;’’ ‘‘ this is all very true, but there is 
nothing new brought to light ;—nothing that was not familiar to every 
one,’ ‘* there needs no ghost to tell us that.’’ I am convinced that a 
verbose, mystical, and partially obscure way of writing on such a 
subject, is the most likely to catch the attention of the multitude. The 
generality verify the observation of Tacitus, ‘‘ omne ignotum pro miri- 
fico:’’ and when any thing is made very plain to them, are apt to fancy 
that they knew it already; so that the explanations of scientific truths are 
likely, for a considerable time at least, to be, by most men, underrated 
the more, the more perfectly they accomplish their object. 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards popularity (far slower indeed 
than has in fact taken place) is the utmost that I expected for such a 
treatise as ] have endeavoured to make the present. I felt myself 
bound, however, not only as a member of Society, but more especially as 
a Minister of the Gospel, to use my endeavours towards promoting an 
object which to me appears highly important, and (what is much more) 
whose importance was appreciated by very few besides. The cause of 
Truth universally, and not least, of religious Truth, is benefited by every 
thing that tends to promote sound reasoning, and facilitate the detection 
of fallacy. The adversaries of our Faith would, I am convinced, have 
been on many occasions more satisfactorily answered, and would have 
had fewer openings for cavil, had a thorough acquaintance with Logie 
deen & more common qualification than it is. In lending my endeavours, 
therefore, whether with greater or less success, towards this object, I 
trust that I am neither uselessly nor unsuitably employed. 
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Those who are engaged in, or designed for the Sacred Ministry, and 
all others who are sensible that the cause of true religion is not a con- 
cern of the Ministry alone, should remember that this is no time to 
forego any of the advantages which that cause may derive from an 
active and judicious cultivation of the faculties. Among the enemies of 
Christianity in the present day, are included, if ] mistake not, a very 
different description of persons from those who were chiefly to be met with 
a century, or even half a century ago: what were called ‘‘men of wit 
and pleasure about town ;’’—ignorant, shallow, flippant declaimers, or 
dull and powerless pretenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies of 
the Gospel now, are to be found men not only of learning and ingenuity, 
but of cultivated argumentative powers, and not unversed in the principles 
of Logic. If the advocates of our religion think proper to disregard this 
help, they will find, on careful inquiry, that their opponents do not. 
And let them not trust too carelessly to the strength of their cause. 
Truth will, indeed, prevail, where all other points are nearly equal; but 
it may suffer a temporary discomfiture, if hasty assumptions, unsound 
arguments, and vague and empty declamation, occupy the place of a 
train of close, accurate, and luminous reasoning. 

It is not, however, solely, or chiefly, for polemical purposes, that the 
cultivation of the reasoning-faculty is desirable; in persuading, in 
investigating, in learning, or teaching, in all the multitude of cases in 
which it is our object to arrive at just conclusions, or to lead others to 
them, it is most important. A knowledge of logical rules will not 
indeed supply the want of other knowledge; nor was it ever proposed, by 
any one who really understood this science, to substitute it for any other: 
but it is no less true that no other can be substituted for this; that it is 
valuable in every branch of study; and that it enables us to use to the 
greatest advantage the knowledge we possess. Lt is to be hoped, therefore, 
that those Academical Bodies, who have been wise enough to retain this 
science, will, instead of being persuaded to abandon it, give their atten- 
tion rather to its improvement and more effectual cultivation. 


Tt may be needful here to mention that there are some passages in the 
last and in the present edition of this work (especially in the part relat- 
ing to Induction) inserted in answer to certain objections which many of 
my Readers may have never seen or heard of, even though having in 
their hands the very book in the first edition of which those objections 
appeared. for in a subsequent edition of that book, those objections 
(doubtless, from their having been fully answered, and found untenable) 
were silently suppressed : and hence, I might, but for this notice, appear 
10 some of my readers to be combating a shadow. 
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21. Loaic, in the most extensive sense in which it has been thought Definitton 
advisable to employ the name, may be considered as the Science, % *°* 
and also as the Art, of Reasoning. It investigates the principles 
on which argumentation is conducted, and furnishes such rules as 
may be derived from those principles, for guarding ayvainst erroneous 
deductions. Its most appropriate office, however, is that of insti- 
tuting an analysis of the process of the mind in Reasoning ; and in 
this point of view it is, as 1 have said, strictly a Science: while, 
considered in reference to the practical rules above-mentioned, it 
may be called the Art of Reasoning. For it is to be remembered, 
that as a science is conversant about speculative knowledge only, and 
art is the application of knowledge to practice, hence, Logic (as well 
as any other system of knowledge) becomes, when applied to prac- 
tice, an art; while confined to the theory of reasoning, it is strictly 
@ science: and it is as such that it occupies the higher place in point 
of dignity, since it professes to develop some of the most interesting 
and curious intellectual phenomena.’ 

Considering how carly Logie attracted the attention of philoso- Prevailing 
phers, it may appear surprising that so little progress should have fecreciing 
been made, as is confesscdly the case, in developing its principles, Lexie. 
and perfecting the detail of the system; and this circumstance has 
been brought forward as a proof of the barrenness and futility of the 
study. But a similar argument might have been urged with no less 
aed at a period not very remote, against the study of 

atural Philosophy; and, very recently, against that of Chemistry. 
No science can be expected to make any considerable progress, 
which is not cultivated on right principles. Whatever may be the 
inherent vigour of the plant, it will neither be flourishing nor fruit- 
ful till it meet with a suitable soil and culture: and in no case is 
the remark more applicable than in the present; the greatest mis- 
takes having always prevailed respecting the nature of Logic; and 
its province having in consequence been extended by many writers 
to subjects with which it has no proper connexion. Indeed, with 
the exception perhaps of Aristotle, (who is himself, however, not 


Vt is surely strange, therefore, to find distinct dissertation to prove thaf it is 
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entirely exempt from the errors in question,) hardly a writer on 
Logic can be mentioned who has clearly perceived, and steadily 
kept in view throughout, its real nature and object. Before his 
time, no distinction was drawn between the science of which we are 
speaking, and that which is now usually called Metaphysics; a cir- 
cumstance which alone shows how small was the progress made in 
earlicr times. Indeed, those who first turned their attention to the 
subject, hardly thought of inquiring into the process of Reasoning 
itself, but confined themselves almost entirely to certain preliminary 
points, the discussion of which is (if logically considered) subordinate 
to that of the main inquiry. 

To give even a very condensed account of the lives and works of 
all the principal writers on Logic,—of the technical terms introduced 
by each, and the senses in which each employed them,—and of the 
improvements or corruptions that were from time to time introduced, 
—ain short, to write the History and Antiquities of Logical Science, 
—would be foreign to my present design. Such a work, if under- 
taken by a competent writer, would be, though not of a popular 
character, yet highly interesting and instructive to a limited class of 
students. But the extensive research which would form one indis- 
pensable qualification for such a task, would be only one out of 
many, even less common, qualifications, without which such a work 
would be worse than useless. The author should be one thoroughly 
on his guard against the common error of confounding together, or 
Jeading his readers to confound, an intimate acquaintance with many 
books on a given subject, and a clear insight into the subject. itself. 
With ability and industry for investigating a multitude of minute 
particulars, lie should possess the power of rightly estimating each 
according to its intrinsie Importance, and not (as is very commonly 
done,) according to the degree of laborious research it may have cost 
him, or the rarity of the knowledge he may in any case have 
acquired. And he should be careful, while recording the opinions 
and expressions of various authors on points of science, to guard 
both himself and his readers against the mistake of taking any thing 
on authority, that ought to be evinced by scientific reasoning; or of 
regarding each technical term as having a sort of prescriptive right 
to retain for ever the meaning attached to it by those who first 
introduced it. In no subject, in short, is it more important for an 
author to be free from all tinge of antiquarian pedantry. 

But if I felt myself as fully competent to the task of writing such 
a history of Logic as I have alluded to, as I am conscious of not 
being so, I should still decidedly prefer keeping such a work alto- 
gether distinct from a treatise on the science; because the combina- 
tion of the two in a single volume would render it the more difficult 
to avoid the blending of them confusedly together ; and also because, 
in such a plan, the distinction could not be so easily preserved 
betwten Logic, in the sense in which I am here using that title, and 
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various metaphysical disquisitions to which several writers have 
given the same name. 

For these reasons I have thought it best to take only a slight and 
rapid glance of the series of logical writers down to the present day, 
and of the general tendency of their labours. 

22. Zeno the Eleatic, whom most accounts represent as the earliest Karly 
systematic writer on the subject of Logic, or, as it was then called, roe 
Dialectics, divided his work into three parts: the first of which 
(upon Consequences) is censured by Socrates [ Plato, Parmen.| for 
obscurity and confusion. In his second part, however, he furnished 
that interrogatory method of disputation [earq0s3, | which Socrates 
adopted, and which has since borne his name. The third part of 
his work was devoted to what may not be improperly termed thie 
art of wrangling [égsariy, | which supplied the disputant with a col- 
lection of sophistical questions, so contrived, that the concession of 
some point that seemed unavoidable, immediately involved some 
elaring absurdity. This, if it is to be esteemed as at all falling 
within the province of Logic, is certainly not to be regarded (as 
some have ignorantly or heedlessly represented it) as its principal or 
proper business. The Greck philosophers generally have unfortu- 
nately devoted too much attention to it; but we must beware of 
falling into the vulgar error of supposing the ancients to have 
regarded as a serious and intrinsically important study, that which 
in fact the ‘y considered as an ingenious recreation. The disputants 
diverted themselves in their leisure hours by making trial of their 
own and their adversary’s acuteness, in the endeavour mutually to 
perplex each other with subtle fallacies; much in the same way as 
men amuse themselves with propounding and guessing riddles, or 
with the game of chess; to each of which diversions the sportive 
disputations of the ancients bore much resemblance. They were 
closely analogous to the wrestling and other exercises of the gym- 
nasium ; these last being reckoned conducive to bodily vigour and 
activity, as the former were to habits of intellectual acuteness ; ; but 
the immediate object in cach was a sportive, not a serious contest; 
though, doubtless, fashion and emulation often occasioned an undue 
importance to be attached to success in each. 

Zeno, then, is hardly to be regarded as any further a Jogician Zena. 
than as to what respects his erotetic method of disputation; a course 
of argument constructed on this, principle being properly an hypo- 
thetical Sorites, which may easily be reduced into a series of 
syllogisms, 

To Zeno succecded Euclid of Megara, and Antisthenes; both Evelit and 
pupils of Socrates. The former of these prosceuted the subject of “™°*™"** 
the third part of his predecessor’s treatise, and is said to have been 
the author of many of the fallacies attributed to the Stoical school. 

Of the writings of the latter nothing certain is known; if, however, 
we suppose the above-mentioned sect to be his disciples in this study, 
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and to have retained his principles, he certainly took a more correct 
view of the subject than Euclid. The Stoics divided all aexra,— 
everv thing that could be said,—into three classes; Ist, the Simple 
Term; 2d, the Proposition; 3d, the Syllogism; viz. the hypothe- 
tical; for they seem to have had little notion of a more rigorous 
analysis of argument than into that familiar form. 

We must not here omit to notice the merits of Archytas, to whom 
we are indebted (as he himself probably was, in a great degree, 
to older writers) for the doctrines of the Categories. He, however, 
(as well as the other writers on the subject,) appears to have had no 
distinct view of the proper object and just limits of the science of 
Logic; but to have blended with it metaphysical discussions not 
strictly connected with it, and to have dwelt on the investigation of 
the nature of Terms and Propositions, without maintaining a con- 
stant reference to the principles of Reasoning; to which all the rest 
should be made subservient. 

The state, then, in which Aristotle found the science, (if, indeed, 
it can properly be said to have existed at all before his time,) 
appears to have been nearly this: the division into Simple Terms, 
Propositions, and Syllogisms, had been slightly sketched out; the 
doctrine of the Categories, and perhaps that of the Opposition of 
Propositions, had been laid down; and, as some believe, the ana- 
lysis of Specics into Genus and Differentia had been introduced by 
Socrates. These, at best, were rather the materials of the system, 
than the system itself; the foundation of which indeed he distinctly 
claims the merit of having laid, and which remains fundamentally 
the same as he left it. 

It has been remarked, that the logical system is one of those few 
theories which have been begun and completed by the same indivi- 
dual. The history of its discovery, as far as the main principles 
of the science are concerned, properly commences and ends with 
Aristotle; and this may perhaps in part account for the subsequent 
perversions of it. The brevity and simplicity of its fundamental 
truths (to which point indeed all real science is perpetually tending,) 
has probably led many to suppose that something much more com- 
plex, abstruse, and mysterious, remained to be discovered. The 
vanity, too, by which all men are prompted unduly to magnify their 
own pursuits, has led unphilosophical minds, not in this case alone, 
but in many others, to extend the boundaries of their respective 
sciences, not by the patient development and just application of the 
principles of those sciences, but by wandering into irrelevant sub- 
jects. The mystical employment of numbers by Pythagoras, in 
inatters utterly foreign to arithmetic, is perhaps the earliest instance 
uf the kind. A more curious and important one is the degeneracy of 
Astronomy into judicial Astrology; but none is more striking than 
tle misapplication of Logic, by those who have treated of it as 
“ine Art of rightly employing the Rational Faculties,’ or who 
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have intruded it into the province of Natural Philosophy, and 
regarded the Syllogism as an engine for the investigation of nature; 
while they overlooked the extensive field that was before them within 
the legitimate limits uf the science ; and perceived not the importance 
and difficulty of the task, of completing and properly filling up the 
masterly sketch before them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only for the most part abso- 
lutely lost to the world for about two centuries, but seem to have 
been but little studied for a long time after their recovery. An art, 
however, of Logic, derived from the principles traditionally preserved 
by his disciples, seems to have been generally known, and to have 
been employed by Cicero in his philosophical works; but the pursuit 
of the science seems to have been abandoned for a long time. As 
early in the Christian era as the second and third centuries, the 
Peripatetic doctrincs experienced a considerable revival; and we 
meet with the names of Galen, Ammonius, (who seems to have Galen, 
taken the lead among the commentators on Aristotle,) Alexander of Alcranden 
Aphrodisias, and Porphyry, as logicians; but it is not till the close Porpiyry. 
of the fifth century, or the beginning of the sixth, that Aristotle’s 
logical works were translated into Latin by the celebrated Boethius.? Boethius 
Not one of these seems to have made any considerable advances in 
developing the theory of reasoning. Of the labours of Galen (who 
added the insignificant fourth Figure to the three recognised by 
Aristotle) little is known; and Porphyry’s principal work is merely 
on the predicables. We have little of the science till the revival of 
learning among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle’s treatises on this 
as well as on other subjects, were eagerly studied. 

¢ 3. Passing by the names of some Byzantiné writers of no great Schoolmen. 
importance, we come to the times of the Schoolmen; whose waste 
of ingenuity, and frivolous subtlety of disputation, have been often 
made the subject of complaints, into the justice of which it is unne- 
cessary here fully to inquire. It may be sufficient to observe, that 
their fault did not lic in their diligent study of Logic, and the high 
value they set upon it, but in their utterly mistaking the true nature 
and object of the science; and by the attempt to employ it for the 
purpose of physical discoveries, involving every subject in a mist of 
words, to the exclusion of sound philosophical investigation.? Their 
errors may serve to account for the strong terms in which Bacon Bacon. 
sometimes appears to censure logical pursuits; but that this censure 
was intended to bear against the extravagant perversions, not the 
legitimate cultivation, of the science, may be proved from his own 
observations on the subject, in his Advancement of Learning. ‘‘ Had 
Bacon lived in the present day, I am inclined to think he would 
have made his chief complaint against unmethodized inquiry and 


2 Born about a.D. 475, and died about ty, Dr. Hampden’s Bampton Lectures 
a.D, 524. furnish the best view that has, perhaps, 
3 Ot the character of the School-divini- ever appeared. ° 


Locke. 
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illogical reasoning. Certainly he would not have complained of 
Dialeetics as corrupting Philosophy. To guard now against the 
evils prevalent in his time, would be to fortify a town against bat- 
teriny-rams, instead of against cannon.’’* 

His moderation, however, was not imitated in other quarters. 
Even Locke confounds in one sweeping censure the Aristotelic 
theory, with the absurd misapplications and perversions of it in 
later years. His objcction to the science, as unserviceable in the 
discovery of truth, (which has of late been often repeated,) while it 
holds good in reference to many (misnamed) logicians, indicates 
that, with regard to the true nature of the science itself, he had 
no clearer notions than they have, of the just limits of logical 
science, as confined to the theory of Reasoning ; and of the distinct 
character of that operation from the observations and experiments 
which are essential to the study of Nature. 

For instance, in chap. xvii. ‘‘on Reason,’’ (which, by the way, 
he perpetually confounds with Reasoning,) he says, in 2 4, “If 
syllogisms must be taken for the only proper instrument of reason 
and means of knowledge, it will follow, that before Aristotle there 
was not one man that did or could know any thing by reason; and 
that since the invention of syllogisms there is not one in ten 
thousand that doth. But God has not been so sparing to men to 
make them barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to 
make them rational, 7.e. those few of them that he could get so to 
examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in above three- 
score ways that three propositions may be laid together, there are 
but fourteen wherein one may be sure that the conclusion 1s right,”’ 
&c. ‘‘ God has been more bountiful to mankind than so: He has 
given them a mind that can reason without being instructed in 
methods of syllogizing,’’ &c. All this is not at all less absurd 
than if any one, on being told of the discoveries of modern chemists 
respecting caloric, and on hearing described the process by which 
it 18 conducted through a boiler into the water, which it converts 
into a gas of sufficient elasticity to overcome the pressure of the 
atmosphere, &c., should reply, ‘‘ If all this were so, it would follow 
that before the time of these chemists no one ever did or could make 
any liquor boil.”’ 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, in which 
he is equally unfortunate ; he praises him for the ‘‘ invention of syl- 
/ogisms:”’ to which he certainly had no more claim than Linnzus to 
the creation of plants and animals; or Harvey, to the praise of 
having made the blood circulate; or Lavoisier, to that of having 
formed the atmosphere we breathe. And the utility of this invention 
consists, according to him, in the great service done against ‘‘ those 
who were not ashamed to deny any thing:” a service which uever 


4 Pol. Econ. Lect. ix. p. 237. 
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could have been performed, had syllogisms been an invention or 
discovery of Aristotle’s; for what sophist could ever have consented 
to restrict himself to one particular kind of arguments, dictated by 
. his opponent? 

In an ordinary, obscure, and trifling writer, all this confusion of 
thought and common-place declamation might as well have been left 
unnoticed; but it is duc to the general ability and to the celebrity of 
such an author as Locke, that errors of this kind should be exposed. 

An error apparently different, but substantially the same, pervades Watts. 

the treatises of Watts, and some other modern writers on the subject. 
Perceiving the inadequacy of the syllogistie theory to the vast 
purposes to which others had attempted to apply it, he still craved 
after the attainment of some equally comprehensive and all-powerful 
system; which he accordingly attempted to construct under the 
title of The right use of Eeason,—which was to be a method of 
invigorating and properly directing all the powers of the mind:— 
a most magnificent object indeed, but one which not only does not 
fall under the province of Logic, but cannot be accomplished by 
any one scicnce or system that can even be conceived to exist. The 
attempt to comprehend so wide a ficld, is no extension of science, 
but a mere verbal generalization, which leads only to vague and 
barren declamation. 

It is not perhaps much to be wondered at, that in still later times 
several ingenious writers, forming their notions of the science itself 
from professed masters in it, such as have just been alluded to, and 
judging of its value from thew failures, should have treated the 
Aristotelic system with so much reprobation and scorn. 

The vague aspirations of some of these writers-after a ‘ true’’— Extravagant 
“ rational” —‘ philosophical system of Logic,’’ which, year after cybcctations 
year, and generation after gencration, 1s talked of, and hoped for, writers. 
and almost promised, but which is acknowledged to have never yet 
existed,’ may recall to one’s mind the gorgeous visions which floated 
before the imagination of the Alchemists, of the Philosopher’s Stone, 
and the Universal Medicine; and which made them regard with 
impatience and with scorn the humble labours of existing Metallurg 
and Pharmacy. I belicve that in respect of the present subject, 
the views I am alluding to arise in great measure from men’s not 
perceiving that Language,’ of some kind or other, is (as will be 
more fully shown hereafter) an indispensable instrument of all 
Reasoning that properly deserves the name. And hence it is that 


6 I have even seen a complaint 
made, that the introduction of some 
such perfect system has been pre- 
vented by the application of the 
term Logie to that which is commonly 
so called. We do not find, however, 
that the application of the names of 
Astronomy and Chemistry to the stu- 
dies formerly so called, prevented the 


origination of more philosophical sys- 


tems. 

¢ Hobbes, who has very clearly pointed 
this out, has unhappily diminished the 
benefit that might have been derived 
from much that he has written, by the 
prejudice he has raised against himself 
Se his exceptionable doctrines in 
Morals, Politics, and Religion. — 
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Tendency toone may find such writers as I allude to speaking disdainfully of 


Realiem- << yyles applicable merely to reasoning in words ;’’—representing 
Language as serviceable only ‘‘ in conveying arguments to another;”’ 
and even as “limiting the play of our faculties;’’ and again as 
‘‘ rendering the mental perception of all abstract truths obscure and 
confused, in so far as the rude symbol of each idea is taken in the 
stead of the idea itself;’’ with other such expressions, emanating 
from that which is in truth the ancient and still prevalent doctrine of 
‘* Realism.” 

Incorrect The Syllogistic theory has usually been considered by these 

viuws of the objectors as professing to furnish a peculiar method of reasoning, 

science. instead of a method of analyzing that mental process which must 


invariably take place in all correct reasoning; and accordingly they 
have contrasted the ordinary mode of reasoning with the syllogistie, 
and have brought forward with an air of triumph the argumentative 
skill of many who never learned the system; a mistake no less 
gross than if any one should regard Grammar as a peculiar Lan- 
guage, and should contend against its utility, on the ground that 
many speak correctly who never studied the principles of grammar. 
For Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of Reasoning, does 
not bring forward the regular Syllogism as a distinct mode of argu- 
mentation, designed to be substituted for any other mode | but as 
the form to which all correct reasoning may be ultimately reduced: 
and which, consequently, serves the purpose (when we are employ- 
ing Logic as an art) of a test to try the validity of any argument; 
in the same manner as by chemical analysis we develop and submit 
to a distinct examination the elements of which any compound body 
is composed, and are thus enabled to detect any latent sophistication 
and impurity. 

24. Many misconceptions not very dissimilar to those of Locke, 
which continue to prevail, more or less, in the present day, will be 
hereafter noticed, as far as is needful, in appropriate places. In this 
Introduction it would be unsuitable to advert to them except very 
briefly, and that, only with a view to caution the learner, unused to 
these studies, against being disheartened in the outset, by hearing, 
generally, that objections have been raised against the leading prin- 
ciples of the science, by writers of considerable repute; objections 
which he will hardly suppose to be, in so great a degree as they 
really are, either founded on mistake, or unimportant, and turning, 
in reality, on mere verbal questions. 


* Strange as it may seem, there are 
some, (I suspect not a few,) who even go 
a step further, and consider Logic as 
something opposed to right reasoning. I 
have seen a Review of a work, which the 
Reviewer characterised as the produc- 
tion of an able Logician, and which he 
therefore concluded was likely to have 
intluence with such as will not reason! 


The “not” might naturally have been 
regarded as a misprint, but that the con- 
text shows that such was the reviewer’s 
real meaning. 

On seeing such a passage written in the 
19th century, who can wonder that in the 
Middle Ages, Grammar (‘“* Gramarye’’) 
was feranded as a kind of magical art? 
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For instance, some, he may be told, have maintained that men 
reason,—or that they may reason,—from a single premiss, without any 
other being either expressed or understood ;—that men may, and do, 
reason from one individual case to another, without the intervention 
of any general [universal] proposition, whether stated or implied; 
—that the inferences from hacia are not drawn by any process 
that is, in substance, Syllogistic ;—-that the conclusion of a Syllogism 
is mot really inferred from the Premises;—that a Syllogism is 
nothing but a kind of trap for ensnaring the incautious; and that 
it necessarily involves the fallacy of ‘‘ begging the question;’’ with 
‘other such formidably-sounding objections; which, when simply 
spoken of as being afloat, and as maintained by able men, are 
likely to be supposed far more powerful than they will be found on 
a closer examination. 

Of those who speak of a single premiss being sufficient to warrant 
a conclusion, some, it will be found, were confining their thoughts 
to such flat and puerile examples as Logical writers are too apt to 
employ exclusively; as ‘‘ Socrates is a man; therefore he is a living 
creature, &c.;’’ in which the conclusion had been already stated in 
the one premiss, to any one who does but understand the meaning 
of the words; ‘* living-creature’’ being a part of what is signified 
in the very term ‘‘ Man.’’ But in such an instance as this; ‘‘ He 
has swallowed a cup of laurel-water, therefore he has taken poison,”’ 
the inference is one which no one could draw who should be igno- 
rant—as every body was, less than a century ago, (though using the 
word in the same sense as now, to signify a ‘‘liquor distilled from 
laure] leaves,’’) that this liquor is poisonous. 

Others again, when they speak of reasoning from one individual 
instance to another, without any universal premiss, mean sometimes, 
that no such premiss is expressed, (which is the case oftener than 
not) and that perhaps even the reasoner himself, if possessed of no 
great command of language, might be at a loss to state it correctly.® 
And indeed it continually happens that even long trains of reason- 
ing will flash through the mind with such rapidity that the process 


& It may be added, that in inward soli- 
tary reasoning, many, and perhaps most 
persons, but especially those not much 
accustomed to read or speak concerning 
the subjects that occupy their thoughts, 
make use, partly, of signs that are not 
arbitrary and conventional, but which 
consist of mental conceptions of individual 
objects; taken, each, as a representative 
of a Class. E.G. A person practically 
conversant with mechanical operations, 
but not with discussions of them in words 
may form a conception of—in colloquial 
phrase, ‘‘ figure to himself ’’—a certain 
field or room, with whose sliape he is 
familiar, and may employ this in his 
inward trains of thought, as a Sign, to 
se, resent, for instance, ** parallelogram”? 


or ‘‘trapezium,” &c.; or he may “ figure 
to himself’? a man raising a weight by 
means of a pole, and may use this con- 
ception as a general sign, in place of the 
term “ lever;’’ and the terms themselves 
he may be unacquainted with; in which 
case he will be at a loss to impart dis- 
tinctly to others his own reasonings; and 
in the attempt, will often express himself 
(as one may frequently observe in practi- 
cal men unused to reading and speaking) 
not only indistinctly, but even erroneous- 
ly. See below, §5. Hence, partly, may 
have arisen the belief in those supposed 
** abstract ideas’? which will be hereafter 
alluded to, and in the possibility of reason- 
ing without the use of any Signs at all. 
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is performed unconsciously, or at least leaves no trace in the 
memory, any more than the motions of the muscles of the throat 
and mouth in speaking, or the judgments by which we decide as to 
the distances of visible objects:® so that a conclusion may be supposed 
to be seized by intuition, which in reality is the result of rapid 
inference. 

Some, again, appear to include under the title of ‘* reasoning” 
every case in which a person belicves one thing in consequence of 
his believing another thing; however far he may be from having 
any good grounds to warrant the inference: and they accordingly 
include those processes which take place in the minds of infants 
and of brutes; which are apt to associate with the appearance of an 
object before them the remembered impression of son cthing that 
formerly accompanied it. Such a process is alluded to in the 
familiar proverbs that ‘‘ A burnt child dreads the fire;’’ or as it is 
expressed in another form, ‘‘ The scalded cat fears cold water;’’ or 
again in the Hebrew proverb, ‘‘ He who has been bitten by a scrpent 
is afraid of a rope.’’ Most logical writers, however, have confined the 
nanie of “‘ reasoning’’ to valid argument; which cannot exist without 
a universal premiss, implied, if not expressed. For whenever there 
are. not two premises which, taken jointly, do imply, and virtually 
assert, the conclusion,—the alleged premiss or premises being sucht 
that a person may without inconsistency believe them true and yet 
not believe the conclusion,—then, we have what Logicians have 
been accustomed to call an apparent, but not real argument. 

Some, however, have denied that the conclusion is inferred from 
the universal premiss. But then, they acknowledge that the truth 
of that premiss is an indispensable condition of such inference: an 
admission which would satisfy most Logicians. For if any botanical 
physiologist, for instance, were to deny that the branches of a tree 
derive nourishment from the roots, saying that the branches are 
nourished by the juices of the earth, but admitting that the roots 
are an indispensable condition, and that if they are destroyed, the 
branches will wither, this would not be reckoned as substantially 
any new doctrine. And so also if any one choose to maintain that 
the conclusion is drawn from the one premiss, by, or through, the 
other premiss, this would be accounted merely a needless and unim- 
portant innovation in phraseology. 

So also when inferences from induction are spoken of as not being 
—or not necessarily being—substantially Syllogistic, the learner 
might at first sight be startled and perplexed, till he found it at 
the same time admitted that we have to decide, in each case of 
Induction, the question, whether the instances adduced be “ suffi- 
ecient’? to warrant the inference ;—whether it be ‘‘ allowable’’ to 
draw the conclusion. And the decision of this question in the 


® The distance of an a hee havin supposed to be directly perceived by the 
been, till @ comparatively late period, eye. 
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affirmative,—t.e. the decision that the procedure is not a mere 
random guess,—is, if expressed in words, the very premiss necessary 
io complete the Syllogism. (See B. IV. Ch. I. § 1.) 

So also it will be seen that the alleged entrapping character of a 
Syllogism, mercly amounts to this; that whoever perceives the 
validity of an argument, has no mode of escape from the ‘ snare”’ 
(so called) except by the way he entered, viz. the premises. He has 
only the alternative of allowing one of them to be false, or else, tha 
conclusion to be true. And it is a matter of daily occurrence, that 
& man is undeceived as to some principle he had incautiously 
admitted, by perceiving what it would lead to. 

§ 5. Complaints have also been made that Logic leaves untouched Compla 
the greatest difficulties, and those which are the sources of the chief Legio. 
errors in reasoning; viz. the ambiguity or indistinctness of Terms, 
and the doubts respecting the degrees of evidence in various Proposi- 
tions: an objection which is not to be removed by any such attempt 
as that of Watts to lay down “rules for forming clear ideas,’’ and, 
for ‘‘ guiding the judgment;”’ but by replying that no art is to be 
censured for not teaching more than falls within its province, and 
indeed more than can be taught by any conceivable art. Such a 
system of universal knowledge as should instruct’ us in the full 
meaning or meanings of every term, and the truth or falsity,— 
certainty or uncertainty,—of every proposition, thus superseding all 
other studies, it is most unphilosophical to expect, or even to 
imagine. And to find fault with Logic for not performing this, is 
as if one should object to the science of Optics for not giving sight 
to the blind; or as if (like the man of whom Warburton tells a story 
in his Div. Leg.) one should complain of a reading-glass for being 
of no service to a person who had never learned to read. 

In fact, the difficulties and errors above alluded to are not in the 
process of Reasoning itself, (which alone is the appropriate province 
of Logic,) but in the subject-matter about which it is employed. 
This process will have been correctly conducted if it have conformed 
to the logical rules, which preclude the possibility of any error 
creeping in between the principles assumed, and the conclusions we 
deduce from them. But still that conclusion may be false, if the 
principles we start from are so; and the known falsity of a conclusion 
will often serve (as has been above remarked) to correct a mistake 
made in the outset. In like manner, no arithmetical skill will secure 
a correct result to a calculation, unless the data are correct from 
which we calculate; nor does any one on that account undervalue 
Arithmetic; and yet the objection against Logic rests on no better 
foundation. 

There is in fact a striking analogy in this respect between the 
two sciences. All Numbers (which are the subject of Arithmetic) 
must be numbers of some things, whether coins, persons, measures, 
or any thing else; but to introduce into the science any notice of 
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the things respecting which calculations are made, would be evi- 
dently irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific character: we 
proceed therefore with arbitrary signs, representing numbers in the 
abstract. So also does Logie pronounce on the validity of a 
regularly-constructed argument, equally well, though arbitrary 
symbols may have been substituted for the Terms; and, consequently, 
without any regard to the things signified by those Terms. And 
the possibility of doing this (though the employment of such arbi- 
trary symbols has been absurdly objected to, even by writers who 
understood not only Arithmetic but Algebra,) is a proof of the 
strictly scientific character of the system. But many professed 
logical writers, not attending to the circumstances which have been 
just mentioned, have wandered into disquisitions on various branches 
of knowledge; disquisitions which must evidently be as boundless as 
human knowledge itself, since there is no subject on which Reason- 
ing is not employed, and to which, consequently, Logic may not 
be applied. The error lies in regarding every thing as the proper 
province of Logic to which it is applicable.” 

Many, however, who do not fall altogether into that error, yet 
censure any logical treatise which, like the present, professes to be 
wholly conversant about Language; and speak of the science as 
treating, properly, of the comparison of ‘‘ abstract Jdeas,’’ of which, 
Language, they say, merely supplies the names. It may be 
sufficient at present to reply, that, supposing there really exist in 
the mind—or in some minds—certain ‘‘ abstract ideas,’’ by means 
of which @ train of reasoning may be carried on independently of 
Common-terms [or Signs of any kind, |—for this is the real point 
at issue—and that a system of Logic may be devised, having 
reference to such reasoning,—supposing this,—still, as I profess 
not to know any thing of these ‘‘ abstract ideas,’’ or of any ‘* Uni- 
versals’’ except Signs, or to be conscious of any such reasoning 
process, I at least must confine myself to the attempt to teach the 
only Logic I do pretend to understand. Many, again, who speak 
slightingly of Logic altogether, on the ground of its being ‘‘ con- 
versant only about words,’’ entertain fundamentally the same views 
as the above; that is, they take for granted that Reasoning may be 
carried on altogether independently of Language; which they regard 
(as was above remarked) merely as a means of communicating it to 
others. And a Science or Art which they suppose to be confined to 
this office, they accordingly rank very low. 

Such a view I believe to be very prevalent. The majority of 
men would probably say, if asked, that the use of Language is 
peculiar to Man; and that its office is to express to one another 
our thoughts and feelings. But neither of these is strictly true. 


10 A similar error is complained of b we find specimens in the arguments of 
Aristotle, as having taken. piece wit several of the interlocutors in Cic. de 
respect _to Khetoric; of which, indeed, Oratore. 
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Brutes do possess in some degree the power of being taught to 
understand what is said to them, and some of them even to utter 
sounds expressive of what is passing within them. But they all 
seem to be incapable of another, very important use of language, 
which does characterize Man; viz. the employment of ‘‘ Common- 
terms’’ (‘‘ general-terms’’) formed by Abstraction, as instruments 
of thought; by which alone a train of Reasoning may be carried on. 

And accordingly, a Deaf-mute, before he has been taught a 
Language,—either the Finger-language, or Reading,—cannot carry 
on a train of Reasoning, any more than a Brute. He differs indeed 
from a Brute in possessing the mental capability of employing 
Language; but he can no more make use of that capability till he 
is in possession of some System of arbitrary general-signs, than a 
person born blind from Cataract can make use of his capacity of 
Seeing, till the Cataract is removed. 

Hence, it will be found by any one who will question a Deaf- 
mute who has been taught Language after having grown up, that 
no such thing as a train of Reasoning had ever passed through his 
mind before he was taught. 

If indeed we did reason by means of those ‘‘ abstract ideas” 
which some persons talk of, and if the Language we use served 
merely to communicate with other men, then, a person would be 
able to reason who had no knowledge of any arbitrary Signs. But 
there are no grounds for believing that this is possible; nor con- 
sequently, that ‘‘ abstract ideas’’ (in that sense of the word) have 
any existence at all.” 

§ 6. From what has been said, it will be evident that there is 
hardly any subject to which it is so difficult to intreduce the student 
ina clear and satisfactory manner, as the one we are now engaged 
in. In any other branch of knowledge, the reader, if he have any 
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11 There have been some very interest- 
ing accounts published, by travellers in 
America, and by persons residing there, 
of a girl named Laura Bridgeman, who 
has been, from birth, not only Deaf-and- 
Dumb, but also Blind. She has however 
been taught the finger-language, and 
even to read what is printed in raised 
characters, and also to write. 

The remarkable circumstance in refer- 
ence to the present subject, is, that when 
she is alone, her fingers are generally 
observed to be moving, though the signs 
are so slight and imperfect that others 
cannot make out what she is thinking of. 
But if they inquire of her, she will tell 
them. 

It seems that, having once learnt the 
use of Signs, she finds the necessity of 

em as an Instrument of thought, when 
thinking of any thing beyond mere indi- 
vidual objects of sense. 

And doubtless every one else does the 
same: though ip qur case, no one can (as 


in the case of Laura Bridgeman) see the 
operation: nor, in general, can it be 
heard; thougl some few persons have a 
habit of occasionally audibly talking to 
themselves; or as it is called, ** thinking 
aloud.’”’? But the Signs we cominonly use 
in silent reflection are merely mental con- 
ceptions, usually of uttered words: and 
these, doubtless, are such as could be 
hardly at all understood by another, even 
if uttered audibly. For we usually think 
in a kind of short-hand, (if one may use 
the expression,) like the notes one some- 
times takes down on paper to help the 
memory, which consist of a word or two, 
—or even a letter,—to suggest a whole 
sentence; so that such notes would be 
uninteligible to any one else. 

It has been observed also that this girl, 
when asleep, and doubtless ore sUMng, has 
her fingers frequently in motion: being 
. fact talking in her sleep. See above, 
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freviows acquaintance with the subject, will usually be 
’ so far t 
2 prepared for comprehending the exposition of the erinvlan 


| he be entirely & stranger to it, will at least come to the study 
with a mind unbiassed, and free from prejudices and misconceptions: 
whereas, in the present case, it cannot but happen, that many whe 
have given some attention to logical pursuits (or what are usually 
considered as such) will have rather been bewildered by fundament- 
ally erroneous views, than prepared, by the acquisition of just 
principles, for ulterior progress; and that not a few who pretend 
not to any acquaintance whatever with the science, will yet have 
imbibed either such prejudices against it, or such false notions 
respecting its nature, as cannot but prove obstacles in their study 
of it. 
Difficulty There is, however, a difficulty which exists more or less in all 
sence abstract pursuits; though it is perhaps more felt in this, and often 
parsuits gcecasions it to be rejected by beginners as dry and tedious; viz. the 
difficulty of perceiving to what ultimate end—to what practical or 
interesting application—the abstract principles lead, which are first 
laid before the student; so that he will often have to work his way 
patiently through the most laborious part of the system, before he 
can gain any clear idea of the drift and intention of it. 

This complaint has often been made by chemical students; who 
are wearied with descriptions of Oxygen, Hydrogen, and other 
invisible Elements, before they have any knowledge respecting such 
bodies as commonly present themselves to the senses. And accord- 
ingly some teachers of chemistry obviate in a great degree this 

Analytical Objection, by adopting the analytical instead of the synthetical mode 

ae thetical Of procedure, when they are first introducing the subject to begin- 

procedure. ners; i.e. instead of synthetically enumerating the elementary 
substances,—proceeding next to the simplest combinations of these, 
—and concluding with those more complex substances which are of 
the most common occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, 
and resolving them step by step into their simple elements; thus at 
once presenting the subject in an interesting point of view, and 
clearly setting forth the object of it. The synthetical form of 
teaching is indeed sufficiently interesting to one who has made 
considerable progress in any study; and being more concise, regular, 
und systematic, is the form in which our knowledge naturally 
arranges itself in the mind, and is retained by the memory; but 
the analytical is the more interesting, easy, and natural kind of 
introduction; as being the form in which the first invention or dis 
covery of any kind of system must originally have taken place. 

It may be advisable, therefore, to begin by giving a slight sketch 
in this form, of the logical system, before we enter regularly upon 
the details of it. The reader will thus be presented with a kind of 
imaginary history of the course of inquiry by which that system 
may be conceived to have occurred to a philosophical mind. 


BOOK I. 
ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE. 


§ 1. | ) 


Ix every instance in which we reason, in the strict sense of the 
word, i.e. make use of arguments, (I mean real, i.e. valid arguments, ) 
whether for the sake of refuting an adversary, or of conveying 
instruction, or of satisfying our own minds on any point, whatever 
may be the subject we are engaged on, a certain process takes 

lace in the mind which is one and the same in all cases, provided 
It be correctly conducted. 

Of course it cannot be supposed that every one is even conscious 
of this process in his own mind; much less, is competent to explain 
the principles on which it proceeds. This indeed is, and cannot 
but be, the case with every other process respecting whieh any 
system has been formed; the practice not only may exist indepen- 
dently of the theory, but must have preceded the theory. There 
must have been Language before a system of Grammar could 
be devised; and musical compositions, previous to the Scienco of 
Music. This, by the way, will serve to expose the futility of the 
popular objection against Logic, that men may reason very well 
who know nothing of it. The parallel mstances adduced, show that 
such an objection might be applied in many other cases, where its 
absurdity would be obvious; and that there is no ground for deciding 
thence, either that the system has no tendency to improve practice, 
or that even if it had not, it might not still be a dignified and 
interesting pursuit. 

One of the chief impediments to the attainment of a just view of Reasoning 
the nature and object of Logic, is the not fully understanding, or fivitur in all 
not sufficiently keeping in mind, the SAMENESS of the reasoning- subjects. 
process in all cases. If, as the ordinary mode of speaking would 
geem to indicate, Mathematical reasoning, and Theological, and 
Metaphysical, and Political, &c., were essentially different from 
each other, te. different kinds of reasoning, it would follow, that 
supposing there could be at all any such science as we have 
described Logic, there must be so many different species, or at 
least different branches, of Logic. And such is perhaps the most 
prevailing notion. Nor is this much to be wondered at: since it is 
evident to all, that some men converse and write, in an argunrenta- 
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tive way very justly on one subject, and very erroneously on 
another; in which again others excel, who fail in the former. This 
error may be at once illustrated and removed, by considering the 
parallel instance of Arithmetic; in which every one is aware that 
the process of a calculation ia not affected by the nature of the 
objects, whose numbers are before us: but that (e.g.) the multipli- 
cation of a number is the very same operation, whether it be a 
number of men, of miles, or of pounds; though nevertheless persons 
may perhaps be found who are accurate in the results of their calcu- 
lations relative to natural philosophy, and incorrect in those of 
political economy, from their different degrees of skill in the subjects 
of these two sciences; not surely because there are different arts 
of Arithmetic applicable to each of these respectively. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple system of Logic 
may be applied to all subjects whatever, are yet disposed to view it 
as a peculiur method of reasoning, and ot, as it is, a method of 
unfolding and analyzing our reasoning: whence many have been 
led (eg. the author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric) to talk of com- 
paring Syllogistic-reasoning with Moral-reasoning; taking it for 
granted that it is possible to reason correctly without reasoning 
logically; which is, in fact, as great a blunder as if any one were 
to mistake grammar for a peculiar language, and to suppose it 
possible to speak correctly without speaking grammatically. They 
have in short considered Logic as an art of reasoning; whereas (so 
far as it is an art) it is the art of reasoning: the logician’s object 
being, not to lay down principles by which one may reason, but, by 
which all must reason, even though they are not distinctly aware of 
them:—to lay down rules, not which may be followed with advantage, 
but which cannot possibly be departed from in sound reasoning. 
These misapprelicensions and objections being such as lie on the 
very threshold of the subject, it would have been hardly possible, 
without noticing them, to convey any just notion of the nature and 
design of the logical system. 

§ 2. 


Supposing it then to have been perceived that the operation of 
Reasoning is in all cases the same, the analysis of that operation 
could not fail to strike the mind as an interesting matter of inquiry. 
And moreover, since (apparent) arguments which are unsound and 
inconclusive, are so often employed, either from error or design; 
and since even those who are not misled by these fallacies, are so 
often at a loss to detect and expose them in a manner satisfactory 
to others, or even to themselves; it could not but appear desirable 
to lay down some general rules of reasoning applicable to all cases ; 
by which a pera might be enabled the more readily and clearly 
to state the grounds or uiz own conviction, or of his objection to the 
arguxaents of an opponent; instead of arguing at random, without 
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any fixed and acknowleged principles to guide his procedure. Such 
rules would be analogous to those of Arithmetic, which obviate the 
tediousness and uncertainty of calculations in the head; wherein, 
after much labour, different persons might arrive at different results, 
without any of them being able distinctly to point out the error of 
the rest. A system of such rules, it is obvious, must, instead of 
deserving to be called the ‘‘art of wrangling,’’ be more justly 
characterised as the “ art of cutting short wrangling,”’ by bringing 
the parties to issue at once, if not to agreement, and thus saving a 
waste of ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, it will be found that Analysis of 
every Conclusion is deduced, in reality, from two other propositions; “*“6¢™"* 
(thence called Premises;) for though one of these may be, and 
commonly is, suppressed, it must nevertheless be understood as 
admitted; as may easily be made evident by supposing the denial 
of the suppressed premiss; which will at once invalidate the argu- 
ment; eg. if any one, from perceiving that ‘the world exhibits 
marks of design,’’ infers that ‘it must have had an intelligent 
author,’’ though he may not be aware in his own mind of the 
existence of any other premiss, he will readily anderstand, if it be 
denied that ‘‘ whatever exhibits marks of design must have had an 
intelligent author,” that the affirmative of that proposition is 
necessary to the validity of the argument.’ Or again, if any one on 
mecting with ‘‘ an animal which has horns on the head”’ infers that 
‘it is a ruminant,”’ he will easily perceive that this would be no 
argument to any one who should not be aware of the general fact 
that ‘‘all horned animals ruminate.”’ ; 

An argument thus stated regularly and at full length is called a Sytogism. 
Syllogism; which therefore is evidently not a peculiar kind of 
arguinent, but only a peculiar form of expression, in which every 
argument may be stated.” 

When one of the premises is suppressed, (which for brevity ’s 
sake it usually is,) the argument is called an Enthymeme. And 
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1 Some choose to call this proposition 
not apremiss butmerely acondilion. Vhis 
however 1s, substantially, (as has been 
formerly remarked) just what Logicians 
tacan. Whoever has any good ground 
for believing his intercnce to be a just 
one, must believe this condition to exist. 

2Some writers, and Locke among 
others, who profess to despise what they 
call *‘syllogistic reasoning,” distinctly 
admit—as Locke does,e g. in ch. xvi. that 
“all right reasoning may be reduced to 
the tourm of Syllogism;’? (which is admit- 
ting the utmost that I coneeive any Lo- 
gician maintains) only, there are, he says, 
other and better ‘* ways of reasoning :’’ 
that is, as he proceeds to explain, people 
Jo not always, or usually, express their 
reasoning in a syllogistic form; as if any 
one had ever doubted that! Except in- 


deed it be a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, (in 1839,) who in deprecating 
and deriding all attempts to adduce evi- 
dences of the truth ot Christianity, as 
useless, and even dangerous, for the mass 
of mankind, (a discovery, by the way, 
which its first promulgators were not 
enlightened cnough to make) gives as a 
reason, that ‘the Gospel has been the 
stay of countless millions who never 
tramed a sylloyvism.”? And very probable 
it is, that Nicodemus for instance, and 
those who deputed him, when he said 
*“we know that thou art a teacher sent 
from God; for no man can do_ these 
miracles that thou doest except God be 
with him,” though he spoke grammati- 
cally and reasoned conclusively, may 
have never heard of syllogisms, or even 
of nouns and verbs, . » 
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it may be worth while to remark, that when the argument ig 
in this state, the objections of an opponent are (or rather appear to 
be) of two kinds; viz. either objections to the assertion itself, or 
objections to its force as an argument. .G. In one of the above 
instances, an atheist may be conceived either denying® that the 
world does exhibit marks of design, or denying‘ that it follows from 
thence that it had an intelligent author. Now it is important to 
keep in mind that the only difference in the two cases is, that im 
the one, the expressed premiss is denied, in the other the suppressed; 
for the force as an argument of either premiss depends on the other 
premiss: if both be admitted, the conclusion legitimately connected 
with them cannot be denied. 

Reason. It is evidently immaterial to the argument whether the Conclusion 
be placed first or last; but it may be proper to remark, that a 
Premiss placed after its Conclusion is called the Reason’ of it, and 
is introduced by one of those conjunctions which are called causal; 
viz. ‘‘ since,’ ‘‘ because,’’ d&c. which may indeed be employed to 
designate a Premiss, whether it came first or last. The illative 
conjunctions, ‘‘therefore,’’ &e. designate the Conclusion. 

Proof and It is a circumstance which often occasions error and perplexity, 

oe that both these classes of conjunctions have also another significa- 
tion, being employed to denote, respectively, Cause and Effect, as 
well as Premiss and Conclusion: e.g. If I say, ‘“ this ground is rich, 
because the trees on it are flourishing,’’ or ‘‘ the trees are flourish- 
ing, and therefore the soil must be rich,’’ 1] employ these conjunctions 
to denote the connexion of Premiss and Conclusion; for it is plain 
that the luxuriance of the trees is not the cause of the soil’s fertility, 
but only the cause of my knowing it. If again I say, “ the trees 
flourish, because the ground is rich,” or ‘‘ the ground is rich, and 
therefore the trees flourish,’’ I am using the very same conjunctions 
to denote the connexion of cause and effect; for in this case, the 
luxuriance of the trees, being evident to the eye, would hardly need 
to be proved, but might need to be accounted for. 

There are, however, many cases in which the Cause is employed 
to prove the existence of its Effect ; especially in arguments relat- 
ing to future events; as eg. when from favourable weather any one 
argues that the crops are likely to be abundant;° the cause and the 
reason, in that case, coincide. And this contributes to their being: 
so often confounded together in other cases. 


§ 3. 
In an argument, such as the examples above given, it is, as bas 
been said, impossible for any one, who admits both Premises, to 
avoid admitting the conclusion. 


» As the ancient atheists did. € As the modern atheists do. 

*The Major-premiss is often called the Principle; and the word Reason is then 
confined to the Minor. 

€ SeeeA ppendix, No. I. art. Reason. See also Rhetoric, Part I. ch. 2, § fi. 
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A man may perhaps deny, or doubt, and require proof, that all 
animals that are horned do ruminate. Nay, it is conceivable that 
he may even not clearly understand what ‘‘ ruminant’? means; but 
still it will be not the less clear to him, that, supposing these 
Premises granted, the Conclusion must be admitted. 

And even if you suppose a case where one or both of the Premises 
shall be manifestly false and absurd, this will not alter the conclu- 
siveness of the Reasoning; though the conclusion tself may perhaps 
be absurd also. For instance, ‘‘ All the Ape-tribe are originally 
descended from Reptiles or Insects: Mankind are of the Ape-tribe; 
therefore Mankind are originally descended from Reptiles or Insects:’’ 
here, every one’ would perceive the falsity of all three of these 
propositions. But it is not the less true that the conclusion follows 
from those premises, and that if they were true, it would be true 
also. 

But there will be frequently an apparent connexion of Premises Apparent 
with a Conclusion which does not in reality follow from them, “@"™*"™ 
though to the inattentive or unskilful, the arguinent may appear 
to be valid. And there are many other cases in which a doubt may 
exist whether the argument be valid or not: te whether it be 
possible or not to admit the Premises, and yet deny the Conclu- 
sion. It is of the highest importance, therefore, to lay down some 
recular form to which every valid argument may be reduced, and 
to devise a rule which shall show the validity of every argument in 
that form, and consequently the unsoundness of any apparent 
argument which cannot be reduced to it. £.G. If such an argument 
as this be proposed, ‘‘ every rational agent is accountable; brutes 
are uot rational agents; therefore they are not accountable:’’ or 
again, ‘‘all wise legislators suit their laws to the genius of their 
nation; Solon did this; therefore he was a wise legislator:’’ there 
are some, perhaps, who would not perceive any fallacy in such 
arguments, especially if enveloped in a cloud of words; and still 
more, when the conclusion is true, or (which comes to the same 
point) if they are disposcd to believe it: and others might perceive 
indeed, but might be at a loss to explain, the fallacy. Now these 
(apparent) arguments exactly correspond, respectively, with the 
fullowing, the absurdity of the conclusions from which is manifest: 
‘every horse is an animal; sheep are not horses; therefore they 
are not animals;’’ and, ‘‘all vegetables grow; an animal grows; 
therefore it is a vegetable.’’ These last examples, I have said, 
correspond exactly (considered as arguments) with the former; the 
question respecting the validity of an Argument, being, not whether 
the conclusion be true, but whether it follows from the premises 
adduced. 

This mode of exposing a fallacy, by bringing forward a similar 


3 Except certain French Naturalists, ° 
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one whose conclusion is obviously absurd, is often, and very advan- 
tageously resorted to in addressing those who are ignorant of 
Logical rules; ® but to lay down such rules, and employ them as a 
text, is evidently a safer and more compendious, as well as a more 
philosophical mode of proceeding. To attain these, 1t would plainly 
be necessary to analyze some clear and valid arguments, and to 
observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 

Let us then examine and analyze such an example as one of those 
first given: for instance, ‘‘ Every animal that has horns on the 
head is ruminant; the Elk has horns on the head; therefore the 
Elk is ruminant.” It will easily be seen that the validity [or 
** conclusiveness,’’ or ‘* soundness’’| of the Argument does not at 
all depend on our conviction of the truth of either of the Premises; 
or even on our understanding the meaning of them. For if we 
substitute for one of the things we are speaking about, some 
unmeaning Symbol, (such as a letter of the alphabet,) which may 
stand for any thing that may be agreed on, the Reasoning remains 
the same. 

For instance, suppose we say, (instead of ‘animal that has 
horns on the head,’’) ‘‘ Kvery X is ruminant; the EJk is X; there- 
fore the Elk is ruminant;”’ the Argument is equally valid. 

And again, instead of the word ‘‘ruminant,’”’ Iet us put the 
letter ‘‘ Y:” then the argument ‘‘ Every X is Y; the Elk is X$ 
therefore the Elk is Y;’’ would be a valid argument as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put “ Z” for 
‘“‘the Elk:”’ for the syllogism ‘‘ Every X is Y; Z is X; therefore 
Z is Y,’’ is completely valid, whatever you suppose the Symbols X, 
Y, and Z to stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment by substituting for X, Y, and 
Z, respectively, any words he pleases; and he will find that, if he 
does but preserve the same form of expression, it will be impossible 
to admit the truth of the Premises, without admitting also the 
truth of the Conclusion. 

And it is worth observing here, that nothing is so likely to lead 
to that—very common, though seemingly strange—error, of sup- 
posing ourselves to understand distinctly what in reality we under- 
stand but very imperfectly, or not at all, as the waut of attention 
to what has been just explained. 

A man reads—or even writes—many pages perhaps, of an 
argumentative work, in which one or more of the terms employed 
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existence of that extraordinary person 


® An exposure of some of Hume’s falla- 
could not, on Hume’s principles, be re- 


cies in his ‘‘ Kssay on Miracles’? and 


elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, 
afew years ago, ina pamphlet (published 
anonymously, as the nature of the argu- 
ment required, but which I see no reason 
against acknowledging) entitled ‘ His- 
toric Doubts relative to Napoleon Buon- 
aparte in which it was shown that the 


ceived as a well authenticated fact; since 
it rests on evidence less strong than that 
which supports the Scripture-histories. 

_ For a clear development of the mode 
in which this last evidence operates on 
most minds, see ** Hinds on Inspiration,” 


pp. 30—46. 
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convey nothing distinct to his mind: and yet he is liable to overlook 
this circumstance, from finding that he clearly understands the 
Arguments, He may be said, in one sense, to understand what he 
ts reading; because he can perfectly follow the train of Reasoning, 
itself. But this, perhaps, he might equally well do, if he were to 
substitute for one of the words employed, X, or Z, or any other 
such unknown Symbol; as in the examples above. But a man will 
often confound together, the understanding of the Arguments, in 
themselves, and the understanding of the words employed, and of 
the nature of the things those words denote. 

It appears then, that valid Reasoning, when regularly expressed, 
has its validity [or conclusiveness] made evident from the mere 
form of the expression itself, independently of any regard to the 
sense of the words. 

In examining this form, in such an example as that just given, 
you will observe that in the first Premise (‘‘ X is Y,’’) it is assumed 
universally of the Class of things (whatever it may be) which “ X”’ 
denotes, that ‘‘ Y’’ may be affirmed of them: and in the other 
Premise, (‘‘ Z is X,’’) that ‘* Z’’ (whatever it may stand for) is 
referred to that Class, as comprehended in it. Now it is evident 
that whatever is said of the whole of a Class, may be said of any 
thing that is comprehended [or “ included,”’ or ‘‘ contained,’’| in 
that Class: so that we are thus authorized to say (in the conclusion) 
that “2” is“ Y.” 

Thus also, in the example first given, having assumed universally, 
of the Class of ‘‘ Things which exhibit marks of design,” that they 
“liad an intelligent maker,’’ and then, in the other Premise, 
having referred ‘‘ The world’”’ to that Class, we conclude that it 
may be asserted of ‘‘The world’’ that ‘it had an intelligent 
maker.”’ 

And the process is the same when any thing is denied of a whole 
Class. We are equally authorized to deny the same, of whatever 
is comprehended under that Class. For instance, if I say, ‘‘ No 
liar is deserving of trust; this man is a liar; therefore he is not 
deserving of trust;’’ I here deny ‘‘ deserving of trust,’’ of the whole 
Class denoted by the word “ liar;”’ and then I refer ‘* this man”’ to 
that Class; whence it follows that ‘‘ deserving of trust’? may be 
denied of him. 

This argument also will be as manifestly valid, if (as in the for- 
mer case) you substitute for the words which have a known meaning, 
any undetermined Symbols, such as letters of the alphabet. ‘‘ No 
X is Y; Zis X; therefore Z is not Y,’’ is as perfect a syllugism as 
the other with the affirmative conclusion. 

And here it is to be observed, that by “ Class’’ is meant through- Meaning of 
out this treatise, not mercly a ‘ Head” or “ general description” Class. 
to which several things are actually referred, |ut one to which an 
indefinite number of things might conceivably Le referred; viz. as 
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* logic 
reasoning. 
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many as (in the colloquial phrase) may ‘‘ answer to the description.” 
E.G. One may conceive that when the first-created man existed 
alone, some superhuman Beings may have contemplated him not 
merely as an individual bearing the proper-name of Adam, but also, 
by Abstraction, simply, as possessing those attributes which we 
call collectively ‘‘humanity”’ [‘‘ human-nature;’’] and may have 
applied to him a name,—such as ‘‘ Man’’—implying those attributes, 
[that description] and which would consequently suit equally well 
any of his descendants. 

When then any thing is said to be ‘referred to such and such 
a Class’’ this is to be understood either of an actual, or what may 
be called a potential Class: i.e. the word Class is used whether there 
actually exist, or not, several things to which the description will 
apply. For it is evident, that, in any case, we refer something to 
a certain Class in consequence of that thing’s possessing certain 
attributes, and not, vice versa. And this being kept in mind, there 
is a convenience in employing the word ‘ Class’’ instead of intro- 
ducing cireumlocution by always speaking of ‘ description.”’ 

Tg will be found, then, on examination, that all valid arguments 
whatever may be easily reduced to such a form as that of the 
foregoing syllogisms; and that consequently the principle on which 
they are constructed is the UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE of 
Reasoning. So elliptical, indeed, is the ordinary mode of expression, 
even of those who are considered as prolix writers,—i.e. so much 
is implied and left to be understood in the course of argument, in 
comparison of what is actually stated, (most mcn being impatient, 
even to excess, of any appearance of unnecessary and tedious 
formality of statement,) that a single sentence will often be found, 
though perhaps considered as a single argument, to contain, com- 
pressed into a short compass, a chain of several distinct arguments, 

But if each of these be fully developed, and the whole of what 
the author intended to imply be stated expressly, it will be found 
that all the steps even of the longest and most complex train of 
reasoning may be reduced into the above form.’ 

It is a mistake (which might appear scarcely worthy of notice, 
had not so many, even esteemed writers, fallen into it) to imagine 
that Aristotle and other logicians meant to propose that this prolix 
form of unfolding arguments should universally supersede, in 
argumentative discourses, the common forms of expression; and 
that, ‘* to reason logically,’’ means, to state all arguments at full 
length in the syllogistic form; and Aristotle has even been charged 
with inconsistency for not doing so. It has been said that ‘* in his 
Treatises of Ethics, Politics, dc. he argues like a rational creature, 
and never attempts to bring his own system into practice.” As 


® One of the ancients is reported to it appears that the reverse of this come 
have compared Logic to the closed fist, parison would be more correct. 
and Rhetoric to the open hand. To me 10 Lord Kames. 
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well might a chemist be charged with inconsistency for making use of 
any of the compound substances that are commonly employed, without 
previously analyzing and resolving them into their simple elements; 
as well might it be imagined that, ‘“‘to speak grammatically,’’ 
nieans, to parse every sentence we utter. The chemist (to pursue 
the illustration) keeps by him his tests and his method of analysis, 
to be employed when any substance is offered to his notice, the 
composition of which has not been ascertained, or in which adultera- 
tion is suspected. Now a fallacy may aptly be compared to some 
adulterated compound; “‘ it consists of an ingenious mixture of truth 
‘and falsehood, so entangled,—so intimately blended,—that the 
‘‘ falsehood is (in the chemical phrase) held in solution: one drop of 
‘sound logic is that test which immediately disunites them, makes 
‘ the Foreign substance visible, and precipitates it to the bottom.’”” 


§ 4, 


But to resume the investigation of the principles of Reasoning: Aristotle's 
the Maxim resulting from the examination of a syllogism in the perwer 
foregoing form, and of the application of which, every valid argu- 
ment is in reality an instance, is, ‘‘ that whatever is predicated 
(i.e. affirmed or denied) universally, of any Class of things, may be 
predicated, in like manner, (viz. affirmed or denied) of any thing 
comprehended in that Class.’’ This is the principle, commonly 
called the dictum de omni et nullo, for the indication of which we 
are indebted to Aristotle, and which is the keystone of his whole 
logical system. 

It is remarkable that some, otherwise judicious writers, should 
have been ao carried away by their zeal against that philosopher, as 
to speak with scorn and ridicule of this principle, on account of its 
obviousness and simplicity; though they would probably verceive at 
once, in any other case, that it is the greatest triumph of philosophy 
to refer many, and seemingly very various, phenomena to Cue, or a 
very few simple principles; and that the more simple and evident 
such a principle is, provided it be truly applicable to all the cases 
in question, the greater is its value and scientific beauty. If, indeed, 
any principle be regarded as not thus applicable, that is an objection 
to it of a different kind. Such an objection against Aristotle’: 
Dictum, no one has ever attempted to establish by any kind of proof; 
but it has often been taken for granted; it being (as has been stated) 
very commonly supposed, without examination, that the syllogism is 
a distinct kind of argument, and that the rules of it accordingly do 
not apply, nor were intended to apply to all reasoning whatever. 
Dr. Campbell” endeavours, under this misapprehension, with some 


1) This excellent illustration is cited production, great reach of thought, as 
from a passage in an anonymous pamphlet, well as knowledge of his subject. 


An Examination of Kett’s ay pe : 
The author displays, though in a hasty 43 * Philosophy of Rhetoric.” 
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ingenuity, and not without an air of plausibility, to show that every 
syllogism must be futile and worthless, because the Premises vir- 
tually assert the Conclusion: little dreaming, of course, that his 
objections, however specious, lie against the process of reasoning 
itself, universally; and will, therefore, of course, apply to those very 
arguments which he is himself adducing. He should have been 
reminded of the story of the woodman, who had mounted a tree, 
and was so earnestly employed in lopping the boughs, that he 
unconsciously cut off the bough on which he was standing. 

It is still more extraordinary to find other eminent authors® 
adopting, expressly, the very same objections, and yet distinctly 
admitting the possibility of reducing every course of argument to 
a scrics of syllogisms. 


Mistake One of these writers brings an objection against the Dictum of 
the aeeauine Aristotle, which it may be worth while to notice bricfly, for the 
ee sake of sctting in a clearer light the real character and object of 


that Principle. Its application being, as has been scen, to a 
regular and conclusive Syllogism, he supposes it intended to prove 
and make evident the conclusiveness of such a syllogism; and 
remarks how unphilosophical it is to attempt giving a demonstration 
of a demonstration. And certainly the charge would be just, if we 
could imagine the logician’s object to be, to increase the certainty 
of a conclusion which we are supposed to have already arrived at 
by the clearest possible mode of proof. But it is very strange that 
such an idea should ever have occurred to one who had even the 
slightest tincture of Natural philosophy: for it might as well be 
imagined that a natural philosopher’s or a chemist’s design is to 
strengthen the testimony of our senses by @ priori reasoning, and 
to convince us that a stone when thrown will fall to the ground, and 
that gunpowder will explode when fired; because they show that 
according to their principles those phenomena must take place as 
they do. But it would be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to prove the 
existence of an individual phenomenon, which our cyes have 
witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to account for it: i.e. to show 
according to what principle it takes place;—to refer, in short, the 
individual case to a general law of nature. The object of Aristotle’s 
Dictum is preciscly analogous; he had, doubtless, no thought of 
adding to the force of any individual syllogism; his design was to 
point out the general principle on which that process is conducted 
which takes place in each syllogism. And as the Laws* of nature 
(as they are called) are in reality merely generalized facts, of which 
all the phenomena coming under them are particular instances; s0, 
the proof drawn from Aristotle’s Dictum is not a distinct demon- 
stration brought to confirm another demonstration, but is merely a 


18 As Dugald Stewart: Philosophy, vol.ii.: and Locke, vol. ii. ch. 17, § 4. 
14 Appendix, No. 1, art. Law. 
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generalized and abstract statement of all demonstration whatever; 
and is, therefore, in fact, the very demonstration which (mutatis 
mutandis) accommodated to the various subject-matters, is actually 
employed in each particular case. 

In order to trace more distinctly the different steps of the TheDictum, 
abstracting process, by which any particular argument may be of argument 
brought into the most general form, we may first take a syllogism ee 
(i.e. an argument stated accurately and at full length), such as the 
example formerly given, ‘‘ whatever exhibits marks of design, &c.,”’ 
and then somewhat generalize the expression, by substituting (as in 
alecbra) arbitrary unmeaning symbols for the significant terms that 
were originally used; the syllogism will then stand thus; ‘‘ every 
B is A; C is B; therefore C is A.’”’ The reasoning, when thus 
stated, is no less evidently valid, whatever terms, A, B, and C, 
respectively, may be supposcd to stand for. Such terms may 
indeed be inserted as to make all or some of the assertions false; 
but it will still be no less impossible for any one who admits the 
truth of the premises, in an argument thus constructed, to deny 
the conclusion; and this it is that constitutes the conclusivencss of 
an argument. 

Viewing then the syllogism thus expressed, it appears clearly, 
that ‘A stands for any thing whatever that is affirmed of a certain 
entire Class,’’ (viz. of every B,) ‘which elass comprchends or 
contains in it something else,” viz. C, (of which B is, in the second 
premiss, affirmed); and that, consequently, the first term (A) is, in 
the conclusion, predicated of the third C. 

Now to assert the validity of this process, now before us, 18 to 
state the very Dictum we are treating of, with hardly even a verbal 
alteration: viz.: ' 

1, Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole class, 

2. Under which class something clse is contained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so contained. 

The three members into which the Maxim is here distributed, 
correspond to the three propositions of the Syllogism to which they 
are intended respectively to apply.” 

The advantage of substituting for the terms in a regular syllogism, Utility of | 
arbitrary unmeaning symbols, such as letters of the alphabet, is cant 
much the same as in Geometry: the Reasoning itsclf is then con- 8¥™°°* 
sidered, by itself, clearly, and without any risk of our being misled 
by the truth or falsity of the conclusion; which is, in fact, accidental 
and variable; the essential point being, as far as the argument is con- 
cerned, the cunnection between the premises and the conclusion. We 
are thus enabled to embrace the general principle of all reasoning, 
and to perceive its applicability to an indefinite number of individual 
cases, That Aristotle, therefore, should have been accused of 


18 See Book IV. Ch. III. § 1. 
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making use of these symbols for the purpose of darkening his 
demonstrations, and that too by persons not unacquainted with 
Geometry and Algebra, is truly astonishing. If a geometer, instead 
of designating the four angles of a square by four letters, were to 
call them north, south, east, and west, he would not render the 
demonstration of a theorem the easier; and the learner would be 
much more likely to be perplexed in the application of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a Syllogism, properly so called 
(i.e. a valid argument, so stated that its conclusivencss is evident 
from the mere form of the expression), that if letters, or any other 
unmeaning symbols, be substituted for the several terms, the 
validity of the argument shall still be evident. Whenever this is 
not the case, the supposed argument is either unsound and sophis- 
tical, or else may be reduced (without any alteration of its meaning) 
into the syllogistic form; in which form, the test just mentioned 
may be applied to it. 

Some persons have remarked of the ‘‘ Dictum” (meaning it as a 
disparagement) that it is merely a somewhat circuitous explanation 
of what is meant by a Class. It is, in truth, just such an explana- 
tion of this as is needful to the student, and which must be kept 
before his mind in reasoning. For we should recollect that 
not only every Class [the Sign of which is a ‘‘ Common-term’’ 
comprehends undcr it an indefinite number of individuals,—an 
often of other Classes,—differing in many respects from each other, 
but also most of those individuals and classes may be referred, 
each, to an indefinite number of classes according as we choose to 
abstract this point or that, from each. 

Now to remind one on each occasion, that so and so is referable 
to such and such a Class, and that the class which happens to be 
before us comprehends such and such things,—this is precisely all 
that is ever accomplished by Ieasoning. 

For one may plainly perceive, on looking at any of the examples 
above, that when we assert both the Premises taken in conjunction, 
we have, virtually, implied the Conclusion. Else, indeed, it would 
not be impossible (as it is) for any one to deny the Conclusion, whe 
admits both Premises.’® 

What is called an unsound or fallacious argument (i.e. an apparent 


arguments. argument, which is, in reality, none) cannot, of course, be reduced 


into this form; but when stated in the form most nearly approaching 
to this that is possible, its fallaciousness becomes more evident, 
from its nonconformity to the foregoing rule: e.g. ‘‘ whoever is 
capable of deliberate crime is responsible; an infant is not capable 


16 Hence, some have considered it asa Since, however, a Syllogism is not a 
disparagement toa Syllogism(whichthey certain distinct kind of argument, but 
imagine to be one kind ot Argument) that any argument whatever, stated in a regu- 

ou can gain no new truth trom it; the lar form, the complaint, such as it is, Ties 

Yonclusions it establishes being in fact ase Reasoning altogether. In B. iv. 
known already, by every one who has ch. 2, this point is more fully explained. 
admitted the Premises. 
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of deliberate crime; therefore, an infant is not, responsible,”’ (sce 
§ 3): here the terin ‘‘ responsible”’ is affirmed universally of ‘‘ those 
capable of deliberate crime;’’ it might, therefore, according to 
Aristotle’s Dictum, have been affirmed of any thing contained under 
that class; but, in the instance before us, nothing is mentioned as 
contained under that class; only, the term ‘‘ infant’ is excluded 
from that class; and though what is affirmed of a whole class may 
be affirmed of any thing that is contained under it, there is no 
ground for supposing that it may be denied of whatever is not so 
contained; for it is evidently possible that it may be applicable to a 
whole class and to something else besides. To say, e.g. that all 
trees are vegetables, does not imply that nothing else is a vegetable; 
nor, when it is said, that ‘‘ all who are capable of deliberate crime 
are responsible,’’ does this imply, that ‘‘ no others are responsible;”’ 
for though this may be very true, it has not been asserted in the 
premiss before us; and in the analysis of an argument, we are to 
discard all consideration of what might be asserted; contemplating 
only what actually is laid down in the premises. It is evident, 
therefore, that such an apparent argument as the above does not 
comply with the rule laid down, nor can be so stated as to comply 
with it; and is consequently invalid. 

Again, in this instance, ‘‘ food is necessary to life; corn is food; 
therefore, corn is necessary to life:’’ the term ‘‘ necessary to life”’ 
is affirmed of food, but not universally; for it is not said of every 
kind of food: the meaning of the assertion being manifestly that 
** some food is necessary to life;’’ so that, expressed in symbols, the 
apparent argument might stand thus; ‘‘Some X is Y; Z is X; 
therefore Z is Y.’’ Here again, therefore, the rule has not been 
complied with, since that which has been predicated, [affirmed or 
denied] not of the whole, but of a part only of a certain class, 
cannot be, on that ground, predicated of whatever is contained 
under that class. 

There is an argument against miracles by the well-known Mr. 
Hume, which has perplexed many persons, and which exactly corres- 
ponds to the above. It may be stated thus: ‘‘ Testimony is a kind 
of evidence more likely to be false, than a miracle to de true;’’ 
(or, as it may be expressed in other words, we have more reason 
to expect that a witness should lie, than that a miracle should 
occur) ‘‘ the evidence on which the Christian miracles are believed, 
is testimony; therefore the evidence on which the Christian miracles 
are believed is more likely to be false than a miracle to be true.’”’ 

Here it is evident that what is spoken of in the first of these 
Premises, is, ‘‘ some testimony;’’ not ‘‘all testimony,’’ [or any 
whatever, | and by ‘‘ a witness’’ we understand ‘‘ some witness,’ nct,, 
‘‘ every witness:’’ so that this apparent argument has exactly the 
same fault as the one above.” 

if See Appendix IT. Example No. 26. ‘ 
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§ 5. 


The fallacy in these last cases is, what is usually described in 
logical lancuage as consisting in the ‘‘non-distribution of the 
middle term:”’ 7.e. its not being employed to denote all the objects 
to which it is applicable. In order to understand this phrase, it is 
necessary to observe that a Proposition being an expression in 
which one thing is said, 2.¢. affirmed or denied of another, (e.g. 
‘‘ A is B,’’) both that of which something is said, and that which 1s 

: said of it (i.e. both A and B), are called ‘‘ terms;’’ from their being 
(in their nature) the extremes or boundaries of the Proposition: and 
there are, of course, two, and but two, terms in a proposition (though 
it may so happen that either of them may consist either of one 

Distribution word, or of several); and a term is said to be ‘ distributed,’’ when 

of terms. it. is taken universally, so as to stand for every thing it is capable 
of being applied to; and consequently ‘ undistributed,”? when it 
stands for a portion only of the things signified by it: thus, ‘all 
food,’”’ or every kind of food, are expressions which imply the 
distribution of the term ‘‘ food;’’ ‘* some food’? would imply its 
non-distribution. And it is also to be observed that the term of 
which, in one premiss, something is affirmed or denicd, and to 
which, in the other premiss, something else is referred as contained 
in it, 1s called the ‘* middle’ term in the syllogisin, as standing 
between the other two (viz. the two terms of the conclusion), and 
being the medium of proof. Now it is plain, that if in each premiss 
a part only of this middle-term is employed, i.e. if it be not at all 
distributed, no conclusion can be drawn. Hence, if, in the example 
formerly adduced, it had been merely stated that ‘‘ sumething’’ (not 
‘‘ whatever,”’ or ‘ everything’’) ‘ which exhibits marks of design is 
the work of an intelligent author,’ it would not have followed, from 
the world’s exhibiting marks of design, that that is the work of 
an intelligent author. 

It is to be observed, also, that the words ‘all’? and ‘ every,” 
which mark the distribution of a term, and ‘‘ some,”’ which marks 
its non-distribution, are not always expressed: they are frequently 
understuod, and left to be supplied by the context; ¢g. ‘food is 

; necessary;’’ viz. ‘some food;” ‘‘man is mortal;’’ viz. “every man.”’ 
Proporitions,. Propositions thus expressed are called by logicians ‘‘ indefinite,” 
because it is left undetermined by the form of the expression whether 

the ‘subject’ (the term of which something is afirmed or denied 
being called the ‘subject’ of the proposition, and that which is 

said of it, the ‘‘ predicate ’’) be distributed or not. Noverthcless it 

is plain that in every proposition the Subject either is, or is not, 
meant to be distributed; though it be not declared whether it is or 

not. Consequently, every proposition, whether expressed indefinitely 

or not, must be understood as either ‘‘ universal ’’ or ‘ particular;”’ 
thoge being called Universal in which the predicate is said of the 
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whole of the subject (or, in other words, where the subject is distri- 
buted); and those, Particular, in which it is said only of a part of 
the subject: e.g. ‘‘ All men are sinful,” is universal; ‘‘some men 
are sinful,’ particular. And this division of propositions is, in 
logical language, said to be according to their ‘* quantity.” 

But the distribution or non-distribution of the predicate is entirely Quantity 
independent of the quantity of the proposition; nor are the signs 374 qslity 
‘‘all’’ and ‘some’ ever affixed to the predicate; because its propositions 
distribution depends upon, and is indicated by, the ‘‘quality’’ of the 
proposition; i.e. its being affirmative or negative; it being a uni- 
versal rule, that the predicate of a negative proposition is distribu- 
ted, and of an affirmative, undistributed. The reason of this may 
easily be understood, by considering that a term which stands for a 
whole Class may be applicd to (te. affirmed of) any thing that is 
comprehended under that class, though the term of which it is thus 
affirmed may be of much narrower extent than that other, and may, 
therefore, be far from coinciding with the whole of it. Thus it may 
be said with truth, that ‘‘the Negroes are uncivilized,’’ though the 
term uncivilized be of much wider extent than ‘‘ Negrocs,’’ compre- 
hending, besides them, Iottentots, &c.; so that it would not be 
allowable to assert, that ‘‘all whe are uncivilized are Negroes;”’ 
it is evident, therefore, that it is a part only of the term ‘ uncivi- 
lized ’’ that has been affirmed of ‘‘ Negroes;”’ and the same reason- 
ing applics to every affirmative proposition; for though it may so 
happen that the subject and predicate coincide; ae. are of equal 
extent, as, ¢.g. “all men are rational animals;’’ ‘all equilateral 
triangles are equiangular;”’ (it being equally true, that ‘all rational 
animals are men,”’ and that ‘all cquiangular triangles are equi- 
lateral;) yet this is not implied by the form of the capression; since 
it would be no less true, that ‘‘ all men are rational animals, ’’ even 
if there were other rational animals besides Man. 

It is plain, therefore, that if any part of the predicate is appli- 
cable to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, of course, cannot be 
denied, of that subject; and consequently, when the predicate is 
denied of the subject, this implies that no part of that predicate is 
applicable to that subject; i.e. that the whole of the predicate is 
denied of the subject; for to say, eg. that ‘‘no beasts of prey 
ruminate,”’ implies that beasts of prey are cxcluded from the whole 
class of ruminant animals, and consequently that ‘‘no ruminant 
animals are beasts of prey.”’ And hence esults the above-mentioned 
rule, that the distribution of the predicate is implied in negative 
propositions, and its non-distribution, in affirmatives. 

The learner may perhaps be startled at being told that theNon 

redicate of an affirmative is never distributed; especially as Aldrich ¢yr7"" 
bis admitted that accidentally this may take place: as in such ao predicate in 

= : + ive. 
proposition as ‘‘ all equilateral triangles are equiangular:’’ but this 
is not accurate: he might have said that in such a proposition as 
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terms. 
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the above the predicate is distributable, but not that it is actually 
distributed: t.e. it so happens that ‘‘all equiangular triangles are 
equilateral;’’ but this is not imp/ied in the previous assertion; and 
the point to be considered is, not what might be said with truth, but 
what actually has been said. And accordingly mathematicians give 
distinct demonstrations of the above two propositions. 

If it happen to be my object to assert that the Predicate as well 
as the Subject of a certain affirmative proposition is to be understood 
as distributed—and if I say, for instance, ‘‘ all equilateral triangles, 
and no others, are equiangular,’-—I am asserting, in reality, not 
one proposition, merely, but two. And this is the case whenever 
the proposition I state is understood (whether from the meaning of the 
words employed, or from the general drift of the discourse) to imply 
that the whole of the Predicate is meant to be affirmed of the 
Subject. 

Thus, if I say of one number—suppose 100—that it is the Square 
of another, as 10, then, this is understood by every one, from his 
knowledge of the nature of numbers, to imply, what are, in reality, 
the two propositions, that 100 is ‘‘ the Square of 10,”’ and also that 
‘the Square of 10 is 100.”’ So also, if I say that ‘‘ Romulus was 
the first king of Rome,’’ this implies, from the peculiar significa- 
tion of the words, that ‘‘ the first king of Rome was Romulus.”’ 

Terms thus related to cach other are called in technical language, 
** convertible’ [or ‘‘equivalent’’| terms. But then, you are to 
observe that when you not only atiirm one term of another, but also 
affirm (or imply) that these are ‘ convertible” terms, you are making 
not merely one assertion, but two. 

It is to be remembered, then, that it is not sufficient for the middle 
term to occur ina Universal-proposition; since if that proposition 
be an affirmative, and the middle-term be the predicate of it, it will 
not be distributed; ¢.g. if in the example formerly given, it had been 
merely asserted, that ‘‘all the works of an intelligent author show 
marks of design,’ and that ‘‘ the universe shows marks of design,”’ 
nothing could have been proved; since, though both these proposic 
tions are universal, the middle-term is made the predicate in each, 
and both are affirmative; and accerdingly, the rule of Aristotle is 
not here complied with, since the term ‘work of an intelligeit 
author,’’ which is to be proved applicable to ‘‘ the universe,’’ would 
not have been affirmed of the middle-term (‘‘ what shows marks of 
design ’’) under which ‘‘ universe’ is contained; but the middle- 
term, on the contrary, would have been affirmed of it. 

If, however, one of the premises be uegative, the middle-term 
may then be made the predicate of that, and wi.i thus according to 
the above remark, be distributed; eg. ‘‘no ruminant animals are 
predacious; the lion is predacious; therefore the lion is not ruminant:”” 
this is a valid syllogism; and the middle-term (predacious) is 
distributed by being masde the predicate of a negative proposition. 
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The form, indeed, of the syllogism is not that prescribed by the 
Dictum, but it may easily be reduced to that form, by stating the 
first proposition thus: ‘‘no predacious animals are ruminant;’’ which 
is manifestly implied (as was above remarked) in the assertion that 
‘no ruminant animals are predacious.’’ The syllogism will thus 
appear in the form to which the Dictum applies. 

It is not every argument, indeed, that can be reduced to this 
form by so short and simple an alteration as in the case before us: 
a longer and more complex process will often be required; and rules 
will hereafter be laid down to facilitate this process in certain cases: 
but there is no sound argument but what can be reduced into this 
form, without at all departing from the real meaning and drift of it; 
and the form will be found (though more prolix than is needed for 
ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an argument can be 
exhibited. 

All Reasoning whatever, then, rests on the one simple Principle 
laid down by Aristotle, that ‘‘what is predicated, either affirmatively 
or negatively, of a term distributed, may be predicated in like 
manner (i.e. affirmatively or negatively) of any thing contained 
under that term.’”’ So that when our object is to prove any proposi- 
tion, 7.e. to show that one term may rightly be affirmed or denied of 
another, the process which really takes place in our minds is, that 
we refer that term (of which the other is to be thus predicated) to 
some class *(¢.e. middle term) of which that other may be aflirmed, 
or denied, as the case may be. 

Whatever the subject-matter of an argument may be, the Reason- 
ing itself, considered by itself, is in every case the same process; 
and if the writers against Logic had kept this in mind, they would 
have been cautious of expressing their contempt of what they call 
‘‘syllogistic reasoning,’’ which is in truth all reasoning; and instead 
of ridiculing Aristotle’s Principle for its obviousness and simplicity, 
would have perceived that these are, in fact, its highest praise: the 
easiest, shortest, and most evident theory, provided it answer the 
purpose of explanation, being ever the best. 


§ 6. 


If we conceive an inquirer to have réached, in his investigation of 
the theory of Reasoning, the point to which we have now arrived, a 
question which would be likely next to engage his attention, is that 
of Predication; i.e. since in reasoning we are to find a middle-term 
which may be predicated affirmatively of the Subject in question, we 
are led to inquire what terms may be affirmed, and what denied, of 
what others. 


The Dictun 
universally 
applicable 


It is evident that a proper-name, or any other term which denotes Comirabrin 


but a single individual, as ‘‘Cesar,’’ ‘‘the Thames,”’ ‘‘ the Con- 


18 That is, either an actual, or a potential class. See above, § & 
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queror of Pompey,” ‘‘thisriver”’ (hence called in Logic a ‘‘Singular- 
term’’) cannot be affirmed of any thing besides that individual, and 
may therefore be denied of any thing else; we may say, ‘this 
river is the Thames,”’ or ‘‘ Caesar was the conqueror of Pompey;”’ 
but we cannot say of any thing else that it is the Thames, de. 

On the other hand, those terms which are called ‘‘ Common,’’ as 
denoting any one individual of a whole class, as ‘‘river,’’ ‘‘ con- 
queror, ’ may of course be affirmed of any, or all that belong to that 
class: [of any thing answering to a certain description] as, ‘‘ the 
Thames is a river;” ‘‘the Rhine and the Danube are rivers.” 

Common-terms, therefore, are called ‘‘ predicables’”’ (viz. afirma- 
tively-predicable), from their capability of being affirmed of others: 
a Singular-term, on the contrary, may be the Subject of a proposi- 
tion, but never the Predicate, unless it be of a negative proposition; 
(as e.g. the first-born of Isaac was not Jacob;) or, unless the Subject 
and Predicate be only two expressions for the same individual 
object; as in some of the above instances. 

The process by which the mind arrives at the notions expressed 
by these ‘common ”’ (or in popular language, ‘‘ general ’’) terms, is 
properly called ‘‘ Generalization;’’ though it is usually (and truly) 
said to be the business of abstraction; for Generalization is one of 
the purposes to which Abstraction is applied. When we draw of, 
and contemplate separately any part of an object presented to the 
mind disregarding the rest of it, we are said to abstract that part. 
Thus, a person might, when a rose was before his eyes or mind, 
make the scent a distinct object of attention, laying aside all thought 
of the colour, form, &c.; and thus, even though it were the only 
rose he had ever met with, he would be employing the faculty of 
Abstraction; but if, in contemplating several objects, and finding 
that they agree in certain points, we abstract the circumstances of 
agreement, disregarding the differences, and give to all and each of 
these objects a name applicable to them in respect of this agreement, 
i.e. a common naine, as ‘‘rose,’’—or again, if we give a name to 
some attribute wherein they agree, as ‘‘ fragrance’ or ‘‘ redness,” 
we are then said to generalize. Abstraction, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply Generalization, though Generalization implies 
Abstraction. 

Much needless difficulty has been raised respecting the results of 
this process; many having contended, and perhaps more having 
taken for granted, that there must be some really-existing thing,” 
corresponding to each of those ‘‘ general’ [or ‘‘ common ’’| terms, 
and of which such term is the name, standing for and representing 
it: ¢.g. that as there is a really existing Being corresponding to the 
proper name, ‘‘ Aitna,’’ and signified by it, so, the common-term, 
**muuntain,’’ must also have some one really existing thing corre 


6 See the subjoined Dissertation. Book IV. Chap. V. 
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sponding to it; and of course distinct from each individual mountain 
(since the term is not Singular but Common), yet existing in each, 
since the term is applicable to each of them. ‘‘ When many different 
men,”’ it is said, ‘‘ are at the same time thinking or speaking about 
a ‘mountain,’ 7.e. not any particular one, but ‘a mountain, generally,’ 
their minds must be all employed on something; which must also be 
one thing, and not several, and yet cannot be any one individual.” 
And hence a vast train of mystical disquisitions about Ideas, &c. 
has arisen, which are at best nugatory, and tend to obscure our view 
of the process which actually takes place in the mind. 

The fact is, the notion expressed by a Common-term is merely an 
inadequate [incomplete] notion of an Individual; and from the very 
circumstance of its inadequacy, it will apply equally well to any one 
of an indefinite number of individuals of the same description;— 
to any one, in short, possessing the attribute or attributes that have 
been abstracted, and which are designated by that Common-term. 
E.G. If I omit the mention and the consideration of every circum- 
stance which distinguishes Aitna from any other mountain, I then 
form a notion (expressed by the Common-term ‘‘ Mountain’) which 
inadequately designates Aitna (de. which does not imply any of its 
peculiarities, nor its numerical singleness), and is equally applicable 
to any one of several other individuals. 

Generalization, it is plain, may be indefinitely extended by a 
further abstraction applied to common-terms: e.g. as by abstraction 
from the term Socrates we obtain the common-term ‘‘ Philosopher;”’ 
80, from ‘‘ philosopher,’’ by a similar process, we arrive at the 
more general-term ‘‘ man;”’ from ‘‘ man’’ we advance to ‘‘ animal,” 
&c. And so also you may advance from any ‘‘ ten’’ objects before 
you, (for instance, the fingers; from which doubtless arose the 
custom of reckoning by tens) to the general-term,—the number 
*‘ten;’’ and thence again, to the more general-term, ‘‘ number;”’ 
and ultimately to the term ‘‘ quantity.’ 

We are thus enabled, not only to separate, and consider singly 
one part of an object presented to the mind, but also to fix arbi- 
trarily upon whatever part we please, according as may suit the 
purpose we happen to have in view. .G. Any individual person 
to whom we may direct our attention, may be considered either in 
a political point of view, and accordingly referred to the class of 
Merchant, Farmer, Lawyer, &c. as the case may be; or physio- 


20 The employment of this faculty at all differences between them, and recard 
pleasure has been regarded, and perhaps them simply as wits. And accordingly, 
with good reason, as the characteristic the Savage Tribes (who are less removed 
distinction of the human mind from that than we are from the Brutes) are re- 
of the Brutes. Accordingly, even the marked for a great deficiency in their 
most intelligent Brutes seem incapable of notions of number. Few of them can 
forming any distinct notion of number: count beyond ten, or twenty; and some 
todo which evidently dependson Abstrac- of the rudest Savages have no words to 
tion. For, in order to count any objects, expressany numbers beyond five. See Dr. 
you must withdraw your thoughts from Taylor’s ‘* Natural-history of Soci@ty.” 
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logically, as Negro, or White-man; or theologically, as Pagan, 
Mahometan, Christian, &c.; or geographically, as Huropean, 
American, é&c. And so, in respect of any thing else that may be 
the subject of our reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon and abstract 
that point which is essential to the purpose in hand; so that the 
same object may be referred to various different classes, according 
to the occasion. Not, of course, that we are allowed to refer any 
thing to a class to which it does not really belong; which would be 
pretending to abstract from it something that was no part of it; but 
that we arbitrarily fix on any part of it which we choose to abstract 
from the rest. 

It is important to notice this, because men are often disposed to 
consider each object as really and properly belonging to some one 
class alone;” from their having been accustomed, in the course of 
their own pursuits, to consider, in one point of view only, things 
which may with equal propricty be considered in other points of 
view also: i.e. referred to various Classes, (or predicates.) And 
this is that which chiefly constitutes what is called narrowness-of- 
mind. /.G.A mere botanist might be astonished at hearing such 
plants as Clover and Lucerne included, in the language of a farmer, 
under the term ‘‘ grasses,’’ which he has been accustomed to limit 
to a tribe of plants widely different in all botanical characteristics; 
and the mere farmer might be no less surprised to find the trouble- 
some ‘‘ weed,’’ (as he has been accustomed to call it,) known by 
the name of Couch-grass, and which he has been used to class with 
nettles and thistles, to which it has no botanical affinity, ranked by 
the botanist as a species of Wheat, (Zriticum Repens.) And yet 
neither of these classifications is in itself erroneous or irrational; 
though it would be absurd, in a botanical treatise, to class plants 
according to their agricultural use; or, in an agricultural treatise, 
according to the structure of their flowers. So also, a Diamond 
would be classed by a jeweller along with the ruby, emerald, d&c., 
as a precious stone: while the chemist classes it, along with plum- 
bago and coal, as one of the forms of carbon. 

The utility of these considerations, with a view to the present 
subject, will be readily estimated, by recurring to the account which 
has been already given of the process of Reasoning; the analysis 
of which shows that it consists in referring the term we are speaking 
of to some class, viz. a middle term, which term again is referred 
to, or excluded from (as the case may be) another class, viz. the 
term which we wish to affirm or deny of the Subject of the Con- 
clusion. So that the quality of our reasoning in any case must 
depend on our being able correctly, clearly, and promptly, to abstract 
from the Subject in question that which may furnish a Middle-term 
suitable to the occasion. 


e *® See the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. V. 
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The imperfect and irregular sketch which has here been attempted, Utility of the 
of the logical system, may suffice (even though some parts of it pre 
should not be at once fully understood by those who are entirely 
strangers to the study) to point out the general drift and purpose 
of the science, and to render the details of it both more interesting 
and more intelligible. The Analytical form, which has here been 
adopted, is, generally speaking, better suited for introducing any 
science in the plainest and most interesting form; though the Syn- 
thetical, which will henceforth be employed, is the more regular, and 
the more compendious form for storing it up in the memory. 

It is to be observed, however, that technical terms and rules will 
be rather an encumbrance than a help, unless we take care not 
only to understand them thoroughly, but also to learn them so 
perfectly that they may be as readily and as correctly employed as 
the names of the most familiar objects around us. 

But if any one will take the trouble to do this once for all, he 
will find that in the end much trouble will have been saved. For, 
the explanations given of such technical-terms and general rules, 
when thoroughly learnt, once, will save the necessity of going 
through nearly the same explanation, over and over again on each 
separate occasion. 

In short, the advantage of technical-terms is just like what we 
derive from the use of any other Common-terms. When, for 
instance, we have once accurately learnt the definition of a ‘* Cirele,”” 
or have had fully described to us what sort of creature an 
‘‘ Elephant” is, to say “I drew a circle,” or, “I saw an 
Elephant,” would be sufficiently intelligible, without any need of 
giving the description or definition at full length, over and over 
again, On every separate occasion. 
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SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 


Crap. I.—Of the Operations of the Mind and of Terms. 


§ 1. 


TERE are three operations [or states] of the mind which are 
immediately concerned in Argument; which are called by logical 
writers—1st. Simple-apprehension; 2d. Judgment; 3d. Discourse 
or Reasoning.’ 

Ist. Simple-apprehension they define to be that act or condition 
of the mind in which it receives a notion of any object; and 
which is analogous to the perception of the senses. It is either 
Incomplex or Complex:? Incomplex-apprehension is of one object, 
or of several without any relation being perceived between them, as 
of ‘“‘a man,” ‘a horse,” ‘‘cards:’’ Complex, is of several with 
such a relation, as of ‘‘a man on horseback,’’ ‘‘ a pack of cards.”’ 

2d. Judgment is the comparing together in the mind two of the 
notions [or ideas] which are the objects of Apprehension, whether 
complex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they agree or disagree 
with each other: [or that one of them belongs or does not belong to 
the other.] Judgment, therefore, is either affirmative or negative. 

3d. Reasoning [or ‘‘discourse’’} 1s the act of proceeding from 
certain Judgments to another founded upon them, [or the result of 
them. | 


§ 2. 


Language affords the signs by which these operations of the 
mind are not only expressed, and communicated to others, but even, 
for the most part, carried on by ourselves. The notion obtained in 


1 Logical writers have in general begun 
by laying down that there are, tz ail, 
three operations of the mind: (in univer- 
sum tres) an assertion by no means incon- 
trovertible, and which, if admitted, is 
nothing to the present purpose. Our 
business is with argumentation, expressed 
in words, and the operations of the mind 
implied in that; what others there may 
be, or whether any, are irrelevant ques- 
tions. © 


The opening of a treatise with a state- 
ment respecting the operations of the 
mind universally, tends to foster the 
prevailing error (from which probably 
the minds of the writers were not exempt) 
of supposing that Logic professes to teach 
**the use of the mental faculties in gen- 
eral;’’ the *‘ right use of reason,”’ accord- 
ing to Watts. ; 

2 With respect to the technical terms 
employed in this work, see the Preface. 
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an act of apprehension, is called, when expressed in language, a 
term; an act of judgment is expressed by a proposition; an act of 
reasoning, by an argument; (which, when regularly expressed, is a 
syllogism;) as eg. 
‘‘ Every dispensation of Providence is beneficial; 
Afflictions are dispensations of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial:”’ 


is a Syllogism; the act of reasoning being indicated by the word 
‘‘ therefore.” It consists of three propositions, each of which has 
(necessarily) two ¢erms, as ‘‘ beneficial,” ‘‘ dispensations of Provi- 
dence,”’ de. 

In introducing the mention of language previously to the definition 
of Logic, I have departed from established practice, in order that it 
may be clearly understood, that Logic is entirely conversant about 
language. If any process of reasoning can take place, in the mind, 
without any employment of language, orally or mentally, (a meta- 
physical question which I shall not here discuss) such a process 
does not come within the province of the science here treated of.® 
This truth, most writers on the subject, if indeed they were fully 
aware of it themselves, have certainly not taken due care to impress 
on their readers. 

Language is employed for various purposes. It is the province Purposes 

of the historian, for instance, to convey information by means of lanenare i 
language,—of the poet, to afford a certain kind of gratification, — employed 
of the orator, to persuade, &c. &c.; while it belongs to the argu- 
mnentative writer or speaker, as such, to convince the understanding. 
And as Grammar is conversant about language universally, for 
whatever purpose it is employed, so, it is only so far as it is 
employed for this last purpose, viz. that of reasoning, that it falls 
under the cognizance of Logic. 

And whereas, in reasoning, terms are liable to be indistinct, (i.e. Terme 
without any clear, determinate meaning,) propositions to be false, Syllepisida, 
and arguments inconclusive, Logic undertakes directly and com- 
pletely to guard against this last defect, and, incidentally, and in & 
certain degree, against the others, as far as can be done by the 
proper use of language. It is, therefore, (when regarded as an 
art) ‘‘the Art of employing language properly for the purpose of 
Reasoning ; and of distinguishing what is properly and truly an 
Argument from spurious imitations of it.” The importance of such 
a study no one can rightly estimate who has not long and attentively 
considered how much our thoughts are influenced by expressions, 
and how much error, perplexity, and labour are occasioned by a 
faulty use of language; and many who are not unaware of that, 
have yet failed to observe that ‘signs’ (such as Language supplies) 
are an indispensable instrument of all Reasoning, strictly so called. 


4 See Introduction, § & ° 
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In reference however to the above-mentioned defects, two impor- 
tant distinctions are to be observed. Ist, It is to be remembered 
that that which is, really, a Term, may be indistinctly apprehended 
by the person employing it, or by his hearer; and s0 also, a 
Proposition which is false, is not the less a real Proposition: but, 
on the other hand, any expression or statement which does not 
really prove any thing, is not, really, an Argument at all, though it 
may be brought forward and passed off as such. 

2dly, It is to be remembered that (as it is evident from what has 
been formerly said) no rules can be devised that will equally guard 
against all three of the above-mentioned defects. 

To arrive at a distinct apprehension of every thing that may be 
expressed by any Term whatever, and again, to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of every conceivable Proposition, is manifestly beyond the 
reach of any system of rules. But on the other hand, it és possible 
to exhibit any pretended Argument whatever in such a form as to 
be able to pronounce decisively on its validity or its fallaciousness. 

So that the last of the three defeets alluded to (though not, the 
two former) may be directly and completely obviated by the applica- 
tion of snitable rules. But the other two defects can be guarded 
against (as will presently be shown) only zndirectly, and to a certain 
degree. 

tn other words, rules may be framed that will enable us to decide, 
what is, or is not, really a ‘‘ Term,’—really, a ‘‘ Proposition’’—or 
really, an ‘‘Argument:”” and to do this, is to guard completely 
against the defect of inconclusiveness; since nothing that is incon- 
clusive, is, really, an ‘‘ Argument;” though that may be really a 
‘*Toerm”’ of which you do not distinctly apprehend the meaning; 
and that which is really a “* Proposition,’’ may be a false Proposi- 
tion. 

A Syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolvable into three Proposi- 
tions, and each Proposition containing two Terms; of these terms, 
that which is spoken of is ealled the subject; that which is said of 
it, the predicate; and these two are called the terms [or extremes] 
because, logically, the Subject is placed first, and the Predicate 
last;* and, in the middle, the Copula, which indicates the act of 
Judgment, as by it the Predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
Subject. The Copula must be either 1s or 13 NoT; which expressions 
indicate simply that you affirm or deny the Predicate, of the Subject. 
The substantive-verb is the only verb recognised by Logic; inasmuch 
as all others are compound; being resolvable, by means of the verb, 
“to be,’’ and a participle or adjective: e.g. ‘the Romans con- 
quered:”’ the word conquered is both copula and predicate, being 
equivalent to ‘‘ were (Cop.) victorious ’’ (Pred.) 

It is proper to observe, that the Copula, as such, has no relation 


4" , Greek and in Latin, very often, predicate is, actually, put first: as * great 
and, met unfrequently, in English, the i Diana of the Ephesians.’’ 
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to time; but expresses merely the agreement or disagreement of two 
given terms: hence, if any other tense of the substantive-verb 
besides the present, is used, it is either understood as the same in 
sense, (the difference of tense being regarded as a matter of gram- 
matical propriety only;) or else, if the circumstance of time really 
do modify the sense of the whole proposition, so as to make the use 
of that tense an essential, then, this circumstance is to be regarded 
as a part of one of the terms: ‘“‘ at that time,’’ or some such expres- 
sion, being understood: as ‘this man was honest;’’ i.e. ‘‘he is 
one formerly-honest.’’ In such cases, an emphasis, accompanied 
with a peculiar tone, is usually laid on the sulstantive-verb.? 
Sometimes the substantive-verb is both Copula and Predicate ; 
i.e. where existence only is predicated: e.g. Deus est, ‘‘there is a 
God.’’ ‘One of Jacob’s sons is not.’’ And observe, that the 
Copula, merely as such, does not imply real emwistence: e.g. ‘a 
faultless man is a Being feigned by the Stoics, and which one must 
not expect to meet with.”’ 
§ 3. 


It is evident that a Term may consist either of one Word or of 
several; and that it is not every word that is categorematic, i.e. 
capable of being employed by itself as a Term. Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, &c. and also Nouns in any other case besides the nominative, 
are syncategorematic, t.e. can only form part of a term. A nomi- 
native Noun may be by itself a term. A Verb (all except the 
substantive-verb used as the copula) is a mixed word, being resolv- 
able into the Copula and Predicate, to which it is equivalent; and, 
indeed, is often so resolved in the mere rendering out of one language 
into another; as ‘‘ tpse adest,’’ ‘‘he is present.”’ 

It is to be observed, however, that under ‘‘verb,’’ we do not 
include the Infinitive, which is properly a Noun-substantive, nor the 
Participle, which is a Noun-adjective. They are verbals; being 
related to their respective verbs in respect of the things they signify: 
but not verbs, inasmuch as they differ entirely in their mode of 
signification. It is worth observing, that an Infinitive (though it 
often comes last in the sentence) is never the predicate, except when 


another Infinitive is the Subject: e.g. 
subj. 
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pred. 


SN een 
‘‘T hope to succeed’’’ #.e. ‘to succeed is what I hope.’’ ‘* Not 
to advance is to fall back.”’ 
It is to be observed, also, that in English there are two infinitives, 
one in ‘ing,’ the same in sound and spelling as the Participle- 


* Strange to say, there are personswho greater strength! What can be the 


thus understand our Lord’s declaration 
to Pilate: ‘“*my kingdom is not of this 
world ;”? viz. “‘now;’’ meaning (secretly) 
that it was to become s0 HEREAFTE 

when his followers should have attaine: 


moral sentiments of those who can believe 
such to have been the secret sense of the 
words of a divine messenger who is to be 
our model of truth and of all virtue! 
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present; from which, however, it should be carefully distinguished; 
e.g. ‘rising early is healthful,” and ‘‘it is healthful to rise early,”’ 
are equivalent. 

Grammarians have produced much needless perplexity by speaking 
of the participle in ‘‘ing,’’ being employed so and so; when it is 
manifest that that very employment of the word constitutes it, to all 
intents and purposes, an infinitive and not a participle. 

The advantage of the infinitive in ing, is, that it may be used either 
in the nominative or in any oblique case; not (as some suppose) that 
it necessarily implies a habit; e.g. ‘‘ Seeing is believing:’’ ‘‘ there 
is glory in dying for one’s country:”’ ‘‘a habit of observing,” &e. 

If I say ‘‘he is riding,” and again ‘‘ riding is pleasant,’’ in the 
former sentence ‘‘riding ’’ is an Adjective, and is the Predicate; in 
the latter it is a Substantive and is the Subject; the sentence being 
equivalent to ‘‘it is pleasant to ride.”’ 

In this, and in many other cases, the English word IT serves as 
& representative of the Subject when that is put last: e.g. 

pred. subj. 


‘* It is to be hoped that we shall succeed.” 


An adjective (including participles) cannot, by itself, be made the 
Subject of a proposition; but is often employed as a Predicate: as 
‘Crassus was rich;’’ though some choose to cdnsider some sub- 
stantive as understood in every such case, (e.g. rich man) and con. 
sequently do not reckon adjectives among Simple-terms; [i.e. words. 
which are capable, singly, of being employed as terms.] This, 
however, is a question of no practical consequence; but I have 
thought it best to adhere to Aristotle's mode of statement. (See 
his Categ.) 

Of Simple-terms, then, (which are what the first part of Logic 
treats of) there are many divisions; of which, however, one will be 
sufficient for the present purpose; viz. into singular and common: 
because, though any term whatever may be a subject, none but a 
common term can be affirmatively predicated of several others. A 


Singularand Singular-term stands for one individual, as ‘‘Cesar,’’ ‘the 


commone 
ternmis 


Thames:”’ these, it is plain, cannot be said [ predicated | affirmatively, 
of any thing but those individuals respectively. A Common-term is 
one that may stand for any of an indefinite number of individuals, 
which are called its stgnificates: t.e. can be applied to any of them, 
as comprehending them in its single signification; as ‘‘ man,” 
‘“‘river,’ “great.” 


The learner who has gone through the Analytical Outline, will 
now be enabled to proceed to the Second and Third Chapters either 
with or without the study of the remainder of what is usually placed 
in the Firat Chapter, but which I have subjoined as a Supplement. 
See Chap. V. 
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Cuap. II.—Of Propositions. 
§ 1. 


Tie second part of Logic treats of the Proposition; which is, 
“© Judgment expressed in words.” 

A Proposition is defined logically “a Sentence indicative,” [or Definition of 
“asserting ’’] i.e. which “ affirms or denies.”’® It is this that dis 
tinguishes a Proposition from a Question, a Command, &c. 

Logical Writers are accustomed to add, in explanation of this 
definition, that a ‘‘ Proposition’? must not be ambiguous; inasmuch 
as that which has more than one meaning, is in reality not one, but 
several propositions. And they also add that it must not be imper- 
fect or ungrammatical; which is only saying that any combination 
of words that does not really form a ‘‘Sentence’’ cannot be a 
‘* Proposition;’’ though one may perhaps conjecture from it what it 
was that the speaker meant to assert. 

Propositions considered merely as Sentences, are distinguished Cstegoricat 


into ‘* Categorical’’ and ‘‘ Hypothetical.”’ hypothetical 
The Categorical asserts simply that the Predicate does, or does fin” 


not, apply to the Subject: as ‘‘ The world had an intelligent 
maker;’’ ‘* Man is not capable of raising himself, unassisted, from 
the savage to the civilized state.’’ The Hypothetical [called by 
some writers, ‘*‘ Compound’’| makes its assertion under a Condition, 
or with an Alternative; as ‘‘ If the world is not the work of chance, 
it must have had an intclligent maker:’’ ‘“ Either mankind are 
capable of rising into civilization unassisted, or the first beginning 
of civilization must have come from above.” 

The former of these two last exainples is of that kind called 
‘* Conditional-propositions;’’’ the ‘‘ condition’ being denoted by 
‘if,’ or some such word. The latter example is of the kind 
called ‘‘ Disjunctive;” the alternative being denoted by “ either’ 
and ‘‘ or.”’ 

The division of Propositions into Categorical and Hypothetical, 
is, a3 has been said, a division of them considered merely as 
Sentences; for a like distinction might be extended to other kinds 
of Sentences also. Thus, ‘‘ Are men capable of raising themselves 
to civilization ?’’ ‘Go and study books of travels,’’ are what 
might be called categorical sentences, though not propositions. ‘‘ If 
man is incapable of civilizing himself, whence came the first begin- 
ning of civilization ¢’’ might be considered as a conditional question: 
and ‘‘ Hither admit the conclusion, or refute the argument,” as & 
disjunctive command. 

6 “Sentence”? being, in logical Ian- ’ Or “hypothetical,’? according to 

uage, the Genus, and “‘indicative” the those writers who use the word ‘‘com- 


‘. Differentia,”? fr distinguishing-qua- pound” where we have used ** bypotheti- 
lity.) See Ch. V. §6. cal,” > 
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Categorical propositions are subdivided into the pure, which asserts 
simply [purely] that the subject does or does not agree with the 
predicate, and the modal, which expresses in what mode [or 
manner] it agrees; e.g. ‘‘An intemperate man will be sickly;”’ 
‘* Brutus killed Cesar;’’ are pure. ‘‘ An intemperate man will 
probably be sickly;”’ ‘‘ Brutus killed Cesar justly;’’ are modal. 
At present we speak only of pure categorical propositions. 

The above division of Propositions (into Categorical and Hypo- 
thetical) is called in the phraseology of Logical writers, a ‘‘ division 
of them according to their substance;’’ t.e. considered simply as 
sentences. 

The ‘‘ characteristic-quality”’ [ Differentia] of a Proposition being 
its ‘‘asserting,’—.e. ‘‘ affirming or denying”? something, hence 
Propositions are divided, according to their ‘‘ Quality,” into ‘‘ aftir- 
mative” and “ negative.’’ The division of them again, into ‘‘ true”’ 
and ‘‘ false,”’ is also called a division according to their ‘‘ quality;”’ 
namely, the ‘‘ quality of the Matter:” (as it has relation to the 
subject-matter one is treating of ) while the other kind of quality 
(a proposition’s being afirmative or negative) is ‘‘ the quality of the 
expression.” 

The ‘‘ quality of the matter” is considered (in relation to our 
present inquiries) as accidental, and the ‘‘ quality of the expression”’ 
as essential. For though the truth or falsity of a proposition—for 
instance, in Natural-history, is the most essential point in reference 
to Natural-history, and of a mathematical proposition, in reference 
to Mathematics, and so in other cases,—this is merely accidental 
in reference to an inquiry (such as the present) only as to forms of 
expression. In reference to that, the essential difference is that 
between affirmation and negation. 

And here it should be remarked by the way, that as, on the one 
hand, every Proposition must be either true or false, so, on the 
other hand, nothing else can be, strictly speaking, either true or 
false. In colloquial language however, ‘‘true’’ and “ false’ are 
often more loosely applied; as when men speak of the ‘‘ true cause”’ 
of any thing; meaning, ‘‘ the real cause;’’—the ‘‘ true heir,”’ that 
is, the rightful heir;—a ‘‘ false prophet,’—that is, a pretended 
prophet, or one who utters falsehoodss—a ‘true’ or ‘ false” 
argument; meaning a valid, [real] or an apparent-argument;—a 
man ‘‘true,’’ or ‘‘false”’ to his friend; te. faithful or unfaithful, &c. 

A Proposition, it is to be observed, is Affirmative or Negative, 
according to its Copula; i.e. according as the Predicate is atiirmed 
or denied of the Subject. Thus, ‘‘ Not to advance, is to fall back,” 
is affirmative: ‘No misery is truly rich’’ [or ‘a miser is not truly 
rich’’] is a negative. ‘‘ A few of the sailors were saved,” is an 
affirmative; ‘‘ Few of the sailors were saved,’’ is properly a nega- 
tive; for it would be understood that you were speaking of “ must 
of the sailors,” and denying that they were saved. 
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Another division® of propositions is according to their quantity Quantity. 


(or extent.] If the Predicate is said of the whole of the Subject, 
the proposition is Universal: if of part of it only, the proposition is 
Particular (or partial:) e.g. ‘‘ Britain is an island;’’ ‘‘ all tyrants 
are miserable;’’ ‘* no miser is rich;’’ are Universal propositions, and 
their subjects are therefore said to be distributed; being understood 
to stand, each, for the whole of its Significates: but, ‘‘ some islands 
are fertile;’’ ‘all tyrants are not assassinated;’’ are Particular, 
and their subjects, consequently, not distributed, being taken to 
stand for a part only of their Significates. 

As every proposition must be either Afirmative or Negative, and 
must also be either universal or particular, we reckon, in all, four 
kinds of pure categorical propositions, (i.e. considered as to their 
quantity and quality both;) viz. Universal Affirmative, whose symbol 
(used for brevity) is 4; Universal Negative, #; Particular Aftirm- 
ative, I; Particular Negative, 0. 


§ 2. 


When the subject of a proposition is a Common-term, the uni- 
versal signs (‘‘all, no, every’’) are used to indicate that it is 
distributed, (the proposition being consequently then universal;) the 
particular signs (‘‘ some, &e.’’) the contrary. Should there be no 
sign at all to the common term, the quantity of the proposition 
(which is called an Indefinite proposition) is ascertained by the 
matter; te. the nature of the connexion between the extremes: 
which is either Necessary, Impossible, or Contingent. In necessary 
and in impossible Matter, an Indefinite is understood as a universal: 
e.g. ‘* birds have wings;’’ i.e. all: ‘‘ birds are not quadrupeds;”’ i.e. 
none: in contingent matter, (i.e. where the terms partly [sometimes | 
agree, and partly not) an Indefinite is understood as a Particular; 
ey. ‘food is necessary to life;”’ t.e. some food; ‘‘ birds sing;’’ i.e. some 
do; ‘‘ birds are not carnivorous;’’ 2.e. some are not, or, all are not. 

It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlessly so, to reckon 
indejfinites as one class of propositions in respect of quantity.” They 
must be either universal or particular, though it is not declared 
which. The person, indeed, who utters the indefinite proposition, 
may be mistaken as to this point, and may mean to speak univer- 
sally in a case where the proposition is not universally true. And 
the hearer may be in doubt which was meant, or ought to be meant; 
but the speaker must mean either the one or the other. 

Of course the determination of a question relating to the ‘‘ mat- 
ter,’ t.e. when we are authorized to use the universal, and when, 
the particular sign,—when, an affirmative, and when a negative,— 
is what cannot be determined by Logic. 


8 See Chap. V. § 3. ; 
® Such a mode of classification resembles that of some grammarians, who, among 
the Genders, enumerate the doubi/ul gender! ms 
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As for singular propositions, (viz. those whose subject is either a 
proper name, or & common term with a singular sign) they are 
reckoned as Universals, (see Book IV. Ch. IV. § 2.) because in 
them we speak of the whole of the subject; e.g. when we say, 
‘‘ Brutus was a Roman,’’ we mean the whole of Brutus. This is 
the general rule; but some Singular-propositions may fairly be 
reckoned particular; i.e. when some qualifying word is inserted, 
which indicates that you are not speaking of the whole of the sub- 
ject; eg. ‘Cesar was not wholly a tyrant;” ‘this man is occa- 
sionally intemperate;’’ ‘non omnis moriar.”’ 

It is not meant that these may not be, and that, the most natur- 
ally, accounted Universals; but it is only by viewing them in the 
other light, that we can regularly state the Contradictory to a 
Singular proposition. Strictly speaking, when we regard such pro- 
positions as admitting of a variation in Quantity, they are not 
properly considered as Singular; the subject being, e.g. not Caesar, 
but the parts of his character. 

It is evident that the subject is distributed in every universal 
proposition, and never in a particular: (that being the very differ- 
ence between universal and particular propositions:) but the distri- 
bution or non-distribution of the predicate, depends (not on the 
quantity, but) on the quality, of the proposition; for, if any part of 
the predicate agrees with the Subject, it must be afirmed and not 
denied of the Subject; therefore, for an Affirmative-proposition to 
be true, it is sufficient that some part of the predicate agrees with 
the Subject ; and (for the same reason) for a Negative to be true, 
it is necessary that the whole of the predicate should disagree with 
the Subject: e.g. it is true that ‘learning is useful”’ though the 
whole of the term ‘‘ useful’’ does not agree with the term “ Jearn- 
ing’’ (for many things are useful besides learning;) but ‘‘ no vice is 
useful,’’ would be false if any part of the term ‘‘useful”’ agreed 
with the term ‘‘ vice;’’ t.e. if you could find any one useful thing 
which was a vice. 

And this holds good equally whether the negative proposition be 
“‘universal’’ or ‘‘ particular.’’ For to say that ‘‘ Some X is not 
Y’’ (or—which is the same in sense—that ‘* All X is not Y’’) is to 
imply that there is no part of the term ‘‘ Y’’ [no part of the Class 
which ‘‘Y”’ stands for] that is applicable to the whole without 
exception, of the term ‘‘ X;’’—in short, that there is some part of 
the term ‘* X ”’ to which “* Y”’ is wholly inapplicable. 

Thus, if I say, ‘‘ some of the men found on that island are not 
sailors of the ship that was wrecked there,’’ or, in other words, 
**the men found on that island are not, all of them, sailors of tho 
ship, &c.’’ I imply that the term ‘sailors, &c.’’ is wholly inap- 
plicable to some of the ‘men on the island;” though it might 
perhaps be aaa to others of them. 

Again, if I say ‘‘ some coin is made of silver,”’ and ‘‘ some coin 
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is not made of silver,’’ (or in other words, that ‘all coin is not 
made of silver’’) in the former of these propositions | imply, that in 
some portion (at least) of the Class of ‘* things made of silver,”’ is 
found [or comprehended] ‘‘ some coin:’’ in the latter proposition I 
imply that there 1s ** some coin’ which is contained in no portion of 
the Class of ‘‘ things made of silver;’’ or (in other words) which is 
excluded from the whole of that Class. So that the term ‘‘ made of 
silver’’ is distributed in this latter proposition, and not, in the former. 

The two practical rules then to be observed respecting distribution, 
are, 

lst, All universal propositions (and no particular) distribute the 
subject. 

2. All negative (and no affirmative) the predicate.” 

It may happen indecd, that the whole of the predicate in an 
affirmative may agree with the subject; e.g. it is equally true, that 
‘“©oll men are rational animals;’’ and ‘‘all rational animals are 
men;’’ but this is merely accidental, and is not at all implied in the 
form of expression, which alone is regarded in Logic.” 
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Of Opposition. 
§ 3. 


Two propositions are said to be opposed to each other, when, 
having the same Subject and Predicate, they differ, in quantity, or 
quality, or both.” It is evident, that with any given subject and 
predicate, you may state four distinct propositions, vzz.'A, EH, I, 
and QO; any two of which are said to be opposed; hence there are 
four different kinds of opposition, viz. Ist, the two universals (A 


10 Hence, it is matter of common re- 
mark, that it is difficult to prove a Nega- 
tive. At first sight this appears very 
obvious, from the circumstance that a 
Negative has one more Term distributed 
than the corresponding Affirmative. But 
then, again, a difficulty may be felt in 
accounting for this, inasmuch as an 
Negative may be expressed (as we shall 
see presently) as an Affirmative, and 
vice versa. The proposition, e.g. that 
“ such a one is not in the Town,” might 
Le expressed by the use of an equivalent 
term, “ he is absent from the Town.?’’ 

The fact is, however, that in every 
case where the observation as to the 
difficulty of proving a Negative holds 
good, it will be found that the proposition 
In question is contrasted with one which 
has really a term the less, distributed; or 
a term of less extensive sense. E.G. It is 
easier to prove that a man has proposed 
wise measures, than that he has never 
proposed an unwise measure. In fact, 
the one would be to prove that ‘* Some of 
his measures are wise;”’ the other, that 


** All his measures are wise.”? And nume 
berless such examples are to be found. 

But it will very often happen that 
there shall be negative propositions much 
more easily established than certain 
Affirmative ones on the same subject. 
E.G. That ** The cause of animal-heat is 
not Epona is said to have been 
estal lished by experiments; but what the 
cause 7s remains doubtful. See Note to 
Chap. III. § 5. 

11 When, however, a Singular Term is 
the Predicate, it must, of course, be co- 
extensive with the Subject; as ‘* Romu- 
lus was the founder of Rome.’”’ In this 
and also in some other cases (see B. I. 
§ 5.) we judge, not from the form of the 
expression, but from the signification of 
the terms, that they are *‘ equivalent” 
[‘‘convertible’’} terms. 

12 For Opposition of Terms, see Chap. 


_ In ordinary language however, and 
in some logical treatises, propositions 
which do not differ in Quality (viz. Sub- 
alierns) are not reckoned as ‘* opposed ”’ 


Contraries. 


Subcon. 
traries 


Subalterns, 


Contradic- 
tories. 
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and E) are called contraries to each other; 2d, the two particular, 
(I and 0) subcontraries; 3d, A and I, or E and 0, subalterns; 4th, 
A and O, or E and I, contradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of any proposition (its 
quantity and quality being known) must depend on the matter of it, 
we must bear in mind, that, ‘‘in necessary matter, all affirmatives 
are true, and negatives false; in impossible matter, vice versa; in 
contingent matter, all universals, false, and particulars true;”’ e.g. 
«« ali islands (or some islands) are surrounded by water,’’ must be 
true, because the matter is necessary: to say, ‘‘ no islands, or some 
—not, &c.’’ would have been false: again, ‘‘ some islands are 
fertile;”’ “‘ some are not fertile,’’ are both true, because it is Con- 
tingent Matter: put ‘‘all’’ or ‘‘no”’ instead of ‘‘ some,’’ and the 
propositions will be false. 

Ifence it will be evident, that Contraries will be both false in 
Contingent matter, but never both true: Subcontraries, both true in 
Contingent matter, but never both false: Contradictories, always one 
true and the other false, &c. with other observations, which will be 
immediately made on viewing the scheme; in which the four pro- 
positions are denoted by their symbols, the different kinds of matter 
by the initials, n, i, c, and the truth or falsity of each proposition 


[Every X is Y] [No X is Y] 


coutraries——______ E. 


f.n 
V.1, 
f. ¢ 


nN. Vv. f. n. 
i. f. Vv. i. 
C. Ve d subcontraries———_—____—_ Vv. ¢. 


[Some X is Y] [Some X is not Y] 
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in each matter, by the letter v. for (verum) true, f. for (falsum) 
false. 

You may substitute for the unmeaning Symbols X, Y, (which 
stand for the Terms of the above Propositions) whatever significant 
Terms you will; and on their meaning, of course, will depend the 
truth or falsity of each proposition. 

For instance, Naturalists have observed that ‘‘ animals having 
horns on the head are universally ruminant;”’ that, of ‘‘ carnivorous 
animals’’ none are ruminant; and that, of ‘ animals with hocfs,’’ 
some are ruminant, and some, not. Let us take then instead of 
«© X,’’ “animals with horns on the head,”’ and for ‘** Y,”’ “‘ rumin- 
ant:”’ here, the real connexion of the Terms in respect of their 
meaning—which Connexion is called the ‘‘ matter’ of a proposition 
-—is such’ that the Predicate may be affirmed universally of the 
Subject; and of course the affiirmatives (whether Universal or Par- 
ticular) will be true, and the ‘‘ negatives ’’ false. In this case the 
‘“matter’’ is technically called ‘‘neccssary;’’ inasmuch as we 
cannot avoid believing the Predicate to be applicable to the Subject. 

Again, let ‘‘X”’ represent ‘‘carnivorous-animal,’’ and ‘ Y ” 
‘‘ruminant:’’ this is a case of what is called ‘‘ impossible matter;” 
(t.e. where we cannot possibly conceive the Predicate to be applicable 
to the Subject) being just the reverse of the foregoing; and, of 
course, both the Affirmatives will here be false, and both Negatives 
true. 

And lastly, as an instance of what is called ‘‘contingent matter,” 
—1.e. where the Predicate can neither be affirmed universally, nor 
denied universally, of the Subject, take ‘‘ hoofed-animal”’ for ‘* X”’ 
and ‘‘ruminant’”’ for ‘‘ Y;’’ and of course the Universals will both 
be false, and the Particulars, true: that is, it is equally true that 
‘some hoofed-animals are ruminant,’’ and that ‘‘some are not.”’ 

By a careful study of the above Scheme, bearing in mind and 
applying the rule concerning matter, the learner will easily elicit all 
the maxims relating to ‘‘ Opposition;’’ as that, in the Subalterns, 
the truth of the Particular (which is called the subalternate) follows 
from the truth of the Universal (subalternans), and the falsity of 
the Universal from the falsity of the Particular: that Subalterns 
differ in quantity alone; Contraries, and also Subcontraries, in quality 
alone; Contradictories, in both: and hence, that if any proposition 
is known to be true, we infer that its Contradictory is false; if false, 
its Contradictory true, de. 

‘‘ Contradictory-opposition ”’ is the kind most frequently alluded 
to, because (as is evident from what has been just said) to deny,— 
or to dishedieve,—a proposition, 18 to assert, or to believe, its Con- 
tradictory; aud of course, to assent to, or maintain a proposition, is 
to reject its Contradictory. Belief therefore, and Disbelief, are not 
two different states of the mind, but the same, only considered in 
reference to two Contradictory propositions, And consequently, 


Belief and 
disbelief 
coincide, 


Mative 
sonversion 
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Credulity and Incredulity are not opposite habits, but the same; in 
reference to some class of propositions, and to their contradictories. 

For instance, he who is the most incredulous respecting a certain 
person’s guilt, is, in other words, the most ready to believe him not 
guilty; he who is the most credulous* as to certain works being 
within the reach of Magic, is the most incredulous [or ‘‘ slow of 
heart to believe ’’| that they are not within the reach of Magic; and 
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80, in all cases. 


The reverse of believing this or that individual proposition, is, no 
doubt, to disbelieve that same proposition: but the reverse of belief 
generally, is (not disbelief; since that implies belief; but) dowbt.” 

Of course the learner must remember, as above observed, that the 


determination of the ‘‘ matter ”’ 


is out of the province of Logie. 


The rules of Opposition merely pronounce on the truth or falsity of 


each proposition, given, the ‘‘ matter. 


? 


Of Conversion, 
§ 4, 


A proposition is said to be converted when its Terms are transposed; 
te. when the Subject is made the Predicate, and the Predicate the 
Subject. When nothing more is done, this is called simple conversion. 

No conversion is employed for any logical purpose, unless it be 
illative ;'° i.e. when the truth of the converse ts implied by the truth 
of the Exposita, (or proposition given;) e.g. 


14 As the Jews, in the time of Jesus, in 
respect of his works. . 

1 And there may even be cases in 
which doubt itself may amount to the 
mostextravagant credulity. For instance, 
it any one should ** doubt whether there 
is any such Country as EKgypt,” he 
would be in fact believing this most in- 
credible proposition; that ‘‘it is possible 
for many thousands of persons, uncon- 
nected with each other, to have agreed, 
for successive Ages, in bearing_ witness 
to the existence of a fictitious Country, 
without being detected, contradicted, or 
suspected.” . 

All this, though self-evident, is, in 
practice, frequently lost sight of: the 
more, on account of our employing, in 
reference to the Christian Religion, the 
words “ Believer and Unbelhever; ” 
whence, unthinking persons are led to 
take for granted that the rejection of 


Christianity implies a less easy belief 


than its reception. 

The only way to be safe from credulity 
on a given subject, is, either to examine 
earefully and dispassionately, and decide 
according to the evidence, or else to 
withdraw your thoughts from it alto- 

ether. £.G. In some legal trial which 
mot concern or interest us, we 


neither pronounce that the plaintiff hasa 
just title to the property he claims, nor 
again that he has nof a just title, nor yet, 
that there ¢s zo suficient evidence to show 
whether his title is just or not; but we 
disrepard the whole question. 

Iicnee we may perceive that *‘ private- 
judgment,” the right, and the duty of 
which have long been warmly debated, 
Is a thing wravoidable, in any matter 
concerning which one takes an interest. 
Yor if a man resolves that he will impli- 
citly receive, e.g. in Religious points, all 
the decisions of a certain Pastor, Chureh 
or Party, he kas, in so doing, performed 
one act of private-judgment, which in- 
cludes all the rest; just as if a man, 
distrusting his own skill m the manage- 
ment of property, should make over his 
wliole estate to trustees; in doing which 
he has exercised an act of ownership; for 
which act, generally, and for the choice 
of such ana. such particular trustees, he 
is responsible. (See Esaay II. On the 
Kingdom of Christ, § 26.) 

16 The reader must not suppose from 
the use of the word ‘“‘illative,’’ that this 
conversion is a process of reasoning: it is 
in fact only stating the same Judgment 
in another form. 
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‘No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 
No rebel is a virtuous man.”’ 


‘*No Christian is an astronomer, therefore 
No astronomer is a Christian.’’ ?” 


«Some boasters are cowards, therefore 
Some cowards are boasters.”’ ; 

The ‘‘conversion”’ of such a proposition as this, “No one [is 
happy who] is anxious for change,’’ would be effected by altering 
the arrangement of the words in brackets, into ‘‘ who is happy.” 

Strictly speaking, that is not a real ‘conversion, —but only an 
‘apparent conversion ’’—which is not ‘‘illative.’’ For, (as has been 
above said) there is not a mere transposition of the terms, but a 
new term introduced, when a term which was undistributed in the 
‘‘exposita,” is distributed [taken universally] in the Converse. 
But as it is usual, in common discourse, to speak of ‘‘an unsound 
argument,’’—meaning ‘‘an apparent-argument, which is in reality 
not an argument,” so, in this case also, it is common to say, for 
instance, that ‘‘ Euclid proves first that all equilatcral triangles are 
equiangular, and afterwards he proves the Converse, that all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral:”’ or again, to say, ‘‘ It is true 
that all money is wealth; but I deny the Converse, (in reality, the 
apparent-converse) that all wealth is money.” 

Conversion then, strictly so called,—that is, ‘‘ illative-conversion,” 
—can only take place when no term is distributed in the Converse, 
which was undistributed in the ‘‘ Exposita.” 

Hence, since E [ Universal-negative] distributes both terms, and 
I, [ Particular-affirmative| neither, these may both be simply-con- 
verted illatively; as in the examples above. But as A does not 
distribute the Predicate, its simple-conversion would not be illative; 
(e.g. from ‘‘all birds are animals,’ you cannot infer that “all 
animals are birds,’’) as there would be a term distributed in the 
Converse, which was not before. We must therefore limit its 
quantity from universal to particular, and the Conversion will be 
illative: (e.g. “ some animals are birds;’’) this might be fairly named 
conversion by limitation; but is commonly called ‘* Conversion per 
accidens.’’ J may thus be converted also. But in 0, whether the 
quantity be changed or not, there will still be a term (the predicate 
of the converse) distributed, which was not before: you can therefore 
only convert it illatively, by changing the quality; 7.e. considering the 
negative as attached to the predicate instead of to the copula, and 
thus regarding it as I. One of the terms will then not be the same 
as before; but the proposition will be equipollent (i.e. convey the 


17 When Galileo’s persecutors endeav- the same may be said of some opponents 
oured to briug about the former of these, of Geology atthe present day. , 
they forgot that it implied the latter. And 


Conversion 
peraceidens, 


Contraposi- 


tion, 
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same meaning); eg. ‘some who possess wealth are not happy:” 
you may consider ‘“‘not-happy”’ as the predicate, instead of “happy;” 
the proposition will then be I, and of course may be simply con- 
verted; ‘‘some who are not happy possess wealth: ’’ or, (as such a 

roposition is often expressed) ‘‘one may possess wealth without 
eg happy.” ® This may be named conversion by negation; or as 
it is commonly called, by contraposition.” 

A may also be fairly converted in this way, eg. 


“Every poet is a man of genius; therefore 
He who is not a man of genius is not a poet:” 
(or, ‘“‘ None but a man of genius can be a poet:” 
or, ‘A man of genius alone can be a poet:”’ 
or, ‘‘ One cannot be a poet without being a man of genius.”’) 


For (since it is the same thing to affirm some attribute of the sub- 
ject, or to deny the absence of that attribute) the original proposition 
[Exposita] is precisely equipollent to this. 


subj. 


pred. 


cr ™ (Fe ee a eT IN 
66 N 1 f } oe 
0 poet 1s not-a-man-ol-genius; 


which, being E, may of course be simply converted. Thus, in one 
of these three ways, every proposition may be illatively converted: 
viz. H, I, Simply; A, O, by Negation; A, L,— Limitation. 


Convertible 
terms 


Ambiguity  18Jt is worth remarking by the way, 
of the words that in such examples as the above, the 
soe Eo &e Words, “may,” “can,” “cannot,” &c. 
must, XC hive no reference (as they sometimes 
have) to power, as exercised by an agent; 
but merely to the dis(ribution or non-dis- 
tribution of Terms: or to the confidence 
or douhtfulness we feel respecting some 
ge ere 

‘o say, for instance, that ‘fa man who 
has the plague may recover,’? does not 
mean that “Sit is m his power to recover 
if he chooses;”? but it is only a form 
of aero a particular-proposition: [1] 
namely, that “Some who have the plague 
recover.”? And again to say, ** there may 
be a bed of coal in this district,’’? means 
merely ** The existence of a bed of coal 
in this district—is—a thing which I can- 

not confidently deny or attrm.”? 
So also to say “a virtuous man cannot 
betray his Country ”’ for “itis impossible 
that a virtuous man should betray, &c.’’] 
does not mean that he lacks the povrer, 
(for there is no virtue in not doing what 
is out of one’s power) but mevely that 
**not betraying one’s country ” forms an 
essentiul part of the notion conveyed by 
the cern ** virtuous.”? We mean in short 


Note, that as it was remarked that, in some affirmatives, the 
whole of the Predicate does actually agree with the Subject, so, 


that it is as much out of our power to 
conceive a virtuous man who should be a 
traitor, as to conceive ‘*a Square with 
unequal sides;”’ that is, a square which 13 
nota square. ‘lhe expression therefore 
is mercly a way of stating the Universal- 
proposition [EK] ** No virtuous man be- 
trays his Country.” 

So again, to say, ‘‘a weary traveller in 
the deserts of Arabia must eagerly drink 
when he comes to a Spring,’ does not 
mean that he is compelled to drink, but 
that I cannot aroid believing that he 
will ;—that there is no dowbt in my mind. 

In theseand many other such instances 
the words ‘‘may,’? ‘must,’ ** can,’ 
“‘impossible,”? &c. have reterence, not to 

wer or absence of power in an agent, 

ut only to universality or absence of 
universality in the expression; or, to 
doubt or absence of doubt in our own 
mind, respecting what 1s asserted. See 
Appendix, No. I, Art. May. 

®No mention is made by Aldrich of 
this kind of conversion; but it has been 
thought advisable to insert it, as being 
in frequent use, and also as being em- 
ployed in this treatise for the direst 
reduction of Baroko and Bokardo, 
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when this is the case, A being converted simply, the Converse will 
be true: but still, as its truth does not follow from that of the 
original proposition [‘‘exposita’’] the Conversion is not illative. 
Many propositions in mathematics are of this description: e.g. 


‘* All equilateral triangles are equiangular;”’ and 
‘‘ All equiangular triangles are equilateral.” 


Though both these propositions are true, the one does not follow 
from the other; and mathematicians accordingly give a distinct 
proof of each. 

As the simple converse of A can then only be true when the sub- 
ject and predicate are exactly equivalent (or, as they are called, 
convertible terms); and as this must always be the case in a just 
definition, so the correctness of a definition may be tried by this 
test. £#.G. ‘A good government is that which has the happiness 
of the governed for its object;”’ if this be a right definition it will 
follow that ‘(a government which has the happiness of the governed 
for its object is a good one.’ But to assert a proposition, and to 
add, or imply, that 7 is a just definition, is to make, not one asser- 
tion, but two. 


Cuap. I1].—Of Arguments 
§ 1. 


Tue third operation of the mind, viz. reasoning, [or ‘‘ discourse’’] 
expressed in words, 18 argument; and an argument stated at full 
length, and in its regular form, is called a syllogism. The third 
part of Logic therefore treats of the syllogism. Every Argument” 
consists of two parts; that which 7s proved; and that by means of 
which it is proved. The former is called, before it is proved, the 
yuestion; when proved, the conclusion, | or inference ;] that which is 
used to prove it, if stated last (as is often done in common discourse, ) 
is called the reason, and is introduced by ‘‘ because,”’ or some other 
causal conjunction; e.g. ‘‘ Cesar deserved death, because he was a 
tyrant, and all tyrants deserve death.”’ If the Conclusion be stated 
last (which is the strict logical form, to which all Reasoning may 
be reduced) then, that which is employed to prove it is called the 
premises,” and the Conclusion is then introduced by some illative 
conjunction, as “‘ therefore,”’ e.g. 

20 { mean, in the strict technical sense; conclusion is established by the Argw- 
for in popular use the word Argumentis ment:’’ i.e. Premises.—See Appendix, 
often employed to denote the latter ot No. I. Art. Argument. 


these two parts alone: eg. “This isan —_ 2! Both the premises together are some- 
Argument to prove so and so;” ‘*this times called the antecedent. e 


Syllogisms. 


Definition of 
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«* All tyrants deserve death: 


Caesar was a tyrant; 
therefore he deserved death.’’* 


Since, then, an argument is an expression in which ‘‘ from some- 


Arguiaent. thing laid down and granted as true (i.e. the Premises) something 


else (i.e. the Conclusion) beyond this must be admitted to be true, as 
following necessarily [resulting] from the other; 
is wholly concerned in the use of language, it follows that a Syllo- 


29 


and since Logic 


gism (which is an argument stated in a regular logical form) must 


Definttionof be ‘fan argument so expressed, that the conclusiveness of it 1s 


Syllogism. 


Necessary 
and probable 
conclusions, 


manifest from the mere force of the expression,’’ i.e. without con- 
sidering the meaning of the terms: e.g. in this Syllogism, ‘* Every 
Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X:”’ the Conclusion is inevitable, 
whatever terms X, Y, and Z respectively are understood to stand 
for. And to this form all legitimate Arguments may ultimately be 
brought. 

One circumstance which has misled some persons into the notion 
that there may be Reasoning that is not, substantially, syllogistic, is 
this; that in a Syllogism we see the Conclusion following certainly 
[ or necessarily | from the Premises; and again, in any apparent-syllo- 
gism which on examination is found to be (as we have scen in some 
of the examples) not a real one [not ‘‘ valid’’| the Conclusion does 
not follow at all; and the whole is a mere deception. And yet we 
often hear of Arguments which have some weight, and yet are not 
quite devisive;—of Conclusions which are rendered probable, but 
not absolutely certain, &c. And hence some are apt to imagine 
that the conclusiveness of an Argument admits of degrees; and that 
sometimes a conclusion may, probably and partially,—though not 
certainly and completely,—follow from its Premises. 

This mistake arises from men’s forgetting that the Premises 
themselves will very often be doubtful; and then, the Conclusion also 
will be doubtful. 

As was shown formerly, one or both of the Premises of a perfectly 


3% It may be observed that the defini- 


ed notalways, employs the term “syllogism”? 
tion here given ot an aryument, is in the 


in the very sense to which I have confined 


common treatises of Logie laid down as 
the definition of a syllogism; a word 
which I have confined toa more restricted 
sense. ‘There cannot evidently be any 
argument, whether regularly or irregu- 
larly expressed, to which the definition 
given by Aldrich, tor instance, would 
not apply; so that he appears to employ 
- syllogism” as synonymous with “ areu- 
ment.” But besides that it is clearer and 
more convenient, when we have these 
two words at hand, to employ them in 
the two senses respectively which we 
want to express, the truth is, that in so 
doing I have actually contormed to 
Aldrioh’s practice: tor he generally, if 


it: wz. to denote an argument staled in 
regular logical form; as e.g. in a part of 
his work (omitted in the late editions) in 
which he is objecting to a certain pre- 
tended syllogism in ‘tie work of another 
writer, he says, ** valet certe argumentum; 
sullogismus tamen est falsissimus,’”’ &e. 
Now (waiving the exception that might 
be tahen at this use of “* falsissimus,”’ 
nothing being, strictly, true or false, but 
a proposition) it is plain that he limits the 
word *syllogism’’ to the sense in which 
it is here detined, and is consequently 


Pp conaistont with his own definition ot 
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valid Syllogism may be utterly false and absurd: and then, the 
Conclusion, though inevitably following from them, may be either 
-true or false, we cannot tell which. And if one or both of the 
Premises be merely probable, we can infer from them only a pro- 
bable Conclusion; though the conclusiveness,—that is, the connexion 
between the Premises and the Conclusion—is perfectly certain. 

For instance, assuming that ‘‘ every month has 30 days”’ (which 
is palpably false) then, from the minor-premise that ‘‘ April is a 
month,”’ it follows (which happens to be true) that ‘‘ April has 30 
days:”’ and from the minor premiss that ‘‘ February is a month,” 
it follows that ‘‘ February has 30 days;’’ which is false. In each 
case the conclusiveness of the Argument is the same; but in every 
case, when we have ascertained the falsity of one of the Premises, 
we know nothing (as far as that argument is concerned) of the truth 
or falsity of the Conclusion. 

When however we are satisfied of the falsity of some Conclusion, 
we may, of course, be sure that (at least) one of the Premises is 
false; since if they had both been true, the Conclusion would have 
been true. 

And this—which is called the ‘‘ indirect’’ mode of proof—is often 
employed (even in Mathematics) for establishing what we maintain: 
that is, we prove the falsity of some Proposition (in other words, 
the truth of its contradictury) by showing that if assumed as a 
Premiss, along with another Premiss known to be true, it leads to a 
Conclusion manifestly false. For though, from a false assumption, 
either falschood or truth may follow, from a true,assumption, truth 
only can follow. 


§ 2. 


The Rule or Maxim (commonly called ‘‘ dictum de omni et nullo’’) 
by which Aristotle explains the validity of the above Argument 
(every Y is X, Zis Y, therefore Z is X), is this: whatever is pr edie 
cated of a term distributed, whether afirmatively or negatively, may 
be predicated in like manner of every thing contained under it. Thus, 
in the examples above, X is predicated of Y distributed, and Z is 
contained under Y (7.e. is its Subject;) therefore X is predicated of Z: 
so ‘all tyrants,” &e. (§ 1.) This rule may be ultimately applied 
to all arguments; (and their validity ultimately rests on their con- 
formity thereto) but it cannot be directly and immediately applied to 
all even of pure categorical syllogisms; for the sake of brevity, 
therefore, some other Axioms are commonly applied in practice, to 
avoid the occasional tediousness of reducing all syllogisms to that 
form in which Aristotle’s dictum is applicable.” 

23 Instead of following the usual ar- applies to only one of them, I have pur- 
rangement, in laying down first the sued what appears a simpler and more 
Canons which apply to all the figures of hilosophical arrangement, aud more 


categorical syllogisms, and then going ikely to impress on the learner’s mind a 
back to the ‘dictum of Aristotle’? whic just view ot the science: viz. Ist,éo give 


Aristotle’s 


dictui. 


Canons of 
categorical. 
syllugisms. 
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We will speak firat of pure categorical syllogisms; and the 
Axioms or Canons by which their validity is to be explained: viz. 
first, if two terms agree with one and the same third, they agree with 
each other: secondly, if one term agrees and another disagrees with 
one and the same third, these two disagree with each other. On the 
former of these Canons rests the validity of afirmative conclusions; 
on the latter, of negative; for no categorical syllogism can be faulty 
which does not violate these Canons; none correct which does: 
hence on these two Canons are built the rules or cautions which are 
to be observed with respect to syllogisms, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether those Canons have been strictly observed or not. 

Ist. Every syllogism has three, and only three terms: viz. the 
middle-term, and the two terms (or extremes, as they are commonly 
called) of the Conclusion [or Question]. Of these, Ist, the subject 
of the Conclusion is called the minor-term; 2d, its predicate, the 
major-term; and 3d, the middle-term, (called by the older logicians 
“ Argumentum,’’) is that with which each of them is separately 
compared, in order to judge of their agreement or disagreement 
with each other. If therefore there were two middle-terms, the 
extremes (or terms of conclusion) not being both compared to the 
sume, could not be conclusively compared to each other. 

2d. Every syllogism has three, and only three propositions; viz. 
Ist, the major-premiss (in which the major term is compared with 
the middle:) 2d, the minor-premiss (in which the minor-term is 
compared with the middle;) and 3d, the Conclusion, in which the 
Minor-term is compared with the Major.” 

3d. Note, that if the middle-term is ambiguous, there are in reality 
two middle-terms, in sense, though but one in sound. An ambiguous 
Middle-term is either an eguivocal term used in different senses in 
the two premises: (€.g. 


* Light is contrary to darkness; 
Feathers are dight; therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :”’) 


ora term not distributed: for as it is then used to stand for a part 
only of its stgnificates, it may happen that one of the Extremes may 
have been compared with one part of it, and the other with another 
part of it; e.g. 


wie rule (Aristotle’s Dictum) which ap- 
plies tothe most clearly and regularly-con- 
structed argument, the Syllogism in the 
first Figure, to which all reasoning may 
be reduced: then, the canons ap Feable 
to all categoricals; then, those belonging 
to the Aypotheticals; and lastly, to treat 
vf the Sorifes; which is improperly 
placed_by Aldrich before the hypotheti- 
vals. By this plan the province of strict 
Logic js extended as far as it can be; 


every kind of argument which is of a 

sullogistic character, and accordingly, 
rectly cognizable by the rules of Logic, 

a enumerated in natural order. 

24 In some logical treatises the Major 
premiss is called simply ‘** Propositio;” 
and the Minor ‘* Assumptio.” In ordi- 
nary discourse, the word ‘* Principle” is 
often used to denote the Major-premiss, 
and ** Reason,’’ the Minor. 
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‘* White is a colour, 
Black is a colour; therefore 
Black is white.”” Again, 





«< Some animals are beasts, 
Some animals are birds; therefore 
Some birds are beasts.”’ 


The middle-term therefore must be distributed once, at least, in the 
premises; (i.e. by being the Subject of an Universal, or Predicate 
of a Negative, Chap. II. § 2,) and once is sufficient; since if one 
extreme has been compared to a part of the middle-term, and 
another to the whole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term must be distributed in the conclusion which was not 
distributed in one of the premises; for that (which is called an t/icit 
process, either of the Major or the Minor term) would be to employ 
the whole of a term in the Conclusion, when you had employed only 
a part of it in the Premiss; and thus, in reality, to introduce a 
fourth term: e.g. 


‘* All quadrupeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped; therefore 
It is not an animal.’’—TIlicit process of the major. 


Again, ‘‘ What is related in the Talmud is unworthy of credit: 
Miraculous stories are related in the Talmud; therefore Miraculous 
stories are unworthy of credit.”’ If this conclusion be taken as A, 
there will be an ‘‘illicit process of the Minor-term;’’ (since every one 
would understand the Minor-premiss as particular) but a particular 
conclusion may fairly be inferred. In the case of an illicit-process 
of the Major, on the contrary, the premises do not warrant any 
conclusion at all. 

oth, From negative premises you can infer nothing. For in them 
the Middle is pronounced to disagree with both extremes; not, to 
agree with both; or, to agree with one, and disagree with the 
other; therefore they cannot be compared together; e.g. 


‘‘ A fish is not a quadruped;” 
‘‘ A bird is not a quadruped,”’ proves nothing, 


Oth. If one premiss be negative, the conclusion must be negative; 
for in that premiss the middle-term is pronounced to disagree with 
one of the Extremes, and in the other premiss (which of course is 
affirmative by the preceding rule) to agree with the other extreme; 
therefore the Extremes disagreeing with each other, the Conclusion 
is negative. In the same manner it may be shown, that to prove a 
negative conclusion one of the Premises must be a negative. 
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75 By these six rules all categorical Syllogisms are to be tried; 
and from them it will be evident; Ist, that nothing can be proved 
from two particular Premises; (since you will then have ezther the 
middle Term undistributed, or an tlictt process. For if each premiss 
were I, there would be no distribution of any term at all: and if 
the premises were I and QO, as 
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«¢ Some animals are sagacious ; 
Some beasts are not sagacious : 
Some beasts are not animals.”’ 


there would be but one term—the predicate of O—distributed; and 
supposing that one to be the Middle, then, the conclusion (being of 
course negative, by rule 6th) would have its predicate,—the Major- 
term—distributed, which was undistributed in the premiss. And, 
for the same reason, Zdly, that if one of the Premises be particular, 
the Conclusion must be particular; e.g. 


** All who fight bravely deserve reward ; 
Some soldiers fight bravely;’’ you can only infer that 
** Some soldiers deserve reward :”’ 


for to infer a universal Conclusion would be an ‘‘ illicit-process of 
the Minor.’ But from two universal Premises you cannot always 
infer a universal Conclusion; e.g. 


** All gold is precious 3 
All gold is a mineral; therefore 
Some mineral is precious.”’ 


And even when we can infer a universal, we are always at liberty 
to infer a particular; since what is predicated of all may of course be 
predicated of some.” 


Of Moods. 
§ 3. 


When we designate the three propositions of a syllogism in their 
order, according to their respective ‘*‘ Quantity’’ and ‘+ Quality”’ 


35 Others have given twelve rules, which 
I found might more conveniently be 
reduced to six. No syllogism can be 
faulty which violates none of these six 


of the Logical-writers summed up the 
foregoing rules, were, 
** Distribus Medium, nec quartus ter- 
minus adsit ;?’ 


rules. It is much less perplexing to a 
learner not to lay down as a distinct rule, 
that, ¢.9. against purticular premises: 
which is properly aresult of the foregoing 3 
since a eyiloe at with two particular 
remises would offend against either R. 
.or R. 4. Mo 
% The memorial-lines in which some 


“ Utraque nec premissa negans, neo 
particularis ;”? 

* Sectetur partem Conclusio deteriorem;:” 
(i.e. the Particular being regarded 
as ee hekark to the Universal; and 
the Negative, to the Affirmative) 

** Kt non distribuai nist cum Pre nissa, 
negelve.”? 
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(indicated by their symbols) we are said to determine the mood of the 
syllogism. £.G. The example just above, ‘all gold, d&c.”’ is in 
the Mood A, A, I. 

As there are four kinds of propositions, and three propositions in 
each syllogism, all the possible ways of combining these four, (A, 
E, I, O,) by threes, are sixty-four. For, any one of these four may 
be the major-premiss; each of these four majors may have four 
different minors; and of these sixteen pairs of premises, each may 
have four different conclusions. 4X 4 (== 16) X 4=— 64. This 
is a mere arithmetical calculation of the Moods, without any regard 
to the logical rules; for many of these Moods are inadmissible in 
practice, from violating some of those rules; e.g. the Mood EH, E, 
E, must be rejected as having negative premises; I, O, O, for 
particular premises; and many others for the same faults; to which 
must be added I, E, O, for an ‘‘illicit-process of the major,’’ in 
every Figure ; since the Conclusion, being negative, would distribute 
the Major-term, while the Major-premiss, being I, would distribute 
no term. By examination then of all, it will be found that, of the 
sixty-four there remain but eleven Moods which can be used ina 
legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A, A, A, I, A, E, E, A, E, O, 
A,I,I, A,0, 0, E,A,E, E, A,0O, E,1,0, I, A,I, 0, A, O. 


Of Figure. 
§ 4. 


The Figure of a syllogism consists in the situation of the Middle- 
term with respect to the ixtremes of the Conclusion, [7.e. the major 
and minor term.| When the Middle-term is made the sulject of the 
major premiss, and the predicate of the minor, that is called the first 
Figure; which is far the most natural and clear of all, as to this 
alone Aristotle’s dictum may be at once applied. In the Second- 
Figure the Middle-term is the predicate of both premises: in the 
Third, the subject of both: in the Fourth, the predicate of the Major 
premiss, and the subject of the Minor. This Figure is the most 
awkward and unnatural of all, being the very reverse of the first. 

Note, that the proper order™ is to place the Major premiss first, 
and the Minor second; but this does not constitute the Major and 
Minor premises; for that premiss (wherever placed) is the Major, 
ay contains the major term, and the Minor, the minor (v. R. 2. 

-) 
Each of the allowable moods mentioned above will not be allowable 
in every Figure; since it may violate some of the foregoing rules, in 
_ 1 Proper, i.e. ina Treatise on Logic or intelligent, fall into the strange misap- 
In a logical analysis; not, necessarily in rehension alluded to. The proper col- 
ordinary discourse. ‘This remark may ocation of plants in a botanical herba- 


appear superfluous, but that 1 have rium, and in a flower-garden, and Aguln, 
KDOwN a writer, generally acute and ona farm, would be widely different. 
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one Figure, though not in another: e.g. I, A, I, is an allowable 
mood in the third Figure; but in the first it would have an undis- 
tributed middle.” So A, E, E, would in the first Figure have an 
illicit process of the major, but is allowable in the second; and 
A, A, A, which in the first Figure is allowable, would in the third 
have an illicit process of the minor: all which may be ascertained by 
trying the different Moods in each figure, as per scheme. 
Let X represent the Major term, Z the Minor, Y the Middle. 


Ist Fig. 2d Fig. 3d Fig. 4th Fig. 
Y, X, pie & b>. © pee a 
Z, Y, (ae eo Y,.2Z, Y, Z, 
Z, X, Z, X, ZL, X, Z, X. 


The Terms alone being here stated, the quantity and quality of 
each Proposition (and consequently the Mood of the whole Syllo- 
gism) is left to be filled up: (ze. between Y and X, we may place 
either a negative or affirmative Copula: and we may prefix either a 
universal or particular sign to Y.) By applying the Moods then to 
each Figure, it will be found that each figure will admit six Moods 
only, as not violating the rules against undistributed middle, and 
against illicit process: and of the Moods so admitted, several (though 
valid) are useless, as having a particular Conclusion, when a uni- 
versal might have been drawn; e.g. A, A, I, in the first Figure, 


‘* All human creatures are entitled to liberty; 
All slaves are human creatures; therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to liberty.”’ 


Of the twenty-four Moods, then, (six in each Figure,) five are 
for this reason neglected: for the remaining ninetecn, logicians 
have devised names to distinguish both the Mood itself, and the 
Figure in which it is found; since when ono Mood (1.e. one in itself, 
without regard to Figure) occurs in two different Figures, (as E, 
A, EI, in the first and second) the mere letters denoting the mood 
would not inform us concerning the figure. In these names, then, 
the three vowels denote the propositions of which the Syllogism is 
composed: the consonants (besides their other uses, of which 
hereafter) serve to keep in mind the Figure of the Syllogism. 


Fig. 1. gern, cHlArEnt, dArIi, fErIlOque 
prioris. 


BEG. Some restraint is salutary: all restraint is unpleasant: something 
1 : : I A 
unpleasant is salutary. Again: Some herbs are fit for food: nightshade is an 


I 
herb: some nightshade is fit for food. 
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Fic. 2 cEsArK, cAmEstrEs, fEstInO, bArOkO,” 
S: # secunde. 


tertia, dArAptI, dIsAmIs, dAtisI, fEl- 
Fig. 3. AptOn, bOkArdO,” fErIsO, habet: 
quarta insuper addit. 


Fic. 4 eee cAmEnEs, dimArIs, fEsA- 
& * 2 pO, frEsIsOn. 


By a careful study of these mnemonic lines (which must be 
committed to memory) you will perceive that A can only be proved 
in the First-Figure, in which also every other proposition may be 
proved; that the Second proves only negatives: the Third only 
particulars: that the First-Figure requires the major-premiss to be 
universal, and the minor, afirmative, &c.; with many other such 
observations, which will readily be made, (on trial of several 
Syllogisms, in different Moods) and the reasons for which will be 
found in the foregoing rules. £.G.To show why the Second-Figure 
has only Negative Conclusions, we have only to consider that in it 
the middle-term bemg the predicate in beth premises, would not be 
distributed unless one premiss were negative; (Chap. II. § 2.) there- 
fore the Conclusion must be negative also, by Chap. III. § 2, Rule 
6. Ove Mood in each figure may suffice in this place by way of 
example: : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bAr.) ‘‘Every Y is X; (bA) every Z is Y; 
therefore (rA) every Z is X:”’ eg. let the major-term (which is 
represented by X) be ‘‘ one who possesses all virtuc;’’ the minor- 
term (Z) ‘* every man who possesses one virtue;’’ and the middle- 
term (Y) ‘f every one who possesses prudence;’’ and you will have 
the celebrated argument of Aristotle, Lth. sixth book, to prove that 
the virtues are inseparable; viz. 


‘‘ He who possesses prudence, possesses all virtue; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence; therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all.”’ 


Second, Camestres, (cAm) ‘‘every X is Y; (Es) no Z is Y; 
(trEs) no Z is X,’’ Let the major-term (X) be ‘‘ true philosophers,”’ 
the minor (Z) ‘‘ the Epicureans;’’ the middle (Y) ‘‘ reckoning virtue 
a good in itself;’’ and this will be part of the reasoning of Cicero, 
Of. book first and third, against the Epicureans. 

Third, Darapti, viz. (dA) ‘‘ Every Y is X; (rAp) every Y is Z; 
therefore (¢/) some Z is X:”’ e.7. 


” Or, Fakoro, see § 7. 30 Or, Dokamo, see § 7. 


Use of the 
Second. 
Figure. 
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‘‘ Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals; but 
prudence is a virtue: therefore some virtue has for its object 
the benefit of the individual,’ 


is part of Adam Smith’s reasoning (Moral Sentiments) against 
I{utcheson and others, who placed all virtue in benevolence. 

Fourth, Camenes, viz. (cAm) “every X is Y; (Ln) no Y is Z; 
therefore (Hs) no Z is X:” eg. 


‘¢ Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurtful to socicty ; 
therefore 
What is hurtful to society is never expedient ;”’ 


is part of Cicero’s argument in Of. Lib. ili.; but it is an inverted 
and clumsy way of stating what would much more naturally fall inte 
the First-Figure; for if you examine the Propositions of a Syllogism 
in the Fourth-Figure, beginning at the Conclusion, you will see that 
as the major term is predicated of the minor, so is the minor of the 
middle, and that again of the major; so that the major appears to 
be merely predicated of itself. Uence the five Moods in this Figure 
are seldom or never used; some one of the fourteen (moods with 
names) in the first three Figures, being the forms into which all 
arguments may most readily be thrown: but of these, the four in 
the First-Figure are the clearest and most natural; as to them 
Aristotle’s Dictum will tmmediately apply. 

With respect to the use of the first three Figures (for the Fourth 
is never employed but by an accidental awkwardness of expression) 
it may be remarked, that the First is that into which an argument 
will be found to fall the most naturally, except in the following 
cases:—First, When we have to disprove something that has been 
maintained, or is likely to be believed, our arguments will usually 
be found to take most conveniently the form of the Second-Figure: 
viz. we prove that the thing we are speaking of cannot belong to 
such a Class, either because it has something of which that Class 
is destitute, (Cesare) or because it wants what belongs to the whole, 
of that Class ; (Camestres) e.g. “No impostor would have warned 
his followers (as Jesus did) of the persecutions they would have to 
submit to; and again, ‘‘An enthusiast would have expatiated 
(which Jesus and his followers did not) on the particulars of a future 
state.” 

The same observations will apply, mutatis mutandis, when a 
Particular Conclusion is sought; as in Festino and Baroko. 

The arguments used in the process called the ‘‘ Abscissio Infiniti,” 
will in general be the most easily referred to this Figure. (See 
Chap. V. § 1. subsection 6.) The phrase was applied by some 
logical writers to a scries of arguments used in any inquiry in which 
we go on excluding, one by one, certain suppositions, or certain 
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classes of things, from that whose real nature we are seeking to 
ascertain. 

Thus, certain symptoms, suppose, exclude ‘‘ small-pox ;”” that is, 
prove this not to be the patient's disorder; other symptoms, suppose, 
exclude ‘‘ Scarlatina,”’ &c., and so one may proceed by gradually 
narrowing the range of possible suppositions. Hence, the Second- 

Figure might be called the ‘‘ exclusive’ Figure. 

The Third-Figure is, of course, the one employed when the Use of the 

i a. Third- 
Middle-Term is Singular, since a Singular term can only be a gigure. 
Subject. This is also the form into which most arguments will 
naturally fall that are used to establish an objection (Enstasis of 
Aristotle) to an opponent’s Premiss, when his argument is such as 
to require that premiss to be Universal. It might be called, there- 
fore, the ‘‘ Hnstatic’’ Figure. #.G. If any one contends that “ this or 
that doctrine ought not to be admitted, because it cannot be explained 
or comprehended,”’ his suppressed major-premiss may be refuted by 
the argument that ‘‘the connexion of the Body and Soul cannot be 
explained or comprehended.”’ Thus again you might prove by the 
example of a certain individual,” the contradictory of a Proposition 
(which would seem to most persons a very probable conjecture) that 
a deaf and dumb person, born blind, cannot be taught language. 

A great part of the reasoning of Butler’s Analogy may be 
exhibited in this form. 

As it is on the Dictum above-mentioned that all Reasoning wlti- Reduction of 
mately depends, so, all arguments may be in one, way or other nee 
brought into some one of the four Moods in the First-Figure: and a 
Syllogism is, in that case, said to be reduced: (ie. to the first-figure.) 

These four are called the perfect moods, and all the rest imperfect. 


Ostensive Reduction. 
§ 5. 


In reducing a Syllogism, we are not, of course, allowed to intro- 
duce any new Term or Proposition, having nothing granted but the 
truth of the Premises; but these Premises are allowed to be illatively 
converted (because the truth of any Proposition ¢mplies that of its 
illative Converse) or transposed: by taking advantage of this liberty, 
where there is need, we deduce (in Figure Jst,) from the Premises 
originally given, either the very same Conclusion as the original one, 
or another from which the original Conclusion follows by illative 
Cunversion. E.G. Darapti, 


ss All wits are dreaded; 
All wits are admired; 
Some who are admired are dreaded,” 


*% Laura Bridgeman, alluded to above. 
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is reduced into Darii, by converting ‘‘ by limitation’’ (per accidens) 
the minor Premiss. 


‘* All wits are dreaded 3 
Some who are admired are wits; therefore 
Some who are admired are dreadcd.”’ 


And Camestres,—e.g. 


‘* All true philosophers account virtue a good in itsclf; 
The advocates of pleasure do not account, &e. 
Thercfore they are not true philosophers,” 


is reduced to Celarent, by simply converting the Minor, and then 
transposing the Premises. 


** Those who account virtue a good in itself, are not advocates 
of pleasure ; 
All true philosophers account virtue, &c.: therefore 
No true philosophers are advocates of pleasure.” 


This Conclusion may be illatively converted into the original one, 
So, Baroko;” eg. 


Reduction ; ‘* Every true patriot is a friend to religions 
ee Some great statesmen are not friends to religion; 
by negation. Some great statesmen are not true patriots,’ 


to Ferio, by converting the major by negation, [‘‘ contraposition,”*] 
vide Chap II. § 4. 


‘« Tie who is not a friend to religion, is not a true patriot; 
Some great statesmen,” &e. 


and the rest of the Syllogism remains the same; only that the 
minor Premiss must be considered as affirmative, because you take 
‘* not-a-friend-to-religion,’’ as the middle term, In the same 
manner Bokardo® to Darit; e.g. 


**Some slaves are not discontented; 
All slaves are wronged; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not discontented.” 


Convert the major ‘ by negation ” (‘‘ contraposition ”’) and then 
transpose them; the Conclusion will be the converse by negation of 
the original one, which therefore may be inferred from it; e.g. 


$8 Or Fakoro, considered ¢.e, as Festino, 33 Or Dokamo, considered 7.¢, as Disa- 
See note at the end of tuis chapter. Mis. See nois at the end of this chapter. 
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‘© All slaves are wronged; 
Some who are not discontented are slavess 
Some who are not discontented are wronged.” 


In these ways (by what is called Ostensive Reduction, bezause 
you prove, in the first figure, either the very same Conclusion as 
before, or one which implies it) all the imperfect Moods may be 
reduced to the four perfect ones. But there is also another way, 
called Jndirect-reduction, or 


Reductio ad impossibile. 
§ 6. 


By which we prove (in the First-Figure) not, directly, that the 
original Conclusion is true, but that it cannot be false; 7.e. that an 
absurdity would follow from the supposition of its being false; ¢.g. 


‘‘ All true patriots are friends to religion; 
Some great statesmen are not friends to religions 
Some great statesmen are not true patriots:’ 


if this Conclusion be not true, its contradictory must be true; vig. 
‘‘ All great statesmen are true patriots?” 


let this then be assumed, in the place of the minor Premiss of the 
original Syllogism, and a false conclusion will be proved; e.g. 


bAr, ‘‘ All true patriots are friends to religion; 
bA, All great statesmen are true patriots; 
rA, All great statesmen are friends to religion:” 


for as this Conclusion is the Contradictory of the original minor 
Premiss, it must be false, since the Premises are always supposed 
to be granted; therefore one of the Premises (by which it has been 
correctly proved) must be false alsu; but the major Premiss (being 
one of those originally granted) is true; therefore the falsity must 
be in the minor Premiss; which is the contradictory of the original- 
Conclusion; therefore the original-Conclusion must be true. This 
is the indirect mode of Reasoning. (See ftheturic, Part I. Ch. II, 


§ 1.) 
§ 7. 


This kind of Reduction is seldom employed but for Baroko and 
Bokardo, which are thus reduced by those who confine themselyes 
to stmple Conversion, and Conversion by limitation, (per accidens;) 

G 


Signification 
of the names 
of the Moods. 
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and they framed the names of their Moods, with a view to point out 
the manner in which each is to be reduced; viz. B, C, D, F, which 
are the initial letters of all the Moods, indicate to which Mood of 
the first-figure (Barbara, Celarent, Darii, and Ferio) each of the 
others is to be reduced: m indicates that the Premises are to be 
transposed; s and p, that the Proposition denoted by the vowel 
immediately preceding, is to be converted; s, simply, p, per accidens, 
[by limitation:] thus, in Camestres, (see example,) the C’ indicates 
that it must be reduced to Celarent; the two ss, that the minor 
Premiss and Conclusion must be converted simply; the m, that the 
Premises must be transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, 
denotes that the Premises warrant a Universal-conclusion in place 
of a Particular. The J, though of course it cannot be illatively 
converted per accidens, viz.: so as to become A, yet is thus converted 
in the Conclusion, because as soon as the Premises are transposed 
(as denoted by m,) it appears that a Universal Conclusion follows 
from them. 

K (which indicates the reduction ad impossibi/e) is a sign that the 
Proposition, denoted by the vowel immediately before it, must be 
Jeft out, and the contradictory of the Conclusion substituted; viz. 
for the minor Premiss in Baroko and the major in Bokardo. But 
it has been already shown (§ 5) that the Conversion by ‘‘ contra- 
position,’ [by ‘‘negation’’] will enable us to reduce these two 
Moods, ostensively.™ 


Cnar. IV. 
SUPPLEMENT TO CHAP. 11. 


Of Modal Syllogisms, and of all Arguments besides regular and 
pure-Caitegorical Syllogisms. 


Of Modals. 
§ 1. 


Hirnerto we have treated of pure categorical Propositions, and 
the Syllogisms composed of such. A pure categorical proposition 
is styled by some logicians a proposition ‘‘de inesse,’’ from its 
asserting simply that the Predicate is or is not (in our conception) 
contained in the Subject; as ‘“ John killed Thomas.’”’ A modal 
proposition asserts that the predicate is or is not contained in the 


% If any one should choose that the version by negation; and then the names 
names of these moods should indicate would be, by a slight change, Fakore and 
this, he might make K the index of con- Dokamo. 
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Subject in a certain mode, or manner; as, “accidentally,” 
“wilfully,” &e. 

A Modal proposition may be stated as a pure one, by attaching 
the mode to one of the Terms: and the Proposition will in all respects 
fall under the foregoing rules; e.g. ‘‘ John killed Thomas wilfully 
and maliciously;’’ here the Mode is to be regarded as part of the 
Predicate. ‘‘It is probable that all knowledge is useful;’’ ‘‘ pro- 
bably useful’ is here the Predicate. But when the Mode is only 
used to express the necessary, contingent, or impossible connexion 
of the Terms, it may as well be attached to the Subject: og. ‘‘man 
is necessarily mortal;’’ is the same as “all men are mortal:’’ 
‘injustice is in no case expedient,’’ corresponds to ‘‘no injustice is 
expedient:’’ and ‘‘ this man is occasionally intemperate,’’ has the 
force of a particular: (vide Chap. If. § 2. note.) It is thus, and 
thus only, that two singular Propositions may be contradictories; 
e.g. ‘‘this man is never intemperate,’’ will be the contradictory of 
the foregoing. Indeed every sign (of universality or particularity) 
may be considered as a Mode. 

Since, however, in all Modal Propositions, you assert that the 
dictum (i.e. the assertion itself) and the Mode, agree together, or 
disagree, so, in some cases, this may be the most convenient way 
of stating a Modal, purely: 


subj. cop. pred. subject 
e.g. ‘It is impossible that all men should be 


sub. cop. 


q hed e,°e 9 e Pa, 
Such is a proposition of the Apostle Paul’s: ‘This is @ 
prep. subject. 


bj 


save sinners.’’” In these cases one of your Zerms (the subject) is 
itself an entire Proposition. 

In English the word IN is often used in expressing one proposi- 
tion combined with another in such a manner as to make the two, 
one proposition: e.g. ‘* You will have a formidable opponent to 
encounter 7% the Emperor:’’ this involves two propositions; Ist, 
‘* You will have to encounter the Emperor ;’’ 2d, ‘‘ He will prove a 
formidable opponent:’’ this last is implied by the word in, which 
denotes (agreeably to the expression of Logicians mentioned above 
when they speak of a proposition ‘‘ de tnesse’’) that that Predicate 
is contained in that Subject. 


Op ne es le a ng eg a ne ee ee ae ee ee eee 
faithful saying, d&c. that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
sub). 


It may be proper to remark in this place, that we may often Priftofs 
meet with a Proposition whose drift and force will be very dif-‘”” 


% See Rhetoric, Part III. Ch. I1. § 2. P 


Emphatie 
words 
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ferent, according as we regard this or that as its Predicate.” Indeed, 
properly speaking, it may be considered as several different Pro- 
ee each indeed implying the truth of all the rest, but each 

aving a distinet Predicate; the division of the sentence being 
varied in each case; and the variations marked, either by the 
collocation of the words, the intonation of the voice, or by the 
designation of the emphatic words, [viz.: the Predicate, ] as scored 

2 
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under, or printed in italics, #.G. The Organon of Bacon was 
5 


6 

not designed to supersede the Organon of Aristotle:”’ this might be 
regarded as, at least, six different propositions: if the word num- 
bered (1) were in italics, it would leave us at liberty to suppose that 
Bacon might have designed to supersede by some work of his, the 
Organon of Aristotle; but not by his own Organon; if No. 2 were 
in italics, we should understand the author to be contending, that 
whether or no any other author had composed an Organon with such 
a desion, Bacon at least did not: if No. 3, then, we shonld under- 
stand him to maintain that whether Bacon’s Organon does or does 
not supersede Aristotle’s, no such design at least was entertained : 
and so with the rest. ach of these is a distinct Proposition; and 
though each of them implies the truth of all the rest, (as may easily 
be seen by examining the example given) one of them may be, in 
one case, and another, in another, the one which it is important to 
insist on. 

We should consider in each case what Question it is that is 
proposed, and what answer to it would, in the instance before us, 
be the most opposite or contrasted to the oue to be examined. E.G. 
* You will find this doctrine in Bacon,’’ may be contrasted, either 
with, ‘ You will find in Bacon a different doctrine,” or with, ‘* You 
will find this doctrine in a different author.”’ 

And observe, that when a proposition is contrasted with one 
which has a different predicate, the Predicate is the emphatic word; 
as ‘‘this man is a murderer;’’ te. not one who has slain another 
accidentally, or in self-defence: ‘* this man is a murderer,”’ with the 
Copula for the emphatic word, stands opposed to “‘he is not. a 
murderer ;"" @ proposition with the same terms, but a different 
Copula,.”””” 


36 On the logical analysis of propositions 
Mr. Greenlaw has founded a very ingeni- 
ous, and as it appears to me, correct and 
useful grammatical theory, of the use of 
the Latin Subjunctive. Wis work is well 
worth the notice of Students ot Logic as 
well as of Latinity. 

37 Thus if any one reads (as many are 
apt todo) ‘Thou shalt of steal,”"—* Thou 
shalt nof commit adultery,’? he implies 
the question to be, whether we are com- 
manded to steal or to forbear: but the 
question really is, what things are forbid- 


den: and the answer is ** Thou shalt not 
oa **Thoushaltnot commit adultery,” 


Cc. 

The connexion between Logic and 
correct delivery is further pointed out in 
Rhet. App. 1. 

Strictly speaking, the two cases I have 
mentioned coincide; for when the ** is” 
or the ‘‘not’?? is emphatic, it becomes 
properly the Predicate; viz. ** the state- 
ment of this man’s being a murderer, is 
true,” or ** is false.”’ 
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It will often happen that several of the Propositions which are 
thus stated in a single sentence, may require, each, to be distinctly 
stated and proved: e.g. the Advocate may have to prove, first the 
fact, that ‘‘ John killed Thomas;” and then, the character of the 
act, that ‘‘ the killing was wilful and malicious.’’ See Praxis, at 


the end of the vol. See also Elements of Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. If. 
§ 5. 


Of Hypotheticals. 
§ 2. 


A Hypothetical® Proposition is defined to be tvo or more cate- 
goricals united by a Copula [conjunction]: and the different kinds 
of Hypothetical Propositions are named from their respective 
conjunctions; viz. conditional, disjunctive, causal, &c. 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred from a hypothetical 
Premiss, so that the force of the Reasoning does not turn on the 
hypothesis, then the Hypothesis (as in Modals) must be considered 
as part of one of the Terms; so that the Reasoning will be, in 
effect, categorical: e.g. 


predicate. 


‘«‘ Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain: 
Cesar was a conqueror; therefore : 
predicate. 


Pom ee ee oe 
He was either a hero or avillain.”’ 


‘¢ Whatever comes from God is entitled to reverence 3 
subject. 


A aS EA EI TE TEE TEESE | 
If the Scriptures are not wholly false, they must come from God; 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to reverence.”’ 


But when the easoning itself rests on the hypothesis (in which 
way a categorical Conclusion may be drawn from a hypothetical 
Premiss,) this is what is called a hypothetical Syllogism; and rules 
have been devised for ascertaining the validity of such Arguments 
at once, without bringing them into the categorica: form. (And 
note, that in these Syllogisms, the hypothetical Premiss is called 
the major, and the categorical one the minor.) They are’of two 
kinds, conditional and disjunctive. 


3% Compound, according to some writers, 
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ferent, according as we regard this or that as its Predicate.” Indeed, 
properly speaking, it may be considered as several different Pro- 
pee each indeed implying the truth of all the rest, but each 

aving a distinet Predicate; the division of the sentence being 
varied in each case; and the variations marked, either bythe 
collocation of the words, the intonation of the voice, or by the 
designation of the emphatic words, [viz.: the Predicate, | oe scored 


E.G. “The Organon of Bacon was 
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under, or printed in italics, 


5 6 

not designed to supersede the Organon of Aristotle:”’ this might be 
regarded as, at lcast, six different propositions: if the word num- 
bered (1) were in italics, it would leave us at liberty to suppose that 
Bacon might have designed to supersede by some work of his, the 
Organon of Aristotle; but not by his own Organon; if No. 2 were 
in italics, we should understand the author to be contending, that 
whether or no any other author had composed an Organon with such 
a desion, Bacon at least did not: if No. 3, then, we should under- 
stand him to maintain that whether Bacon’s Organon does or does 
not supersede Aristotle’s, no such design at least was entertained : 
and so with the rest. iach of these is a distinct Proposition; and 
though each of them implies the truth of all the rest, (as may easily 
be seen by examining the example given) one of them may be, in 
one case, and another, in another, the one which it is important to 
Insist on. 

We should consider in each case what Question it is that is 

a ae and what answer to it would, in the instance before us, 

e the most opposite or contrasted to the one to be examined. E.G. 
** You will find this doctrine in Bacon,’ may be contrasted, either 
with, ‘* You will find in Bacon a different doctrine,” or with, ‘‘ You 
will find this doctrine in a different author.” 

And observe, that when a proposition is contrasted with one 
which has a different predicate, the Predicate is the emphatic word; 
as ‘‘this man is a murderer;”’ t.e. not one who has slain another 
accidentally, or in self-defence: *‘ this man is a murderer,” with the 
Copula for the emphatic word, stands opposed to ‘‘he is not a 
murderer; a proposition with the same terms, but a different 
Copula,””* 


den: and the answer is “* Thou shalt not 


86 On the logical analysis of propositions 
Mr. Greenlaw has founded a very ingeni- 
ous, and as it appears to me, correct and 
useful grammatical theory, of the use of 
the Latin Subjunctive. llis work is well 
worth the notice of Students ot Logic as 
well as of Latinity. 

37 Thus if any one reads (as many are 
apt todo) “‘ Thou shalt not steal,”’—** Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,’ he implies 
the question to be, whether we are com- 
manded to steal or to forbear: but the 
question really is, what things are forbid- 


rive ;? **Thoushaltnot commitadullery,” 
C. 

The connexion between Logic and 
correct delivery is further pointed out in 
Rhet. App. 1. 

Strictly speaking, the two cases I have 
Mentioned coincide; for when the “* is’? 
or the ‘‘not?? is emphatic, it becomes 
properly the Predicate; wz. ** the state- 
ment of this man’s being a murderer, is 
true,’’ or ** is false.”’ 
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It will often happen that several of the Propositions which are 
thus stated in a single sentence, may require, each, to be distinctly 
stated and proved: e.g. the Advocate may have to prove, first the 
fact, that ‘* John killed Thomas;”’ and then, the character of the 
act, that ‘‘ the killing was wilful and malicious.” See Praxis, at 
the end of the vol. See also Elements of Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. Iii. 
§ 5. 


Of Hypotheticals. 
§ 2. 


A Hypothetical® Proposition is defined to be two or more cate- 
goricals united by a Copula [conjunction]: and the different kinds 
of Hypothetical Propositions are named from their respective 
conjunctions; viz. conditional, disjunctive, causal, &c. 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred from a hypothetical 
Premiss, so that the force of the Reasoning does not turn on the 
hypothesis, then the Hypothesis (as in Modals) must be considered 
as part of one of the Terms; so that the Reasoning will be, in 
effect, categorical: e.g. 


predicate. 


‘¢ Every conqueror is either a hero or a villain: 
Ceesar was a conqueror; therefore 
predicate. 


aa TT TI ETS TE ARIE R TS | 
He was either a hero or avillain.”’ 


‘< Whatever comes from God is entitled to reverence $ 
subject. 


(ae CN A eS he ea a en gd ee RNG ea gape ee N 
If the Scriptures are not wholly false, they must come from God 3 
If they are not wholly false, they are entitled to reverence.” 


But when the Reasoning itself rests on the hypothesis (in which 
way a categorical Conclusion may be drawn from a hypothetical 
Premiss,) this is what is called a hypothetical Syllogism; and rules 
have been devised for ascertaining the validity of such Arguments 
at once, without bringing them into the categorica: form. (And 
note, that in these Syllogisms, the hypothetical Premiss is called 
the major, and the categorical one the minor.) They are‘of two 
kinds, conditional and disjunctive. 


3% Compound, according to acme writers, 
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Of Conditionals. 
§ 3. 


A Conditional® Proposition has in it an illative forces i.e. it 
vontains two, and only two categorical Propositions, whereof one 
results from the other ie follows from it,] e.g. 


antecedent. 


‘< If the Scriptures are not wholly false, 
consequent. 


Se hae 
they are entitled to respect.” 


That from which the other results is called the Antecedent; that 
which results from it, the Consequent (consequens;) and the con- 
nexion betwcen the two (expressed by the word ‘‘if”) the Conse- 
quence (consequentia.) 

The natural order is, that the Antecedent should come before the 
Consequent; but this is frequently reversed: e.g. ‘‘ The husband- 
man is well off if he knows his own advantages.” (Virg. Gcor.) 

Kvery Conditional-proposition may be considered as an Universal- 
affirmative, whether the members of which it consists be Universal 
er Particular, Negative or Affirmative. And the truth or falsity 
ef a Conditional-Proposition depends entirely on the consequence: 
eg. ‘‘if Logic is useless, it deserves to be neglected;” here both 
Antecedent and Consequent are false: yet the whole Proposition is 
true; i.e. it is true that the Consequent follows from the Anteccdent. 
‘If Cromwell was an Englishman, he was an usurper,”’ is just the 
reverse case: for though it is true that ‘‘ Cromwell was an inglish- 
man,’’ and also that ‘‘ he was an usurper,”’ yet it is not true that 
the latter of these Propositions depends on the former; the whole 
Proposition, therefore, is false, (or at least absurd,—see next 
section) though both Antecedent and Consequent are true. 

It is to be observed, however, that a false, or at least nugatory, 
Conditional-Proposition of this kind, viz.: in which each member is 
a true categorical,—is such, that, though itself absurd, no false 
conclusion can be drawn from it; as may be seen from the instance 
just given. 

A Conditional Proposition, in short, may be considered as an 
assertion of thé validity of a certain Argument; since to assert that 
an argument is valid, is to assert that the Conclusion necessarily 
results from the Premises, whether those Premises be true or not. 

The meaning, then, of a Conditional Proposition,—which is, that 
the antecedent being granted, the consequent is granted, may be con- 


89 Called Hypothetical by those writers who use the word Compound to d 
what I have called Hypothetical. ies enote 
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sidered in two points of view: first, ‘‘if the Antecedent be true, the 
Consequent must be true ;’’ hence the first rule; the antecedent being 
granted, the consequent may be inferred: secondly, ‘if the Antecedent 
were true, the Consequent would be true;”’ hence the second rule; 
the consequent being denied, the antecedent may be denied; for the 
Antecedent must in that case be false; since if it were true, the 
consequent (which is granted to be false) would be true also. E.G. 
‘‘ Tf this man has a fever, he is not fit to travel;’’ here if you grant 
the antecedent, the first rule applies, and you infer the truth of the 
Consequent; ‘‘he hasa fever; therefore he is not fit to travel.’”’ If Constructive 
Ais B, Cis D; but A is B, therefore C is D; and this is called Reaves 
constructive Conditional Syllogism. But if you deny the consequent 
(i.e. grant its contradictory) the second rule applies, and you infer 
the contradictory of the antecedent; ‘‘ he is fit to travel; therefore 
he has not a fever;”’ this is the destructive Conditional Syllogism. 
If A is B, Cis D; Cis not D, therefore A is not B. Again, ‘“ If 
the crops are not bad, corn must be cheap,” for a major; then, 
‘‘ but the crops are not bad, therefore corn must be cheap,”’ is 
Constructive. ‘‘Corn is not cheap, therefore the crops are bad,” 
is Destructive. ‘‘ If every increase of population is desirable, some 
misery is desirable; but no misery is desirable; therefore some 
increase of population is not desirable,” is Destructive. 

But if you affirm the consequent or deny the antecedent, you can 
infer nothing; for the same Consequent may follow from other 
Antecedents: ¢.g. in the example above, a man may be unfit to 
travel from other disorders besides a fever; therefore it does not 
follow, from his bemg unfit to travel, that he has a fever; or (for 
the same reason) from his not having a fever, that he is not unfit to 
travel. 

And it is to be observed that these fallacies correspond respec- Fallactes in 

tively with those mentioned in treating of Categorical Syllogisms. snain 
The assertion of the Consequent, and inferring thence the truth of pypothetlcal 
the Antecedent, answers to the fallacy of ‘‘ undistributed-Middle,’’ correspond. 
or to that of ‘‘ negative-premises.”” £.G. ‘‘ He who has a fever is 
unfit to travel;” (or, ‘‘is not fit to travel.”) ‘‘ This man is unfit” 
(or, ‘is not fit”) ‘‘ to travel; therefore he has a fever.” The fallacy 
again of denying the Antecedent, and thence inferring the Contra- 
dictory of the Consequent, corresponds either to that of negative- 
premises, or to “ illicit-process of the Major,” or that of introducing, 
palpably, ‘‘ more than three terms.”’ £.G. ‘‘ He who has a fever 
is unfit to travel; this man has not a fever,’ dc.” 

There are, then, two, and only two, kinds of Conditional Syllo- 
gisms; the constructive, founded on the first rule, and answering to 
direct Reasoning; and the destructive, on the second, answering to 
indirect; being in fact a mode of throwing the indirect form of 


# Virtually, all these fallacies do really amount to the introduction of a fourth term. 
See § 2. Ch. III. ° 
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reasoning into the direct: eg. If C be not the centre of the circle, 
some other point must be; which is impossible: therefore C is the 
centre. (Euclid, B. III. Pr. 1.) 

Conversion And note, that a Conditional Proposition may (like the categorical 

of Condi- , ° ; 

tionals, A) be converted by negation; t.e. you may take the contradictory of 
the consequent, as an antecedent, and the contradictory of the antece- 
dent, as a consequent: e.g. ‘If this man is fit to travel, he has not 
a fever.” By this conversion of the major Premiss, a Constructive 
Syllogism may be reduced to a Destructive, and vice versd. (See 
§ 6. Ch. III.) 


Of Disjunctives. 
§ 4. 


A Disjunctive Proposition is one that consists of two or more 
categoricals, connected by the conjunctions ‘‘ either” and “or,” the 
force of which is, to state an alternative; i.e. to imply that some one 
of the categoricals thus connected must be true: e.g. ‘either A is 
B, or C is D”’ will not be a true proposition unless one of the two 
members of it be true. 

On the other hand, one of the members may be true, and yet 
they may have no such natural connexion together as to warrant 
their being proposed as an alternative; as ‘‘either Britain is an 
island, or a triangle is a square.” Such a proposition would rather 
be called nugatory and absurd, than false; since no false conclusion 
could be deduced from it; as was remarked in the last section con- 
cerning such a Conditional as this might be reduced to: e.g. “If 
Britain is not an island,” d&e. Such propositions are often collo- 
quially uttered in a kind of jest. 

If, therefore, one or more of these categoricals be denied (2.e. 
granted to be falsc) you may infer that the remaining one, or (if 
several) some one of the remaining ones, is true. #.G, ‘‘ Either the 
world is eternal, or the work of chance, or the work of an intelli- 
gent Being; it is not eternal, nor the work of chance, therefore it ia 
the work of an intelligent Being.”’ ‘It is either spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter; but it is neither spring nor summer; therefore 
it is either autumn or winter.” Either A is B, or Cis D; but A 
is not B, therefore C is D. 

Observe, that in these examples (as well as in most others) it is 
implied not only that one of the members (the categorical Proposi- 
tions) must be true, but that only one can be true; so that, in such 
cases, if one or more members be affirmed, the rest may be denied ; 

Exclusive [the members may then be called eaclusive:] e.g. ‘It is summer, 
digunctives therefore it is neither spring, autumn, nor winter;” “either A is B, 
or C is D; but A is B, therefore C is not D.”’ But this is by no 
means universally the case; e.g. ‘* Virtue tends to procure us either 
the esteem of mankind, or the favour of God:” here both members 
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are true, and consequently from one being affirmed we are not 
authorized to deny the other. Of course we are left to conjecture 
in each case, from the context, whether it is meant to be implied 
that the members are or are not ‘‘ exclusive.” 

It is evident that a disjunctive Syllogism may easily be reduced Disjunctives 
to a conditional, by taking as an Antecedent the contradictory of one Poa 
or more of the members: e.g. if it is not spring or summer, it is 
either autumn or winter, &c. 

It is to be observed of Hypothetical [compound] Propositions, Hypotheti- 

whether Conditional or Disjunctive, that they are always affirmative: propositions 
t.e. it is always affirmed, not denied, that the connexion between the Be ceive 
several categorical members, denoted, respectively, by the conjunc- 
tions employed, does exist. Accordingly, the contradiction of any 
hypothetical proposition is not made by a hypothetical. If I aasert 
that ‘if A is B, C is D,” you might deny that, by saying “it does 
not follow that if A is B, C must be D;”’ or in some such expression. 
So the contradiction of this, ‘‘ either A is B or C is D,’’ would be 
by two categorical negatives; ‘‘neither is A, B, nor is C, D:”’ or, 
it is possible that neither A is B, nor C, D. The conjunctions 
‘‘neither ” and ‘‘nor,” it should be observed, do not correspond in 
their nature with ‘either’ and ‘‘or;”’ since these last are disjunc- 
tive, which the others are not. 


The Dilemma, 
§ 5, 


is a complex kind of Conditional Syllogism. The account usually 
given of the Dilemma in Logical treatises is singularly perplexed 
and unscientific. And it is remarkable that all the rules they 
usually give respecting it, and the faults against which they caution 
us, relate exclusively to the Subject-matter: as if one were to lay 
down as rules respecting a Syllogism in Barbara, ‘1st. Care must 
be taken that the major Premiss be true: 2dly. that the minor 
Premiss be true!”’ 

Most, if not all, writers on this point either omit to tell us whether 
the Dilemma is a kind of conditional, or of disjunctive argument; 
or else refer it to the latter class, on account of its having one 
disjunctive Premiss; though it clearly belongs to the class of Con- 
ditionals. 

Ist. If you have in the major Premiss several antecedents all with 
the same consequent, then, these Antecedents, being (in the minor) 
disjunctively granted (i.e. it being granted that some one of them is 
true,) the one common consequent may be inferred, (as in the case of 
a simple Constructive Syllogism:) e.g. if A is B, C is D; and if X 
is Y, C is D; but either A is B, or X is Y: therefore Cis D. “If 
the blest in heaven have no desires, they will be perfectly conteyt; 
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so they will, if their desires are fully gratified; but either they will 
have no desires, or have them fully gratified; therefore they will be 
Simple perfectly content.’’ Note, in this case, the two Conditionals which 
constructive ° ° . . a 
Dilenms. make up the major Premiss may be united into one Proposition by 
means of the word ‘‘ whether:” e.g. ‘‘ whether the blest, &c. have 
no desires, or have their desires gratified, they will be content.”’ 
Complex, _ 2d. But if the several antecedents have each a different consequent, 
Dilemma. then the Anteccdents, being, as before, disjunctively granted, you 
can only disjunctively infer the consequents: e.g. if A is B, C is D; 
and if X is Y, Eis F; but either A is B, or X ia Y; therefore 
either C is D, or E is F. ‘‘If Aischines joined in the public 
rejoicings, he is inconsistent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic: but 
he either joined, or not: therefore he is either inconsistent or 
unpatriotic.” This case, as well as the foregoing, is evidently 
constructive. 
Arguments In the Destructive form, whether you have one Antecedent with 
at are not . 1 
roperly several Cousequents, or several Antecedents, either with one, or 
lemmas. with several Consequents; in all these cases, if you deny the whole of 
the Consequent, or Consequents, you may in the conclusion deny the 
whole of the Antecedent or Antecedents: e.g. ‘‘ If the world were eter- 
nal, the most useful arts, such as printing, &c. would be of unknown 
antiquity: and on the same supposition, there would be records long 
prior to the Mosaic; and likewise the sea and land, in all parts of 
the globe, might be expected to maintain the same relative situa- 
tions now as formerly: but none of these is the fact: therefore the 
world is not eternal.” Again, ‘If the world existed from eternity, 
there would be records prior to the Mosaic; and if it were produced 
by chance, it would not bear marks of design: there are no records 
prior to the Mosaic: and the world does bear marks of design: 
therefore it neither existed from eternity, nor is the work of chance.”’ 
These are sometimes called Dilemmas, but hardly differ from simple 
conditional Syllogisms; two or more being expressed together. 

Nor is the case different if you have one antecedent with several 
consequents, which consequents you disjunctively deny; for that 
comes to the same thing as wholly denying them; since if they be 
not all true, the one antecedent must equally fall to the ground; and 
the Syllogism will be equally simple: e.g. ‘‘ If we admit the popular 
objections against Political Economy, we must admit that it tends 
to an excessive increase of wealth; and also, that it tends to 
impoverishment: but it cannot do both of these; (i.e. either not the 
one, or, not the other) therefore we cannot admit the popular 
objections,” &c.; which is evidently a simple Destructive. 

The true Dilemma is, ‘‘a@ conditional Syllogism with several® 
antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive minor;” hence, 


4! Demost. For the Crown. to speak of ‘* the horns of a dilemma; 
#3 The name Dilemma implies precisely _ but it is evident there may be either two 
two gntecedents; and hence it iscommon or more. 
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3d. That is most properly called a destructive Dilemma, which 
has (like the constructive ones) a disjunctive minor Premiss; i.e. 
when you have several Antecedents with each a different Consequent; 
which consequents (instead of wholly denying them, as in the case 
lately mentioned) you disjunctively deny; and thence, in the Conclu- 
sion, deny disjunctively the Antecedents: e.g. if A is B, C ia Ds 
and if X is Y, E is F: but either C is not D, or E is not F; there- 
fore, either A is not B, or X isnot Y. ‘If this man were wise, he 
would not speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were 
good, he would not do so in earnest; but he does it, either in jest, 
or earnest; therefore he is either not wise, or not good.” Or again, 
you may have a Dilemma partly constructive and partly destructive: 
as the above example would be, if you were to convert one of the 
conditionals, (see § 3.) into “if C is not D, A is not B:”’ for the 
Minor-Premiss would then assert that either the Antecedent of one 
of the Conditionals is true, or the Consequent of the other, false. 

Every Dilemma may be reduced into two or more simple Condi- 
tional-Syllogisms: e.g. ‘‘ If Auschines joined, &e. he is inconsistent; 
he did join, &c. therefore he is inconsistent;’’ and again, “If 
AAschines did not join, &c. he is unpatriotic; he did not, &c. theree 
fore he is unpatriotic.” Now an opponent might deny either of the 
minor Premises in the above Syllogisms, but he could not deny both; 
and therefore he must admit one or the other of the Conclusions; 
for, when a Dilemma is employed, it is supposed that some one of 
the Antecedents must be true (or, in the destructive kind, some one 
of the Consequents false), but that we cannot tell which of them is 
so; and this is the reason why the argument is stated in the form 
of a Dilemma. 

Sometimes it may happen that both antecedents may be true, and 
that we may be aware of this; and yet there may be an advantage 
in stating (either separately or conjointly) both arguments, even 
when each proves the same conclusion, so as not to derive any 
additional confirmation from the other;—still, I say, it may some- 
times be advisable to state both, because, of two propositions equally 
true, one man may deny or be ignorant of the one, while he admits 
the other; and another man, vice versa. 

From what has been said, it may easily be seen that all Dilemmas 
are in fact conditional Syllogisms; and that Disjunctive Syllogisms 
may also be reduced to the form of Conditionals; but as it has been 
remarked, that all Reasoning whatever may ultimately be brought 
to the one test of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Dictum,”’ it remains to show how a 
Conditional Syllogism may be thrown into such a form, that that 
test will at once apply to it; and this is called the 


Destructive 
Dilemma. 


Resolution 
ofa 
Dilemma, 
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Reduction of Hypotheticals.* 
§ 6. 


For this purpose we must consider every Conditional Proposition 
as a Universal-affirmative categorical Preorosition, of which the 
Terms are entire Propositions, viz. the antevedent answering to the 
Subject, and the consequent to the Predicate. E.G. The Proposi- 
tion ‘‘if A is B, X is Y’’ may be considered as amounting to this ; 
‘‘ The case [or supposition] of A being B, is a case of X being Y.”’ 
And then, to say (as in the Minor-premiss and the Conclusion, of a 
constructive-conditional syllogism) ‘‘ A is B ; and therefore X is Y,”’ 
is equivalent to saying ‘‘ the present [or the existing | case is a case 
of A being B: therefore this is a case of X being Y.”” Again, 
to say, ‘‘ if Louis is a good king, France is likely to prosper,”’ is 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘ The case of Louis being a good king, is a 
case of France being likely to prosper :’’ and if it be granted as a 
minor Premiss to the Conditional Syllogism, that ‘‘ Louis is a good 
king ;”’ that is equivalent to saying, ‘‘the present case is the case 
of Louis being a good king ;’’ from which you will draw a conclusion 
in Barbara, (viz. ‘‘ the present case is a case of France being 
likely to prosper,’’”) exactly equivalent to the original Conclusion 
of the Conditional Syllogism: vtz. ‘‘ France is likely to prosper.”’ 
As the Constructive Conditional may thus be reduced to Barbara, 
so may the Destructive, in like manner, to Celarent: e.g. ‘‘ If the 
Stoics are right, pain is no evil: but pain is an evil; therefore the 
Stoics are not right;’’ ia equivalent to—‘‘ The case of the Stoics 
being right, is the case of pain being no evil; the present case is 


43 Aldrich has stated, somewhat rashly, 
that Aristotle utterly despised Hypothe- 
tical Syllogisms, and thence made no 
mention of them. We cannot, however, 
considering how large a portion of his 
works is lost, draw any conclusion from 
the mere absence of a treatise on this 
branch, in the portion which has come 
down to us. 

Aldrich observes, that no hypothetical 
argument is valid which cannot be re- 
duced to a categorical torm ; and this is 
evidently agreeable to what has been said 
at the beginning of Chap. III.; but then 
he has unfortunately omitted to teach us 
Aow to reduce Hypotheticals to this form; 
except in the case where the Antecedent 
and Consequent chance to have each the 
same Subject; in which case, he tells us 
to take the minor Premiss and Conclu- 
sion as an Enthymeme, and fill that up 
‘categorically; eg. ** If Cesar wasatyrant, 
he deserved death; he wasatyrant, there- 
fore he deserved death ;”” which may easily 
be reduced to a categorical form, by 
taking as a major Premiss, *‘ all tyrants 
deserve death.’’ But when (as is often 
thé case) the Antecedent and Consequent 


have not each the same subject, (as in the 
very example he gives, **If A is B, C is 
D,’’) he gives no rule for reducing such 
a Syllogism as has a Premiss of this kind; 
and indeed leads us to suppose that it is 
to be rejected as invalid, though he has 
just betore demonstrated its validity. 

And this is likely to have been one 
among the various causes which oceasion 
many learners to regard the whole system 
of Logic as a string of idle reveries, having 
nothing true, substantial, or practically 
useful in it; but of the same character 
with the dreams of Alchymy, Demon- 
ology, and judicial-Astrology. Such a 
mistake is surely the less inexcusable in 
a learner, when his master first -demon- 
strates the validity of a certain argument 
and then tells him that after all it is good 
for nothing; (prorsus repudiandum.) 

In the late editions of Aldrich’s Logic, 
all that he says of the reduction of Hypo- 
theticals is omitted; which certainly 
would have been an improvement, if a 
more correct one had been substituted ; 
but as it is, there is a complete hiatus in 
the system. 
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not the case of pain being no evil; therefore the present case is not 
the case of the Stoics being right.”’ This is Cumestres, which, of 
course, is easily reduced to Celarent. Or, if you will, all Conditional 
Syllogisms may be reduced to Barbara, by considering them all as 
Constructive; which may be done, as mentioned above, by ‘‘ con- 
verting by negation” [contraposition] the major Premiss. (See § 3.) 

The reduction of Hypotheticals may always be effected in the Abridged 
manner above stated; but as it produces a circuitous awkwardness reduction o 
of expression, a more convenient form may in some cases be hypothetl- 
substituted. .G. In the example above, it may be convenient to 
take ‘‘ true”’ for one of the Terms: ‘‘ that pain is no evil is not true ; 
that pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics; therefore something 
asserted by the Stoics is not true.”” Sometimes again it may be 
better to unfold the argument into two Syllogisms: e.g. in a former 
example; first, Louis is a good king; the governor of France is Louis; 
therefore the governor of France is a good king.” And then, second, 
‘every country governed by a good king is likely to prosper,”’ &c. 

A Dilemma may of course (see § 5,) be reduced into two or more 
categorical Syllogisms. 

When the Antecedent and Consequent of a Conditional have each 
the same Subject, you may sometimes reduce the Conditional by 
merely substituting a categorical Major-Premiss for the conditional 
one: e.g. instead of ‘‘ if Caesar was a tyrant, he deserved death ; he 
was a tyrant, therefore he deserved death ;’’ you may put for a 
major, ‘‘all tyrants deserve death;” d&c. But it is of no great 
consequence, whether Hypotheticals are reduced in the most neat 
and concise manner or not ; since it is not intended that they should 
be reduced to Categoricals, in ordinary practice, as the readiest way 
of trying their validity, (their own rules being quite sufficient for 
that purpose;) but only that we should be able, if required, to 
subject any argument whatever to the test of Aristotle’s Dictum, in 
order to show that all reasoning turns upon one simple principle. 


ac] 


Of Enthymeme, Sorites, hc. 
§ 7. 


There are various abridged forms of Argument which may be 
easily expanded into regular Syllogisms; such as, 1st. The Enthy- Enthymema 
meme,“ which is a Syllogism with one Premiss suppressed. As all 
the Terms will be found in the remaining Premiss and Conclusion, 
it will be easy to fill up the Syllogism by supplying the Premiss 
that is wanting, whether Major or Minor: e.g. ‘‘ Cesar was a 
tyrant; therefore he deserved death.”’ ‘‘A free nation must be 
happy ; therefore the English are happy.” 


“ The word Enthymeme is employed in Rhet. B. I. See Elements of Rhetorio, 
in a different sense from this. by Aratolla. Part I. Ch. II. §2 y 3? 


Sorites. 


App ostlon 
of the 


Dictum to 
tho Sorites 
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This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. It is evident 
that Enthymemes may be filled up hypothetically. 

It is to be observed, that the Enthymeme is not strictly syllo. 
gistic; i.e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere form oi 
expression, till the suppressed Premiss shall have been, either 
actually or mentally supplied. The expressed Premiss may be true, 
and yet the Conclusion false. 

The Sorites, on the other hand, is strictly Syllogistic ; as may be 
seen by the examples. Ifthe Premises stated be true, the conclu- 
sion must be true. For, 

2d. When you have a string of Syllogisms, in the first figure, 
in which the Conclusion of each is made the Premiss of the next, 
till you arrive at the main or ultimate Conclusion of all, you may 
sometimes state these briefly, in the form called Sorites; in which 
the Predicate of the first proposition is made the Subject of the next ; 
and so on, to any length, till finally the Predicate of the last of the 
Premises is predicated (in the Conclusion) of the Subject of the first: e.g. 
A (either every A, or some A) is B, every B is C, every C is D, every 
D is E; therefore A is E; or else ‘‘no D is FE; therefore A is not 
KE.” ‘The English are a brave people; a brave people are free; 
a free people are happy, therefore the English are happy.’’ A 
Sorites, then, has as many Middle-terms as there are intermediate 
Propositions between the first and the last; and consequently, it 
may be drawn out into as many separate Syllogisms ; of which the 
first will have, for its major Premiss, the second, and for its minor, 
the first, of the Propositions of the Sorites; as may be seen by the 
example. The reader will perceive also by examination of that 
example, and by framing others, that the first proposition in the 
Sorites is the only minor premiss that is expressed: when the 
whole is resolved into distinct syllogisms, each conclusion becomes 
the minor premiss of the succeeding syllogism. Hence, in a Sorites, 
the first proposition, and that alone, of all the premises, may be 
particular; because in the first Figure the minor may be particular, 
but not the major; (see Chap. III. § 4.) and all the other proposi- 
tions, prior to the conclusion, are major premises. It is also 
evident that there may be, in a Sorites, one, and only one, negative 
premiss, viz. the last: for if any of the others were negative, the 
result would be that one of the Syllogisms of the Sorites would have 
a negative minor premiss; which is (in the lst Fig.) incompatible 
with correctness. See Chap. III. § 4. 

To the Sorites the ‘‘ Dictum”’ formerly treated of may be applied, 
with one small addition, which is self-evident. ‘* Whatever is 
affirmed or denied of a whole Class, may be affirmed or denied of 
whatever is comprehended in [any Class that is wholly compre- 
hended in| that Class. This sentence, omitting the portion enclosed 
in brackets, you will recognise as the ‘‘ Dictum’’ originally laid 
down: and the words in brackets supply that extension of it which 
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makes it applicable to a ‘‘ Sorites,” of whatever length; since it 
is manifest that that clause might be enlarged as far as you will, 
into ‘‘a Class that is wholly comprehended in a Class, which again 
is wholly comprehended in another Class,” de. 

A string of Conditional Syllogisms® may in like manner be 
abridged into a Sorites; e.g. if A is B, C is D; if C is D, Eis F; 
if E is F, Gis H; but A is B, therefore G is H. ‘If the Serip- 
tures are the word of God, it is important that they should be well 
explained; if it is important, &c. they deserve to be diligently 
studied; if they deserve, &c. an order of men should be set aside 
for that purpose; but the Scriptures are the word, &c.; therefore an 
order of men should be set aside for the purpose, &c.” In a 
destructive Sorites, you, of course, go back from the denial of the 
last consequent to the denial of the first antevcdent: ‘‘G is not H; 
therefore A is not B.” 


The foregoing are all the forms in which Reasoning can be 
exhibited syl/logisticallys i.e. so that its validity shall be manifest 
from the mere form of expression. 

Those who have spoken of Induction or of Example, as a distinct 
kind of Argument in a Logical point of view, have fallen into the 
common error of confounding Logical with Rhetorical distinctions, 
and have wandered from their subject as much as a writer on the 
orders of Architecture would do who should introduce the distinc- 
tion between buildings of brick and of marble. Logic takes no 
tognizance of [uduction, for instance, or of @ priori reasoning, &e., 
as distinet Forms of argument; for when thrown into the syllogistic 
form, and when letters of the alphabet are substituted for the 
Terms (and it is thus that an Argument is properly to be brought 
under the cognizance of Logic), there 1s no distinction between 
them. £.G. ‘‘A Property which belongs to the ox, sheep, deer, 
goat, and antelope, belongs to all horned animals; rumination 
belongs to these; therefore to all.’’ This, which is an inductive 
argument, is evidently a Syllogism in Barbara. The essence of 
an inductive argument, as well as of the other kinds which are 
distinguished from it, consists not in the form of the Argument, 
but in the relation which the Subject-matter of the Premises bears 
to that of the Conclusion.“ 


Hypothett- 
cal Sorites, 


Induction 


Example 


3d. There are various other abbreviations commonly used, which Abbrevia- 


are so obvious as hardly to call for explanation: as where one o 
the Premises of a Syllogism is itself the Conclusion of an Enthy- 


4 Hence it is evident how injudicious Nothing probably has tended more to 
an arrangement has_been adopted by foster the prevailing error of considering 
former writers on Logic, who have Syllogism as a particular kind of argu- 
treated of the Sorites and Enthymeme ment, than the inaccuracy just noticed; 
-efore they entered on the subject of | which appears in all or most of the logical 
‘Ly potheticals. works extant. See Dissertation on tho 

See Rieforio, PartI. Ch. If. § @& Province of Reasoning, Ch. I. , 
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This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. It is evident 
that Enthymemes may be filled up hypothetically. 

It is to be observed, that the Enthymeme is not strictly syllo- 
gistic; i.e. its conclusiveness is not apparent from the mere form of 
expression, till the suppressed Premiss shall have been, either 
actually or mentally supplied. The expressed Premiss may be true, 
and yet the Conclusion false. 

The Sorites, on the other hand, is strictly Syllogistic ; as may be 
seen by the examples. If the Premises stated be true, the conclu- 
sion must be true. For, 

2d. When you have a string of Syllogisms, in the first figure, 
in which the Conclusion of each is made the Premiss of the next, 
till you arrive at the main or ultimate Conclusion of all, you may 
sometimes state these briefly, in the form called Sorites; in which 
the Predicate of the first proposition is made the Subject of the next ; 
and so on, to any length, till finally the Predicate of the last of the 
Premisesis predicated (in the Conclusion) of the Subject of the first: e.g. 
A (either every A, or some A) is B, every B is C, every C is D, every 
D is E; thercfore A is E; or else ‘‘no D is E'; therefore A is not 
E.” ‘The English are a brave people; a brave people are free; 
a free people are happy, therefore the English are happy.” A 
Sorites, then, has as many Middle-terms as there are intermediate 
Propositions between the first and the last; and consequently, it 
may be drawn out into as many separate Syllogisms ; of which the 
first will have, for its major Premiss, the second, and for its minor, 
the first, of the Propositions of the Sorites; as may be seen by the 
example. The reader will perceive also by examination of that 
example, and by framing others, that the first proposition in the 
Sorites is the only minor premiss that is expressed: when the 
whole is resolved into distinct syllogisms, each conclusion becomes 
the minor premiss of the succeeding syllogism. Hence, in a Sorites, 
the first proposition, and that alone, of all the premises, may be 
debe 3 because in the first Figure the minor may be particular, 

ut not the major; (see Chap. III. § 4.) and all the other proposi- 
tions, prior to the conclusion, are major premises. It is also 
evident that there may be, in a Sorites, one, and only one, negative 
premiss, viz. the last: for if any of the others were negative, the 
result would be that one of the Syllogisms of the Sorites would have 
a negative minor premiss; which is (in the lst Fig.) incompatible 
with correctness. See Chap. III. § 4. 

To the Sorites the ‘‘ Dictum” formerly treated of may be applied, 
with one small addition, which is self-evident. ‘* Whatever is 
affirmed or denied of a whole Class, may be affirmed or denied of 
whatever is comprehended in [any Class that is wholly compre- 
ended in] that Class. This sentence, omitting the portion enclosed 
im brackets, you will recognise as the ‘‘ Dictum”’ originally laid 
qown: and the words in brackets supply that extension of it which 
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makes it applicable to a ‘‘ Sorites,” of whatever length; since it 
is manifest that that clause might be enlarged as far as you will, 
into ‘‘a Class that is wholly comprehended in a Class, which again 
is wholly comprehended in another Class,’’ &c. 

A string of Conditional Syllogisms® may in like manner be Hypothett- 
abridged into a Sorites; e.g. if A is B, C is D; if C is D, E is F; noe 
if Eis F, Gis H; but A is B, therefore G is H. ‘If the Scrip- 
tures are the word of God, it is important that they should be well 
explained; if it is important, d&c. they deserve to be diligently 
studied; if they deserve, &c. an order of men should be set aside 
for that purpose; but the Scriptures are the word, &c.; therefore an 
order of men should be set aside for the purpose, &c.”” In a 
destructive Sorites, you, of course, go back from the denial of the 
last consequent to the denial of the first antevedent: ‘‘G is not H; 
therefore A is not B.”’ 
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The foregoing are all the forms in which Reasoning can be 
exhibited syllogistically; i.e. so that its validity shall be manifest 
from the mere form of expression. 

Those who have spoken of Induction or of Example, as a distinct Induction, 
kind of Argument in a Logical point of view, have fallen into the 
common error of confounding Logical with Ithetorical distinctions, 
and have wandered from their subject as much as a writer on the 
orders of Architecture would do who should introdtice the distinc- 
tion between buildings of brick and of marble. Logic takes no 
cognizance of [nduction, for instance, or of @ priori reasoning, &c., 
as distinet Forms of argument; for when thrown into the syllogistic 
form, and when letters of the alphabet are substituted for the 
Terms (and it is thus that an Argument is properly to be brought 
under the cognizance of Logic), there is no distinction between 
them. 1.G. ‘*A Property which belongs to the ox, sheep, deer, 
goat, and antelope, belongs to all horned animals; rumination 
belongs to these; therefore to all.’’ This, which is an inductive 
argument, is evidently a Syllogism in Barbara. The essence of 
an inductive argument, as well as of the other kinds which are 
distinguished from it, consists not in the form of the Argument, 
but in the relation which the Subject-matter of the Premises bears 
to that of the Conclusion.“ 

3d. There are various other abbreviations commonly used, which Abbrevia- 
are so obvious as hardly to call for explanation: as where one of “°"* 
the Premises of a Syllogism is itself the Conclusion of an Enthy- 


4 Hence it is evident how injudicious 
an arrangement has_been adopted by 
former writers on Logic, who have 
treated of the Sorites and Enthymeme 
@fore they entered on the subject of 
A ypotheticals. 

See Rhetoric, PartI. Ch. IT. § @& 


Nothing probably has tended more to 
foster the prevailing error of considering 
Syllogism as a particular kind of argu- 
ment, than the inaccuracy just noticed; 
which appears in all or most of the logical 
works extant. See Dissertation on the 
Province of Reasoning, Ch. I. ’ 
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meme, which is expressed at the same time: e.g. ‘‘ All useful studies 
deserve encouragement; Logic is such (since it helps us to reason 
accurately ;) therefore it deserves encouragement;’’ here the Minor- 
remiss is what is called an E’nthymematic sentence.“ 
Hints sug- = And it may be added, that such a sentence will sometimes be in 
gesting a 
arguments. the form, not of a Proposition, but of an Faclamation,—a Question, 
—or a Command; and yet will be such as readily to suggest to the 
mind a proposition. 

For instance, in some of the examples lately given, one might 
say (in place of one of the Propositions) ‘‘ Choose which you will of 
these two suppositions;’’ or ‘‘Who can doubt that so and so 
follows ?”’ 

The message to Pilate from his wife* furnishes an instance of a 
single word (‘‘just’’) suggesting a Major-premiss, while the Con- 
clusion is stated in the form of an exhortation: ‘‘ Have thou nothing 
to do with that just man.” And the succeeding sentence must 
have been designed to convey a hint of Arguments for the Proof of 
each of the Premises on which that Conclusion rested. 

And here it may be observed that the usual practice of selecting 
for examples, in Logical treatises, such arguments as hardly even 
an ignorant clown, or a child, would need to state at full length, 
and which the slightest hint would sufliciently suggest to any one, 
has contributed to the prevailing mistake of supposing that Syllo- 
gisms, universally, are mere trifling; the fact, that all arguments 

Things are, substantially, syllogistic, being overlooked. It is worth remark- 

pecans one ing however in this place, that the further any one advances, in 

eae intellectual cultivation, generally, or in any particular department, 

tu another. he will have less and less need, (not, of argumentation altogether, 
but) of such arguments as are needful for a beginner. To this 
last, many propositions may need to be proved at full length, which, 
to one further advanced, require only to have the proofs hinted at, 
and which to one still more advanced need merely to be stated as 
propositions, or, ultimately, not even that; being sufficiently sug- 
gested to the mind by the mere mention of one of the terms. And 
hence the proverbial expression, that ‘‘ a word is enough to the wise.” 

Equivalents. Tt is evident that you may, for brevity, substitute for any term 
an equivalent: as in an example above, ‘‘ it” for ‘‘ Logic;”’ “ such,” 
for ‘a useful study,” &c. The doctrine of Conversion, laid down 
in the Second Chapter, furnishes many equivalent propositions, 
since each is equivalent to its illative Converse. The division of 
nouns also (for which see Chap. V.) supplies many oquivalents; é.g. 
if A is the genus of B, B must be a species of A: if A is the cause 
of B, B must be the effect of A, de. 

4th, And many Syllogisms, which at first sight appear faulty, 


@ The antecedent in that Minor-premiss (é.2. that which makes it Enthymematic) 
is called by Aristotle the Prosyllogism. 
48 Matt. xxvii. 
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will often be found, on examination, to contain correct reasoning, Syllogisms 
and consequently, to be reducible to a regular form; e.g. when you fepareny? 
have, apparently, negative Premises, it may happen, that by con- 
sidering one of them as affirmative, (see Chap. II. § 4,) the Syllo- 

gism will be regular: e.g. ‘‘no man is happy who is not secure: 

no tyrant is secure; therefore no tyrant is happy,’ is a Syllogism 

in Celarent. If this experiment be tried on a Syllogism which has 

reallu negative Premises, the only effect will be to change that 

fault into another: viz. an excess of Terms, or (which is substantially 

the same) an undistributed Middle; e.g. ‘‘ an enslaved people is not 

happy; the English are not enslaved; therefore they are happy:” 

if “‘ enslaved’’ be regarded as one of the Terms, and “ not enslaved” 

as another, there will manifestly be four. Ilence one may see how 

very little difference there is in reality between the different faults 

which are enumerated. 

Sometimes there will appear to be too many terms; and yet there 
will be no fault in the Reasoning, only an irregularity in the expres- 
sion: e.g. ‘no irrational agent could produce a work which manifests 
design; the universe is a work which manifests design; therefore 
no irrational agent could have produced the universe.’’ Strictly 
speaking, this Syllogism has five terms; but if you look to the 
meaning, you will see, that in the first Premiss (considering it as @ 
part of this argument) it is not, properly, ‘‘an irrational agent’’ that 
you are speaking of, and of which you predicate that it could not 
produce a work manifesting design; but rather it is this ‘‘ work,” 
&c. of which you are speaking, and of which it is predicated that it 
could not be produced by an irrational agent; if, then, you state the 
Propositions in that form, the Syllogism will be perfectly regular. 
(See above, § 1.) 

Thus, such a Syllogism as this, ‘‘ every true patriot is disinter- 
ested; few men are disinterested; therefore few men are true 
patriots ;’’ might appear at first sight to be in the second Figure, and 
faulty; whereas it is Barbara, with the Premises transposed: for you 
do not really predicate of ‘‘few men,”’ that they are ‘‘disinterested,’’ 
but of ‘‘ disinterested persons,”’ that they are ‘‘few.’’ Again, ‘‘none 
but candid men are good reasoners; few infidels are candid; few infi- 
dels are good reasoners.’’ In this it will be most convenient to consider 
the Major-premiss as being, ‘‘ all good reasoners are candid,’’ (which 
of course is precisely equipollent to its illative converse by negation) 
and the Minor-premiss and Conclusion may in like manner be fairly 
a Pash thus—‘‘ most infidels are not candid; therefore most 
infidels are not good reasoners:”’’ which is a regular Syllogism 
in Camestres. Or, if you would state it in the first Figure, 


The reader is to observe thattheterm is a sign of distribution; it is merely a 
employed as the Subject of the Minor- compendious expression for ‘* the greater 
remiss, and of the conclusion, is “‘most- part of,’ 
dels:’’ heis not to suppose that “‘ most” ° 
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thus: ‘‘those who are not candid [or uncandid] are not good 
reasoners: most infidels are not candid; most infidels are not good 
reasoners.” 


Crap. V. 
SUPPLEMENT TO CHAP. I. 


(This Supplement may be studied either before or ufter the preceding three Chapters.} 


$1, 


THE usual divisions of nouns into univocal, equivocal, and analogous, 
and into nouns of the first and second intrntion, are not, strictly 
speaking, divisions of words, but divisions of the manner of employ- 
ing them; the same word may be employed either univocally, 
equivocally, or analogously; either in the First-intention, or in the 
Second. The ordinary logical treatises often occasion great per- 
en to the learner, by not noticing this circumstance, but rather 
eading him to suppose the contrary. (See Book III. § 8.) Some of 
those other divisions of nouns, which are the most commonly in use, 
though not appropriately and exclusively belonging to the Logical 
system,—i.e. to the theory of reasoning,—it may be worth while 
briefly to notice in this place. 

Let it be observed, then, that a term expresses the view we take 
of an object. And its being viewed as an object, i.e. as one, or 
again as several, depends on our arbitrary choice; e.g. we may 
consider a ‘‘ troop of cavalry” as one object; or we may make any 
single ‘* horse with its rider,’’ or any ‘‘ separate man’ or horse, or 
any limb of either, the subject of our thoughts. 

1. When then any one object is considered according to its actual 
existence, as numerically one, the name denoting it is called Singular; 
as, ‘“‘this tree,’ the “city of London,’’ &c. When it is con- 
sidered as to its nature and character only, as being of such a 
description as might equally apply to other single objects, the 
inadequate or incomplete view (see B. I. § 3, and § 6,) thus taken 
of an individual, is expressed by a Common-term; as ‘‘tree,” ‘‘city,” 
** minister-of-state.”” 

2. When any object is considered as a part of a whole, viewed in 
reference to the whole or to another part, of a more complex object 
of thought, the name expressing this view is called Relative: and to 
Relative-term is opposed Absolute; as denoting an object considered as 
a whole, and without reference to any thing of which it is a part, or to 
any other part distinguished from it. Thus, ‘‘ Father,” and “Son,” 
**Rider,” ‘‘Commander,” &c. are Relatives; being regarded, each aa 
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a part of the complex objects, Father-and-Son, &c.; the same object 
designated absolutely, would be termed a Man, Living-Being, dc. 

Nouns are Correlative to each other, which denote objects related Correlative 
to each other, and viewed as to that relation. Thus, though a King 
is a ruler of men, ‘‘ King” and ‘“‘ Man” are not correlative, but 
“Kino” and Subject, are. 

3. When there are two views which cannot be taken of one single Compatible 
object at the same time, the terms expressing these views are said ie a 
to be Opposite, or Inconsistent [repugnantia]; as, “black,” and 
‘*white;” when both may be taken of the same object at the same 
time, they are called Consistent, or Compatible [convenientia]; as 
‘‘white,” and ‘‘cold.” Relative terms are Opposite, only when 
applied with reference to the same Subject: as, one may be both 
Master and Servant; but not at the same time to the same person. 

4, When the notion derived from the view taken of any object, is Concrete 
expressed with a reference to, or as in conjunction with, the object Sow, 
that furnished the notion, it is expressed by a Concrete term; as, 
‘‘foolish,” ‘or ‘‘fool;’’ when without any such reference, by an 
Abstract ™ term, as ‘‘folly.” 

5. When a term applied to some object is such as to imply in its ttributire 
signification some “attribute” belonging to that object, such a term ph, onnot® 
is called by some of the early logical writers ‘‘ Connotative;” but Absolute or 
would perhaps be more conveniently called ‘! Attributive.” It we 
“connotes,” #.e. ‘notes along with” the object [or implies] some- 
thing considered as inherent therein: as ‘‘ The capital of France;” 

‘“‘The founder of Rome.” The founding of Rome, is, by that 
appellation, ‘‘ attributed” to the person to whom it is applied. 

A term which merely denotes an object without implying any 
attribute of that object, is called ‘‘ Absolute” or ‘‘Non-connotative;” as 
‘«Paris;” ‘ Romulus.” The last terms denote respectively the 
same objects as the two former; but do not, like them, connote 
[imply in their signification] any attribute of those individuals. 

Every Concrete-common-term is ‘‘attributive,’’ [connotative 
whether in the adjective or substantive form; as ‘‘Man,” ‘‘human, 
“triangle,” ‘‘triangular,”’ ‘‘ saint,” ‘“holy:” for, ‘‘man” e.g. or 
‘‘human,” are appellations denoting, not the attribute itself which 
we call ‘‘human-nature,” but a Being to which such a term is 
applied in reference to, and by virtue of, its possessing that attribute. 

An Abstract-common-term, being the name of an Attribute-itself— 
as ‘ human-nature,” ‘‘ triangularity,”’ ‘‘ holiness,” —is ‘* Absolute” 
[non-connotative| except where there is an attribute of an attribute 
implied in the term; as the term “‘ fear” e.g. may be considered as 


Jt is unfortunate that some writers essential difference in reference to the 
bave introduced the fashion of calling alg present subject. Indeed, in Greek and 
“Common terms’? Abstract-terms. in Latin it often happens that a word 

51 Some logical writers confine the may be reckoned either adjectife or 
word to adjectives; but there seems no substantive; as “stultus;” ‘‘ hospes.”’ 
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implying some hope of escape; without which the apprehension of ' 
evil would be called ‘‘ despair.”’ 

It is to be observed that many a term is employed—and to a 
certain degree, correctly employed, %.e. not misapplied—by persons 
who do not clearly and fully take in its signification ;—who do not 
know, or do not bring before their minds, exactly what is implied 
[connoted] by it. £.G. A child learns to apply the term ‘‘ money ”’ 
to the bits of metal he sees pass from hand to hand, long before he 
has any clear notion (which some never fully attain) of what it is 
that constitutes ‘‘money,” and is implied [connoted] by the term. 
So also it is conceivable that a person might, under certain circum- 
stances, know perfectly what individuals are Aldermen, Senators, 
&c. while he had but a very vague and imperfect notion of the 
Office which such a term implies. And such a familiarity as this 
with any term, (together with one’s being able to comprehend 
processes of reasoning in which it occurs) tends to conceal from men 
their imperfect apprehension of its signification, and thus often leads 
to confusion of thought, and error. (See B. IV. Ch. IV. § 2.) 

6. A term which denotes a certain view of an object as being 
actually taken of it, is called Positive: as ‘‘ speech,” ‘‘a man 
speaking: a term denoting that this view might conceivably be 
taken of the object, but is not, is Privative; as ‘‘dumbness,’’ a ‘‘man 
silent,” dsc. That which denotes that such a notion is not and 
could not be formed of the object, is called Negative; as, ‘‘ a dumb 
statue,’ a ‘‘lifeless carcase,” de. 

Many negative-terms which are such in sense only, have led to 
confusion of thought, from their real character being imperfectly 
perceived. £.G. “Liberty,” which is a purely negative term, 
denoting merely ‘‘ absence of restraint,” is sometimes confounded 
with ‘‘ Power.” ® 

It is to be observed that the same term may be regarded either 
as Positive, or as Privative or Negative, according to the quality or 
character which we are referring to in our minds: thus, of ‘‘happy” 
and ‘‘miserable,” we may regard the former as Positive, and the 
latter (unhappy) as Privative; or vice versa; according as we are 
thinking of enjoyment or of suffering. 

7. A Privative or Negative term is also called Indefinite [infini- 
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@ Many Privative epithets are such 
that by a little ingenuity the application 
of them may be represented as an absurd- 
ity. Thus, Wallis’s remark (introduced 
in this treatise) that a jest is generally a 
mock-fallacy, ¢.6. a lacy not designed 
to deceive, but so palpable as only to 
furnish amusement, might be speciously 
condemned as involving a contradiction: 
for “the design to deceive,” it might be 
said, ** is essential to a fallacy.” in the 
en Nie it might be argued that it is 
absurd to epeak of ‘*a dead man~”’ eg 


** every man is a living creature; nothing 
dead 1s a living creature; therefore no 
man is dead!’? 

43 An extension of @ man’s power (as 
Tucker has observed in his ‘* Light of 
Nature”’) may be the means of diminish- 
ing his “liberty ;’? as the liberty of a 
helpless peralyae is not abridged by 
locking the door of his room; though it 
would be, if he were to recover the use of 
his limbs. See a notice of the word 
** aperture”? in § 5. Essay I. Ist Series, 
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tum] in respect of its not defining and marking out an object; in Definite and 
contradistinction to this, the Positive term is called Definite [finitum] '"**""* 
because it does thus define or mark out. Thus, ‘‘ organized Being,” 

or ‘‘ Cesar,” are called Definite, as marking out, and limiting our 

view to, one particular class of Beings, or one single person; 
“unorganized,” or ‘‘not-Cesar,” are called Indefinite, as not 
restricting our view to any class, or individual, but only excluding 

one, and leaving it undetermined, what other individual the thing so 

spoken of may be, or what other class it may belong to. 

It is to be observed, that the most perfect opposition between terms Contradic 

exists between any two which differ only in respectively wanting So oaiiie 
and having the particle not (either expressly, or in sense) attached °f terms 
to them; as, ‘‘ organized,” and ‘‘ not-organized ;” ‘‘ corporeal,’’ and 
‘‘incorporeal.’’ For not only is it impossible for both these views 
to be taken at once of the same thing, but also, it is impossible but 
that one or other should be applicable to every object; as there is 
nothing that can be both, so there is nothing that can be neither. 
Every thing that can be even conceived, must be either ‘‘ Cesar,”’ 
or ‘‘not-Cesar;’’—either ‘‘corporeal,’’ or ‘‘incorporeal.”’ And 
in this way a complete twofold division may be made of any 
subject, being certain (as the expression is) to exhaust it. And 
the repetition of this process, so as to carry on a subdivision as far 
as there is occasion, is thence called by Logicians ‘‘ abscissio 
infiniti ;’’ é.e. the repeated cutting off of that which the object to be 
examined is not; e.g. ‘<1. This disorder either is, or is not, a 
dropsy; and for this or that reason, it is not; 2. Any other disease 
either is, or is not, gout; this is not; then, 3. It either is, or is 
not, consumption, &c.’’ This procedure is very common in Aris- 
totle’s works, (See B. If. Ch. III. § 4.) 

Such terms may be said to be in Contradictory-opposition to each 
other. 

On the other hand, Contrary terms, t.e. those which, coming Contrary 
under some one class, are the most different of all that belong to “"™* 
that class, as ‘‘wise’’ and ‘‘foolish’’ both denoting mental habits, are 
opposed, but in a different manner: for though both cannot be 
applied to the same object, there may be other objects to which 
neither can be applied: nothing can be at once both ‘‘wise’’ and 
“‘ foolish ;’’ but a stone cannot be either. 


§ 2. 


The notions expressed by Common-terms, we are enabled (as hrs 
been remarked in the Analytical Outline) to form, by the faculty of 
abstraction: for by it, in contemplating any object (or objects,) we 
can attend exclusively to some particular circumstances belonging 
to it, [some certain parts of its nature as it were,] and quite with-~ 
hold our attention from the rest. When, therefore, we are thus Generales 
contemplating several individuals which resemble each other in some “°™ 
part of their nature, we can (by attending to that part alone, and not 
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to those points wherein they differ) assign them one common name, 
which will express or stand for them merely as far as they all agree; 
and which, of course, will be applicable to all or any of them: 
(which process is called generalization) and each of these names is 
called a common-term, from its belonging to them all alike; ora 
predicable, because it may be Fp eae neers of them, on 
of any of them. (See B. I. § 3.) 

Generalization (as has been remarked) implies Abstraction; but 
it is not the same thing; for there may be abstraction without 
generalization. When we are speaking of an Individual, it is 
usually an abstract notion that we form; e.g. suppose we are 
speaking of the present King of France; he must actually be either 
at Paris or elsewhere; sitting, standing, or in some other posture; 
and in auch and such a dress, &c. Yet many of these circumstances, 
(which are separable Accidents,“ and consequently) which are 
regarded as non-essential to the individual, are quite disregarded by 
us; and we abstract from them what we consider as essential; thus 
forming an abstract notion of the Individual. Yet there is here no 
generalization. 


§ 3. 


The following is the account usually given in logical treatises of 
the different kinds [heads] of Predicables; but it cannot be admitted 
without some considerable modifications, explanations and correc- 
tions, which will be subjoined. 

Whatever Term can be affirmed of several things, must express 
either their whole essence, which is called the Species; or a part of 
their essence (viz. either the material part, which is called the Genus, 
or the formal and distinguishing part, which is called Differentia, on 
in common discourse, characteristic) or something joined to the 
essence; whether necessarily (i.e. to the whole species, or, in other 
words, universally, to every individual of it), which is called a 
Property: or contingently (i.e. to some individuals only of the 
species), which is an Accident. ; 


Every predicable expresses either 


The whole essence or part of its or something 
of its subject: essence Joined to its 
viz.: Species. | essence. 
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66 See $6 &% See below, § 4. 
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Of these predicables, genus and species are commonly said, in 
the language of logicians, to be predicated in quid; (rl) i.e. to 
answer to the question, “‘ what ?’’ as, ‘‘ what is Cesar ?’’ Answer, 
‘a man;”’ ** what is a man ?”’ Answer, ‘‘an animal;’’ Difference, 
in ‘‘ quale quid;’’ (xoiov ts) Property and Accident in quale (xoiov.) 

It is evident from what has been said, that the Genus and Genus and 
Difference put together make up the Species. E.G.‘ Rational” etch. a” 
and ‘‘ animal” constitute ‘‘ man ;”’ so that, in reality, the Species jihole. in 
contains the Genus [i.¢e. implies it;} and when the Genus is called senses. 
a whole, and is said to contain the Species, this is only a metaphorical 
expression, signifying that it comprehends the Species in its own 
more extensive signification, If for instance I predicate the term 
‘“‘animal’’ of an individual man, as Alexander, I speak truth 
indeed, but only such a portion of the truth that I might equally 
predicate the same term of his horse Bucephalus. If I predicate 
the terms ‘‘ Man”’ and “ Horse’’ of Alexander and of Bucephalus 
respectively, I use a more full and complete expression for each 
than the term ‘‘animal;”’ and this last is accordingly the more 
extensive, as it contains, [or, more properly speaking, comprehends 
and may be applicd to, several different Species; viz.: ‘ bird,’ 
‘* beast,’” “‘ fish,” de. 

In the same manner the name of a species is a more extensive [1.e. 
comprehensive] but less full and complete term than that of an 
individual (viz. a Singular-term;) since the Species may be predi- 
cated of each of these. 

‘‘The impression produced on the mind by a Singular Term, 
may be compared to the distinct view taken in by the eye, of any 
object (suppose some particular man) near at hand, in a clear light, 
which enables us to distinguish the features of the individual: in 
a fainter light, or rather further off, we merely perceive that the 
object is a@ man: this corresponds with the idea conveyed by the 
name of the Species: yet farther off, or in a still feebler light, we 
ean distinguish merely some living object; and at length, merely 
some object; these views corresponding respectively with the terms 
denoting the Genera, less or more remote.”’™ 

Hence it is plain that when logicians speak of ‘‘ Species” as 
‘‘expressing the whole essence of its subjects,’ this is not strictly 
correct, unless we understand by the ‘‘ whole essence’’ the ‘‘ whole 
that any common-term can express ;’—the ‘‘ nearest approach to 
the whole essence of the individual that any term (not synonymous 
with the Subject) can denote.” No predicate can express, strictly, 
the whole essence of its Subject, unless it be merely another name, 
of the very same import, and co-extensive with it; as ‘‘ Cesar was 
the conqueror of Pompey.” 

But when logicians speak of Species as a ‘‘ whole,” this is, ° 
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properly, in reference to the Genus and the Difference; each of 
which denotes a ‘‘ part” of that Species which we constitute by 
joining those two together. But then, it should be remembered 
that a Species is not a predicable in respect of its Genus and 
Difference (since it cannot be predicated of them) but only in respect 
of the Individuals, or lower Species, of which it can be predicated. 


§ 4. 


A Species then, it is plain, when predicated of Individuals, 
stands in the same relation to them, as the Genus to the Species; 
and when predicated of other (lower) Species, it is then, in respect 
of these, a Genus, while it is a Species in respect of a higher 
Genus; as ‘‘quadruped,” which is a species of ‘‘ animal,” is a 
Genus in respect of ‘‘ horse ;” which latter again may be predicated 
of Bucephalus and of other individuals. Such a term is called 
a subaltern Species or Genus; being each, in respect of different 
other terms, respectively. 

A Genus that is not considered as a species of any thing, is called 
summuin (the highest) Genus; a Species that is not considered as a 
genus of any thing,—1e. is regarded as contaiming under it only 
tndividuals,—is called infima (the lowest) Species. 

When I say of a Magnet, that it is ‘‘ a kind of tron-ore,”’ that is 
called its proximum-genus, because it is the closest [or lowest] 
genus that is predicated of it: ‘* mineral’ is its more remote genus. 

When I say that the Differentia of a magnet is its ‘ attracting 
iron,” and that its Property is ‘‘ polarity,” these are called 
respectively a Specific Difference and Property; because magnet is 
(I have supposed) an infima species [1.e. only a species. | 

When I say that the Differentia of iron ore is its ‘‘ containing 
fron,’’ and its Property, ‘‘ being attracted by the magnet,’’ these 
are called respectively, a generic Difference and Property, because 
‘‘iron-ore”’ is a subaltern Species or Genus; being both the genus 
of magnet, and a species of mineral. 

It should be observed here, that when logicians speak of Property 
and Accident as predicables expressing, not the Essence, or part 
of the Essence of a subject, but something united to the Essence, 
this must be understood as having reference not to the nature of 
things as they are in themselves, but to our conceptions of them. 
‘* Polarity’’ for instance is as much a part of the real nature of the 
substance we call ‘‘ Magnet,’’ as its ‘‘ attraction of iron;’’ and 
again, & certain shape, colour, or specific gravity, as much belongs 
in reality to those magnets which are of that description, as either 
polarity, or attraction. But our modes of conceiving, and of 
expressing our conceptions, have reference to the relations in which 

‘ objects stand to our own minds; and are influenced in each instance 
by the particular end we have in view. That, accordingly, is 
accottnted a part of the Essence of any thing, which is essential to 
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the notion of it formed in our minds. Thus, if we have annexed such 
a notion to the term, Man, that ‘‘rationality’’ stands prominent 
in our minds, in distinguishing Man from other Animals, we call 
this, the ‘‘ Difference,” and a part of the ‘‘ Essence” of the term 
Man; though “ risibility” be an attribute which does not less really 
belong to Man. So, the primary and prominent distinction in our 
minds of a Triangle from other plane rectilineal Figures, is its 
having three sides; though the equality of its three angles to two 
right angles, be, in reality, no less essential to a triangle. But 
that this last is the fact, is demonstrated to the Jearner not till 
Jong after he is supposed to have become familiar with the notion 
of a Triangle. 

Hence, in different sciences or arts, different attributes are fixed 
on, as essentially characterising each species, according as this or 
that is the most important in reference to the matter we are engaged 
in. In Navigation, for instance, the polarity of the Magnet is the 
essential quality; since if there could be any other substance which 
could possess this, without attracting iron, it would answer the same 
purpose: but to those manufacturers who employ Magnets for the 
purpose of more expeditiously picking up small bits of iron, and 
for shielding their faces from the noxious steel-dust, in the grind- 
ing of needles, the attracting power of -the Magnet is the essential 

oint. , 

° Under the head of Property, logicians have enumerated, as may 
be seen in the preceding table, not only such as are strictly called 
Properties, as belonging each to the whole Species of which it is 
predicated, and to that alone, but also, such as belong to the whole 
Species, and to others besides; in other words, Properties which 
are universal, but not peculiar; as ‘‘ to breathe air” belongs to every 
man; but not to man alone; and it is, therefore, strictly speaking, 
not so much a Property of the Species ‘‘ man,” as of the higher, 
(¢.e. more comprehensive,) Species, which is the Genus of that, vz. 
of ‘‘land-animal.” And it is this that logicians mean by generic- 
property. 

Other Properties, 4s some logicians call them, are peculiar to a Peculfar 
species, but do not belong to the whole of it; e.g. man alone can be *°*e"® 
a poet, but it is not every man that is so. These, however, are 
more commonly and more properly reckoned as accidents. 

Some have also added a fourth kind of Property; viz. that which 
is peculiar to a Species, and belongs to every Individual of it, but 
mot at every tune. But this is, in fact, a contradiction; since wliat- 
ever does not always belong to a Species, does not belong to it 
aniversally. It is through the ambiguity of words that they have 
fallen into this confusion of thought; e.g. the example commonly 
given is, ‘‘ homini canescere;”’ ‘‘to become grey”’ being, they say, 
(though it is not) peculiar to man, and belonging to every individual, 
though not always, but only in old age, &c. Now, if by ‘‘ canescere”’ 


Accidents 
separable 


and 
inseparable. 


Predicables 
re] itively so 
culled, 
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be meant the very state of becoming grey, this manifestly does not 
belong to every man: if again it be meant to signify the liability to 
become grey at some time or other, this does belong always to man. 
And the same in other instances. Indeed the very Proprium fixed 
on by Aldrich, ‘‘risibility,’’ is nearly parallel to the above. Man 
is ‘‘ always capable of laughing;’’ but he is not ‘‘ capable of laughing 
always.” 

That is most properly called an ‘‘ Accident,’’ which may be 
absent or present, the essence of the Species continuing the same; 
as, for a man to be ‘‘ walking,” or a ‘* native of Paris.”’ Of these 
two examples, the former is what logicians call a separable Accident, 
because it may be separated from the individual: (e.g. he may sit 
down ;) the latter is an inseparable Accident, being not separable 
from the individual, (¢.e. he who is a native of Paris can never be 
otherwise ;) ‘‘from the individual,” I say, because every accident 
must be separable from the species, else it would be a property.” 

This seems to me a clearer and more correct description of the 
two kinds of Accident than the one given by Aldrich; viz. that a 
Separable-Accident may be actually separated, and an Inseparable, 
only in thought, ‘ut Mantuanum esse, a Virgilio.’’ For surely ‘to 
be the author of the Auneid”’ was another Inseparable-Accident of 
the same individual; ‘‘to be a Roman citizen’’ another; and ‘‘ to 
live in the days of Augustus’’ another; now can we in thought 
separate all these things from the essence of that individual? To 
do so would be to form the idea of a different individual. We can 
indeed conceive a man, and one who might chance to bear the name 
of Virgil, without any of these Accidents; but then it would plainly 
not be the same man. But Virgil, whether sitting or standing, &ec. 
we regard as the same man; the abstract notion which we have 
formed of that individual being unaltered by the absence or presence 
of these separable accidents. (See above, § 2.) 

Let it here be observed, that both the general name “ Predicable,”” 
and each of the classes of Predicables, (viz. Genus, Species, é&c.) 
are relative; 7.e. we cannot say what predicable any term is, or 
whether it is any at all, unless it be specified of what it is to be 
predicated: ¢.g. the term ‘‘red’’ would be considered a genus, in 
relation to the terms ‘‘ pink,” “‘scarlet,’’ d&c.: it might be regarded 
as the differentia, in relation to ‘“‘red rose;’’—as a property of 
‘**blood,’’—as an accident of ‘‘a house,’’ &c. And in all cases 
accordingly, the Differences or Properties of any lower species will 
be Accidents in reference to the class they come under. £.G, 


# Inthe Portuguese languagethereare ‘‘estar’? furnishes the copula when the 
two words, *‘ser’’ and ‘estar, both an- redicate is a separable-accident, and 
swering to the English ‘‘to be;’? and ‘ser’ in all other cases. E.G. ** Estar in 
foreigners, I have been told, are often Inghilterra’ is “‘to be in England;” 
much perplexed about the proper use of ‘** Ser Inglez’’ is ** to be an Englis man ;’? 
each. I soon found, however, that the ‘ Quem e?? ** who is he?” * Quem esta 
rule's a logica’ one, easily remembersd: lal’? “ who is there?’ &c, 
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‘‘ malleability”’ is an ‘‘ accident”’ in reference to the term ‘metal ;” 
but it is a ‘‘property” of gold and most other metals; as the absence 
of it,—brittleness,—is of Antimony and Arsenic, and several others, 
formerly called Semimetals. 

And universally, it is to be steadily kept in mind, that no A common. 
‘“‘common-terms” have, as the names of Individuals [‘ singular. yy. Ur ons 
terms’’] have, any real thing ewisting in nature corresponding to Te! thing. 
each of them,” but that each of them is merely a sigu denoting a 
certain inadequate notion which our minds have formed of an 
Individual, and which, consequently, not including the notion of 
*‘ individuality’’ [mwmerical-unity] nor any thing wherein that indi- 
vidual differs from certain others, is applicable equally well to all, 
or any of them. Thus ‘‘ man’’ denotes no real thing (as the sect of 
the Realists maintained) distinct from each individual, but merely 
any man, viewed inadequately, i.e. so a8 to omit, and abstract from, 
all that is peculiar to each individual; by which means the term 
becomes applicable alike to any one of several individuals, or (in the 
plural) to several together. 

The wnity | singleness] or sameness of what is denoted by a common- Unity of a 
term, does not, as in the case of a singular-term, consist in the object term belongs 
itself being (in the primary sense) one and the same,” but in the to the term 
oneness of the Sign itself; which is like a Stamp (for marking bales 
of goods, or cattle,) that impresses on each a similar mark; called, 
thence, in the secondary sense, one and the same mark. And just 
such a stamp, to the mind, is a Common-term; which being, itself, 
one, conveys to each of an indefinite number of minds an impression 
precisely similar, and thence called—in the transferred sense, one 
and the same Idea. 

And we arbitrarily fix on the circumstance which we in each 

instance choose to abstract and consider separately, disregarding all 
the rest; so that the same individual may thus be referred to any of 
several different Species, and the same Species, to several Genera, 
as suits our purpose. Thus, it suits the Farmer’s purpose to class Different 
his cattle with his ploughs, carts, and other possessions, under the Gessifice- 
name of ‘ stock:’’ the Naturalist, suitably to his purpose, classes tion. 
them as ‘‘ gquadrupeds,’’ which term would include wolves, deer, 
&c., which to the farmer would be a most improper classification: 
the Commissary, again, would class them with corn, cheese, fish, 
dic., as ‘* provision;”’ that which is most essential in one view, being 
subordinate in another. 


§ 5. 


An individual is so called because it is incapable of logical Division. 
Division; which is a metaphorical expression, to signify ‘‘ the 


 Té% m, as Aristotle expresses it; though he has been represented as the 
champion of the opposite pee : vide n. 3. 
§9 See Book IV. Chap. . § 2. and Append. Art. ‘‘ Same.’”* 
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distinct [i.e. separate] enumeration of several things signified by 
one common name.” 

This operation is directly opposite to generalization, (which is 
performed by means of ‘‘ Abstraction ;”) for as, in that, you lay 
aside the differences by which several things are distinguished, so as 
to call them all by one common name, 80, in Division, you add on 
the Ditferences, 80 as to enumerate them by their several distinct 
names. Thus, ‘‘mineral’’ is said to be divided into ‘‘ stones, 
metals,’’ &c.; and metals again into ‘ gold, iron,’’ &c.; and these 
are called the Parts [or members] of the division. 


Lorteat ‘‘ Division,’’ in its primary sense, means separating from each 
metaphori- Other (either actually, or in enumeration) the parts of which some 
cae? _—sreally-existing single object consists: as when you divide ‘‘an 


animal’’ (that is, any single animal) into its several members; or 
again, into its ‘‘ bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels,” &c. And 
80, with any single Vegetable, &c. 

Now, each of the parts into which you thus “ physically’’ (as it 
is called) divide ‘‘ an animal,”’ is strictly and properly a ‘ part,” 
and is really less than the whole: for you could not say of a bone, 
for instance, or of a limb, that it is ‘‘ an Animal.”’ 

But when you “ divide’’—in the secondary sense of the word (or, 
as it is called, ‘‘ metaphysically’’)—‘‘ Animal,”’ that is, the Genus 
«‘ Animal,” into Beast, Bird, Fish, Reptile, Insect, &c. each of the 
parts [or ‘‘ members’’ | is metaphorically called a ‘‘ part,”’ and is, in 
another sense, more than the whole [the Genus] that is thus 
divided. For you may say of a Beast or Bird that it is an ‘‘ Animal ;”’ 
and the term ‘‘ Beast’’ implies not only the term ‘‘ Animal,’’ but 
something more besides; namely, whatever ‘‘ Difference” charac- 
terizes ‘“‘ Beast,’’ and separates it from ‘ Bird,”’ ‘‘ Fish,”’ &e. 

And so also any Singular-term [denoting one individual ] implies 
not only the whole of what is understood by the Species it belongs 
to, but also more: namely, whatever distinguishes that single object 
from others of the same Species: as ‘‘ London’’ implies. all that is 
denoted by the term ‘‘ City,’’ and also all that distinguishes that 
individual-city. 

The “ parts” [‘‘ members’’] in that figurative sense with which 
we are now occupied, are each of them less than the whole, in another 
sense; that is, of less comprehensive signification. Thus, the 
Singular-term ‘ Romulus’’ embracing only an individual-king, is 
less extensive than the Species ‘“‘ King;’’ and that, again, less 
extensive than the Genus ‘‘ Magistrate,’’ dec. 

An ‘ Individual” then is so called from its being incapable of 
being (in this figurative sense) divided. 

And though the two senses of the word “ Division” are easily 
distinguishable when explained, it is so commonly employed in each 
sense, that through inattention, confusion often ensues. 

« We speak as familiarly of the “division” of Mankind into the 
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several races of ‘‘ Europeans, Tartars, Hindoos, Negroes,” &c. as 
of the ‘division’? of the Earth into ‘“‘ Europe, Asia, Africa,’’ &e. 
though ‘the Earth” [or ‘‘the World’’] is a Singular-term, and 
denotes what we call one individual. And it is plain we could not 
say of Europe, for instance, or of Asia, that it is ‘‘a World.”’ But 
we can predicate ‘‘ Man’’ of every individual European, Hindoo, &c. 

And here observe that there is a common colloquial incorrectness 
(increasing the liability to confusion) in the use of the word 
‘‘ division,” in each of these cases, to denote one of the ‘‘ parts,’’ into 
which the whole is divided. Thus you will sometimes hear a 
person speak of Europe as one ‘ division’’ of the Earth ; or of such 
and such a ‘‘ division’ of an Army: meaning ‘‘ portion.” And so 
again a person will sometimes speak of ‘‘ animals that belong to the 
feline division of the Carnivora” [flesh-eating-animals] meaning, that 
portion of the Class ‘‘ Carnivora.”’ 

It is usual when a long and complex course of Division is to be 
stated to draw it out, for the sake of clearness and brevity, in a 
form like that of a genealogical ‘‘ Zree.”® And by carefully 
examining any specimen of such a ‘‘ Tree” (going over it repeatedly, 
and comparing each portion of it with the explanations above given) 
you will be able perfectly to fix in your mind the technical terms 
we have been explaining. 

Take for instance as a ‘‘ Summum-genus” the mathematical-tezim 


** Plane-superficial-figure” 


ci aa Ni a 
Mixed Figure Rectilinear Curvilinear 
(of Rect. and Curv.) Figure Figure 
Dae ee ra 
Triangle; Quadrilateral, &c. Circle; Ellipse, de. 


Such a ‘Tree of division” the Student may easily fill up for 
himself. And the employment of such & form will be found 
exceedingly useful in obtaining clear views in any study you are 
engaged in. 

For. instance, in the one we have been now occupied with, 
take for a Summum Genus, ‘ Expression ;” (z.e. ‘ expression-in- 
language” of any such :nental-operaticn as those formerly noticed) 
you may then exhibit, thus, the divisio= ana subdivision of — 


60 See the Division of Fallacies, Book IIL §& 
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The rules ordinarily given for Division are three: Ist. each of the Ordinary 
Parts, or any of them short of all, must contain less (xe. have a@ divicion 
narrower signification) than the thing divided. 2d. All the Parts 
together must be exactly equal to the thing divided; therefore we 
must be careful to ascertain that the swmmum genus may be predi- 
cated of every term placed under it, and of nothing else. 3d. The 
Parts or Members must be opposed [contradistinguished ] 7.e. must 
not be contained in one another: e.g. if you were to divide ‘* book” 
into ‘poetical, historical, folio, quarto, french, latin,’’ &c. the 
members would be contained in each other; for a french book may 
be a quarto, or octavo, and a quarto, french, english, &c. &e. You 
must be careful, therefore, to keep in mind the principle of division 
with which you set out: e.g. whether you begin dividing books 
according to their matter, their language, or their size, &c. all these 
being so many cross-divisions. And when any thing is capable (as Cross. 
in the above instance) of being divided in several different ways, we 
are not to reckon one of these as the true, or real, or right one, 
without specifying what the object is which we have in view: for one 
mode of dividing may be the most suitable for one purpose, and 
another for another: as eg. one of the above modes of dividing books 
would be the most suitable to a bookbinder; another in a philoso- 
phical, and the other in a philological view. 

It is a useful practical rule, whenever you find a discussion of any 
subject very perplexing, and seemingly confused, to examine whether 
some ‘‘ Cross-division’’ has not crept in unobserved. For this is 
very apt to take place; (though of course such a glaring instance as 
that in the above example could not occur in practice) and there is 
no more fruitful source of indistinctness and confusion of thought. 

When you have occasion to divide any thing in several different 
ways,—that is, ‘‘ on several principles-of-division’’—you should take 
care to state distinctly how many divisions you are making, and on 
what principle each proceeds. 

“For instance, in the ‘‘Tree’’ above given, it is stated, that 
** Propositions’ are divided in different ways, ‘‘ according to’’ this 
and that, &c. And thus the perplexity of Cross-division is avoided. 

Two other rules in addition to those above given, are needful to Additional 
be kept in mind: viz. 4thly, A Division should not be ‘‘ arbitrary ;’’ “4° 
that is, its Members should be distinguished from each other by 
‘‘ Differences’’ either expressed or readily understood; instead of 
being set apart from each other at random, or without any sufficient 
ground. For instance, if any one should divide ‘‘coins’’ into “ gold- 
coins,’’ *‘ silver,’’ and ‘‘ copper,” the ground of this distinction would 
be intelligible: but if he should, in proceeding to subdivide silver- 
coin, distinguish as two branches, on the one side, ‘* shillings,” and 
on the other “all silver-coins except shillings,”’ this would be an - 
arbitrary Division. 

dthly, A Division should be clearly arranged as to its Members: 
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that is, there should be as much subdivision as the occasion may 
require; and not a mere catalogue of the ‘‘ lowest-species,” omitting 
intermediate classes [‘‘ subaltern’’| between these and the ‘“‘highest- 
genus:” nor again an intermixture of the ‘‘ subaltern,” and ‘‘lowest- 
species,” so as to have, in any two branches of the division, Species 
contradistinguished and placed opposite, of which the one ought 
naturally to be placed higher up [nearer the ‘‘Summum’’] and the 
other, lower down in the Tree. 

For instance, to divide ‘ plane-figure” at once, into ‘ equilateral- 
triangles, squares, circles, ellipses,’ &c., or again ‘‘ vegetable,” into 
‘‘ Elms, pear-trees, turnips, mushrooms,” &c., or again to divide 
«¢ Animal”’ into ‘‘ Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Horses, Liona,” d&c. would 
be a transgression of this rule. 

And observe that, (as has been formerly remarked) although such 
glaring cases as are given by way of examples could not occur in 
practice, errors precisely corresponding to them, may, and often do 
occur; and produce much confusion of thought and error. 


§ 6, 


Definition. Definition is another metaphorical word, which literally signifies, 
‘laying down a boundary;”’ and is used in Logic to signify ‘‘an 
expression which explains any term, so as to separate it from every 
thing else,’ as a boundary separates fields. 

Essential In reference to the several modes adopted for furnishing such 

and . os or : os “os . : 

accidental explanation, Logicians distinguish [divide] Definitions into essential 
definitions. ond accidental. They call that an ‘‘essential-definition” which states 
what are regarded as the ‘‘ constituent parts of the essence” of that 
which is to be defined; and an accidental-definition” { or Description] 
one which lays down what are regarded as ‘‘circumstances belonging 
to it;’’ wz. Properties or Accidents; such as causes, effects, dc. 
Accidents in the narrowest sense, (as defined above, § 3) cannot, 
it is plain, be employed in a Description [accidental-definition] of 
any Species; since no Accident (in that sense) can belong to the 
whole of a Species, nor consequently furnish an adequate Definition 
thereof. 

Definition of In the “description” of an individual, on the contrary, we employ, 
not Properties, (which as they do belong to the whole of a Species, 
cannot serve to distinguish one individual of that Species from 


another) but Accidents—generally, inseparable-accidents—in con- 
: Sp. 
junction with the Species: as ‘‘ Philip was a king of Macedon, who 


Sp. 
subdued Greece;” “ Britain is an Island, situated so and so,” &c. 
Physical The Essential-definition again is divided into physical [natural’ 
defnitions. end logical [metaphysical] definition: the physical-definition. being 
made by an enumeration of such parts as are actually separable,— 


such as are the hull, masts, &e. of a “ Ship;’—the root, trunk, 
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branches, bark, &c. of a ‘“‘Tree;” the Subject, Predicate, and 
Copula of a ‘‘ Proposition.” 

The “ logical-definition ’’ consists of the ‘‘Genus”’ and “ Differ- 
ence ;”’ which are called by some writers the ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ [ideal] 
parts; as being not two real parts into which an individual-object 
can (as in the former case) be actually divided, but only different 
views taken [notions formed] of a class of objects, by one mind. 


Genus. 


E.G. 


would be defined, logically, ‘‘a sentence 
G. 


‘* A Proposition ’ 
Difference. 


affirming-or-denying:”’ A ‘‘Magnet”’ ‘“‘an Iron-ore having attrac- 
D. 


tion for iron;’’ a “‘ Square,” a “‘ Rectangle ” [right-angled parallelo- 
D. 


ORF eee Nae TV ae ge get N 
gram | having equal sides. 

Definitions again have been divided by Logicians into the 
Nominal, which explains mercly the meaning of the term defined ;“ 
and [teal, which explains the nature of the thing signified by that 
term. 

This division is evidently aecording to the object designed to be 
effected by each Definition: the former division, on the other hand 
—ainto Accidental, Physical, and Logical—being a division according 
to the means employed by each to effect its object. These therefore 
are evidently two ‘‘ cross-divisions;”™ a circumstance which has 
been generally overlooked by Logical writers, who have thus intro- 
duced confusion and perplexity. 

And here the question may naturally occur to the reader, whether 
there be properly any distinction between nominal and real-definition ; 
—whether the meaning of a Common-term, and the nature of the 
thing signified by it, are not one and the same; since the object of 
our thoughts when we employ a Common-term, is—not any such 
‘abstract idea” as some talk of, but—the Zerm wself, regarded as 
a Sign &c. as was formerly explained. 

And in truth there are many cases in which there does exist this 
exact coincidence between the meaning of the term and the nature 
of the thing; so that the same definition which would be rightly 
styled ‘‘ nominal,” as explaining nothing beyond the exact meaning 
of the term, might also be considered as entitled to be called a 


61 Aldrich, having given as an instance 
of a Nominal Definition the absurd one 
of ‘‘homo, qui ex humo,” has led some 
to conclude that the Nominal definition 
must be founded on the etymology ; or at 
least that such was his meaning. But 
that it was not, is sufficiently plain from 
the circumstance that W allis (trom whose 


work his is almost entirely abridged) 
expressly says the contrary. De this as 
it may, however, it is plain that the ety- 
mology ot a term has nothing to do with 
any pogical consideration of it. See § 8, 
Book II[, 

@ See preceding §. 


Nominal 
and real 
definitions. 


“Technical 
terms, 


Logic is 
eoncerned 
with 
Nominal 
definitions 
alone. 
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“ real-definition,” as implying every attribute that can belong to the 
thing signified. Such are all definitions of mathematical and 
logical terms, and other technical terms of Science. There cannot 
e.g. be any property of a ‘Circle,’ or a ‘‘Square,”’ that is not 
implied in the definitions of those terms. Some of these properties 
may not indeed at once occur to a beginner in Mathematics; and 
others, not even to one somewhat further advanced: but they must 
all be implied in the definitions: and it would be reckoned an 
impropriety to add e.g. to the definition of a Square that it is bisected 
ty its diagonal: because though this might not at once occur to a 
beginner, and needs to be demonstrated, it is demonstrated from the 
definition: to speak of ‘‘a Square divided by its diagonal into 
unequal parts,’’ would be absurd,—unmcaning,—inconceivable. 
And the same, with other mathematical terms. 

But it is otherwise with terms of a different character, which are 
the names of actually existing substances. There may be attributes 
of the thing significd that are not at all implied in the signification 
of the term. £.G. The term ‘ laurel-water ’’ is used by us in the 
same sense as by our ancestors, to signify ‘‘a liquor distilled from 
laurel-lcaves ;’’ though the poisonous quality of it was unknown a 
century ago. And so also many discoveries have been made, and 
others probably will be made, respecting several metals, heavenly- 
bodies, &c. though the words ‘‘iron,” ‘gold,’ “star,” are 
employed in the same sense as formerly ;—a sense which does not 
imply the properties that have been discovered. 

And any Definition which goes beyond a ‘‘nominal-definition,” 
t.e. which explains any thing more of the nature of the thing than 
is implied in the name, may be regarded, strictly speaking, as, so 
far, a “ real-definition.” 

The very word ‘‘ Definition” however is not usually employed in 
this sense; but rather, ‘‘ Description.” 

Logic is concerned with nominal-definition alone; with a view ta 
guard against ambiguity in the use of terms.® 

To ascertain fully the various properties of animals and vegetables, 
belongs to Physiology ;—of metals, earths, &c. to Chemistry; and 
80, with other things. 

It is to be observed that the word ‘‘ Definition” is sometimes used 
to denote the whole sentence, in which the term defined is conjoined 
with the explanation given of it; as when we say, “a triangle 18 8 
three-sided figure:” sometimes it is used to signify merely that which 
gives the explanation; as when we say ‘“‘three-sided figure” is the 
definition of “triangle.” 


© And for this purpose it will often We should however carefull 
happen that a definition will be sufficient against the common mistake, of a fee 
in reference to the eristing occasion, even that any one who applies a term correctly 
though it may fall short of expressing all in several instances, must of course 
tha pcan by the term. See Book understand fully its signification, 
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In the former case, the sentence has the form of a Proposition; 
but what it is that such a proposition asserts, is not always implied 
in the mere expression, but is left to be collected from the supposed 
intention of the speaker. 

Real existence is not necessarily implied: e.g. ‘A Phoenix is a Real 
bird fabled to live a thousand years,” dc. implies merely that this not asserted 
is the meaning in which the word Phenix has been used; not that SYe 00. 
any such bird ever did or could exist. 

Sometimes again it is not implied even that the universal, or the 
ordinary, sense of the term is such as corresponds to the definition 
given; but merely that such is the sense in which the author intends 
to employ it. 

And in this case, the definition is sometimes stated in the tmper- Imperetive 
ative instead of the indicative form; as is frequently dono in the definitions. 
works of Aristotle, who is npeustoned thus to waive, in some cases, 
all questions as to the ordinary employment of a term by others; 
saying ‘‘ Let so and so be taken to signify this or that.” 

In mathematical and other scientific definitions, whether expressed 
in the form of Propositions, or in the Imperative (or, as it might be 
called, Postulate) form, it is understood to be implied that the 
definition involves no self-contradiction,—no absurdity ; but that the 
thing denoted by the term defined—whether believed actually to 
exist or not—is conceivable, and may, not irrationally, be made a 
subject of thought. #.G. Though a ‘‘ mathematical-line” cannot 
be conceived to be actually drawn on paper,—though nothing could 
be exhibited to the senses as having length and no breadth, every 
one can make the distance e.g. between two towns, a separate subject 
of his thoughts, having his mind wholly withdrawn from the width 
of the road. 

A mathematical Definition accordingly may be considered as 
involving a Postulate; and it would be very easy to express any of 
them in the form of Postulates. £.G. ‘‘ Let a plane-figure 
bounded by a curve-line everywhere equidistant from a certain point 
within it, be called a Circle ;’’ this weuld be understood to imply 
that such a figure is concewable, and that the writer intended to 
employ that term to signify such a figure; which is precisely all 
that is meant to be asserted in the Definition of a Circle. 

The Rules or Cautions usually laid down by Logical writers for Rules for 
framing a Definition, are very obvious: viz. 1st. The definition must *™™ 
be adequate; 2.é. neither too extensive nor too narrow for the thing 
defined ; ¢.g. to define “‘ fish,’ ‘‘ an animal that lives in the water,”’ 
would be too extensive, beenune many insects, d&c. live in the water ; 
to define it, ‘‘an animal that has an air-bladder,’’ would be too 
narrow ; because many fish are without any. Or again, if ina , 
definition of ‘‘ Money” you should specify its being ‘‘made of metal,” 
that would be too narrow, as excluding the shells used as money in 
some parts of Africa: if again you define it as an “‘ article of value 


Arbitrary 
exceptions. 


Tautology 
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given in exchange for something else,” that would be too wide, as 
it would include things exchanged by barter; as when a shoemaker 
who wants coals, makes an exchange with a collier who wants shoes. 

And observe, that such a defect in a Definition cannot be remedied 
by making an arlitrary exception; (such as was alluded to above, 
§ 5) as if for instance (and it is an instance which actually occurred) 
a person should give such a definition of ‘‘ Capital” as should include 
(which he did not mean to do) ‘‘ Land;” and should then propose 
to remedy this by defining ‘‘ Capital,” any ‘‘ property of such and 
such a description, except Land.” 

2d. The Definition must be in itself plainer than the thing 
defined, else it would not explain it: I say, “in itself,” (7.e. 
generally) beeause, to some particular person, the term defined may 
happen to be even more familiar and better understood, than the 
language of the Definition. 

And this rule may be considered as including that which is 
usually given by Logicians as a third rule; vz. that a Definition 
should be couched in a convenient number of appropriate words (if 
such can be found suitable for the purpose): since figurative words 
(which are opposed to appropriate) are apt to produce ambiguity or 
indistinctness; too great brevity may occasion obscurity; and too 
great prolixity, confusion. But this perhaps is rather an admoni- 
tion with respect to Style, than a strictly logical rule; nor can we 
accordingly determine with precision, in each case, whether it has 
been complied with or not; there is no drawing the line between 
‘too long’ and ‘too concise,’ &c. Nor would a definition 
unnecessarily prolix be censured as ‘tncorrect, but as imelegant, 
imconvenient, de. 

If however, a definition be chargeable with Zautology, (which is a 
distinet fault from prolixity or verbosity) it may justly be called incor- 
rect, though without offending against the first tworules. Tautology 
consists in Inserting too much, not in mere words, but in sense; 
yet not so as too much to narrow the definition (in opposition to 
Rule 1.) by excluding some things which belong to the class of the 
thing defined ; but only, so as to state something which has been 
already implied. Thus, to define a Parallelogram ‘a four-sided 
figure whose opposite sides are parallel and equal,’ would be 
tautological ; because, though it is true that such a figure, and such 
alone, is a parallelogram, the equality of the sides is implied in their 
vemg parallel, and may be proved from it. Now the insertion of 
the words ‘‘ and equal,”’ leaves, and indeed leads, a reader to suppose 
that there may be a four-sided figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel but not equal. Though therefore such a definition asserts 
nothing false, it leads to a supposition of what is false; and conse- 
quent'y is to be regarded as an incorrect definition. 

el'ha inference just mentioned,—+iz.: that you implied that a quad- 
rangle might have its opposite sides parallel, and not equal, —would 
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be drawn from such a definition, according to the principle of 
‘‘ exceptio probat regulam,’’ an exception proves a rule.“ The force 
of the maxim (which is not properly confined to the case of an 
exception, strictly so called) is this; that ‘‘the mention of any 
circumstance introduced into the statement either of a definition, or 
of a precept, law, remark, d&c. is to be presumed necessary to be 
inserted; so that the precept, &c. would mot hold good if this 
circumstance were absent.’’ In short, the word ‘‘ only,’’ or some 
such expression, is supposed to be understood. If e.g. it be laid 
down that he who breaks into an empty house shall receive a certain 
punishment, it would be inferred that this punishment would not be 
incurred by breaking into an occupied house: if it were told us that 
some celestial phenomenon could not be seen by the naked eye, it 
would be inferred that it would or might be visible through a tele- 
scope: if we are told that we are not to teach doctrines unwarranted 
by Scripture, and which were not held by the early Fathers, this would 
usually be understood to imply that any doctrine they did hold, 
mien be taught, on their authority, even though not scriptural : 

c. 

And much is often inferred in this manner, which was by no 
means in the Author’s mind; from his having inaccurately inserted 
what chanced to be present to his thoughts. Thus, he who says 
that it is a crime for people to violate the property of a humane 
Landlord who lives among them, may perhaps not mean to imply 
that it is no crime to violate the property of an absentee-landlord, 
or of one who is not humane: but he leaves an opening for being so 
understood. Thus again in saying that ‘‘ an animal which breathes 
through gills and 7s scaly, is a fish,’’ though nothing false is 
asserted, a presumption is afforded that you mean to give a defini- 
tion such as would be too narrow; in violation of Rule 1. 

And Zautology, as above described, is sure to mislead any one 
who interprets what is said, conformably to the maxim that ‘‘ an 
exception proves a rule.”’ 
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64 Thus it has been inferred,—and not 
without reason,—that the occasional 
Forms of Prayer and Thanksgivings 
which are put forth from time to time 
under the authority of ** Orders in Coun- 
cil,”’ are illegal and at variance with the 
**Act of Uniformity;’? inasmuch as in 
that Act (prefixed to our Prayer-books) 
not only is conformity to the Book 
of omnmon prayer enjoined, and no 
authority to make alterations or addi- 
tions to the service recognised, but there 
isan Exception, which, it 1s maintained, 
proves the rule: the King in Council being 
erpressly authorized to insert and alter 
from time to time the “ names of such of 
the Royal-family as are to be prayed 
for :’? which plainly implies that no other 
alterations made by that authority were 
contemplated as allowable. See ** Ap- 


eal on behalf of Church Government.”? 

oulston and Co. 

6 **The maxim of ‘abundans cautela 
nocet nemini’ 1s by no means a safe one 
if applied without limitation. Itissome- 
times imprudent (and some of our 
Divines have, I think, committed this 
imprudence) to attempt to ‘make assur- 
ance doubly sure’ by bringing forward 
confirmatory reasons, which, though in 
themselves perfectly fair, may be inter- 
preted unfairly, by representing them as 
an acknowledged indispensable founda- 
tion ;—by assuming for instance, that an 
appeal to such and such of the ancient 

athers or Councils, in confirmation of 
some doctrine or practice, is to be under- 
stood as an admission that it would fall to 
the ground if zot so confirmed.’’—Ki 
dom of Christ, Essay IT. § 23, note. © 


Accidental 
circum- 
stances 
mistaken for 
essential. 
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It often happens that one or more of the above rules is violated 
through men’s proneness to introduce into their definitions, along 
with, or instead of, essential circumstances, such as are in the strict 
sense, accidental. I mean, that the notion they attach to each 
term, and the explanation they would give of it, shall embrace some 
circumstances, generally, but not always, connected with the thing 
they are speaking of; and which might, accordingly, (by the strict 
account of an ‘‘ Accident’’) be ‘‘ absent or present, the essential 
character of the subject remaining the same.’’ A definition framed 
from such circumstances, though of course incorrect, and likely at 
some time or other to mislead us, will not unfrequently obtain recep- 
tion, from its answering the purpose of a correct one, at a particular 
time and place. 

‘¢ For instance, the Latin word Meridies, to denote the southern 
quarter, is etymologically suitable (and so would a definition founded 
on that etymology) in our hemisphere; while in the other, it would 
be found just the reverse. Or if any one should define the North 
Pole, that which is ‘inclined towards the sun,’ this would, for half 
the year, answer the purpose of a correct definition; and would be 
the opposite of the truth for the other half. 

‘Such glaring instances as these, which are never likely to 
occur in practice, serve best perhaps to illustrate the character ot 
such mistakes as do occur. A specimen of that introduction of 
accidental circumstances which I have been describing, may be 
found, I think, in the language of a great number of writers, 
respecting Wealth and Value; who have usually made Labour an 
essential ingredient in their definitions. Now it is true, 7 s0 
happens, by the appointment of Providence, that valuable articles 
are in almost all instances obtained by Labour; but still, this is an 
accidental, not an essential circumstance. If the aerolites which 
occasionally fall, were diamonds and pearls, and if these articles 
could be obtained in no other way, but were casually picked up, 
to the same amount as is now obtained by digging and diving, they 
would be of precisely the same value as now. In this, as in many 
other points in Political Economy, men are prone to confound cause 
and effect. It is not that pearls fetch a high price because men 
have dived for them; but on the contrary, men dive for them 
because they fetch a high price.’ 


Pol. Econ. Lect. IX. pp. 251—253, 


BOOK III. 


OF FALLACIES. 
Lntroduction. 


ALTHOUGH sundry instances of Fallacies have been from time to 
time noticed in the foregoing Books, it will be worth while to devote 
a more particular attention to the subject. 

By a Fallacy is commonly understood, ‘‘ any unsound mode of Definition 
arguing, which appears to demand our conviction, and to be 5 
decisive of the question in hand, when in fairness it is not.’? Con- 
sidering the ready detection and clear exposure of Fallacies to be 
both more extensively important, and also more difficult, than 
many are aware of, I propose to take a Logical view of the subject; 
referring the different Fallacies to the most convenient heads, and 
giving a scientific analysis of the procedure which takes place in each. 

After all, indeed, in the practical detection of each individual 
Fallacy, much must depend on natural and acquired acuteness; 
nor can any rules be given, the mere learning of which will enable 
us to apply them with mechanical certainty and readiness: but still 
we shall find that to take correct general views of the subject, and 
to be familiarized with scientific discussions of it, will tend, above 
all things, to engender such a habit of mind, as will best fit us for 
practice. 

Indeed the case is the same with respect to Logic in general. 
Searcely any one would, in ordinary practice, state to himself 
either his own or another’s reasoning, in Syllogisms in Barbara at 
full length; yet a familiarity with Logical principles tends very 
much (as all feel, who are really well acquainted with them) to 
beget a habit of clear and sound reasoning. The truth is, in this, 
as in many other things, there are processes going on in the mind 
(when we are practising any thing quite familiar to us) with such 
rapidity as to leave no trace in the memory; and we often apply 
principles which did not, as far as we are conscious, even occur to 
us at the time. 

It would be foreign, however, to the present purpose, to investi- pas csece 
gate fully the manner in which certain studies operate in remotely former 
producing certain effects on the mind: it is sufficient to establish the aa 
fact, that habits of scientific analysis (besides the intrinsic beauty 
and dignity of such studies) lead to practical advantage. It is on 
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Logical principles therefore that 1 propose to discuss the subject of 
Fallacies; and it may, indeed, seem to have been unnecessary to 
make any apology for so doing, after what has been formerly said, 
generally, in defence of Logic; but that the generality of Logical 
writers have usually followed so opposite a plan. Whenever they 
have to treat of any thing that is beyond the mere elements of 
Logic, they totally lay aside all reference to the principles they 
have been occupied in establishing and explaining, and have 
recourse to a loose, vague, and popular kind of language; such as 
would be the best suited indeed to an exoterical discourse, but seems 
strangely incongruous in a professed Logical treatise. What should 
we think of a Geometrical writer, who, after having gone through 
tne Elements, with strict definitions and demonstrations, should, 
on proceeding to Mechanics, totally lay aside all reference to 
scientific principles,—all use of technical terms,—and treat of the 
subject in undefined terms, and with probable and popular argu- 
ments? It would be thought strange, if even a Botanist, when 
addressing those whom he had been instructing in the principles 
and the terms of his system, should totally lay these aside when 
he came to describe plants, and should adopt the language of the 
vulgar. Surely it affords but too much plausibility to the cavils of 
those who scoff at Logic altogether, that the very writers who 
profess to teach it should never themselves make any application 
of, or reference to, its principles, on those very occasions, when, 
and when only, such application and reference are to be expected. 
If the principles of any system are well laid down,—if its technical 
language is judiciously framed,—then, surely, those principles and 
that language will afford (for those who have once thoroughly 
learned them) the best, the most clear, simple, and concise method 
of treating any subject connected with that system. Yet even 
writers generally acute, in treating of the Dilemma and of the 
Fallacies, have very much forgotten the Logician, and assumed a 
loose and rhetorical style of writing, without making any application 
of the principles they had formerly laid down, but, on the contrary, 
sometimes departing widely from them.’ 

The most experienced teachers, when addressing those who are 
familiar with the elementary principles of Logic, think it requisite, 
not indeed to lead them, on each occasion, through the whole detail 
of those principles, when the process is quite obvious, but always 
to put them on the road, as it were, to those principles, that they 
may plainly see their own way to the end, and take a scientitic 


dictione,”? and ** extra dictionem,’’) he 


4 Aldrich (and the same may be said of 
observes of one or two of these last, that 


several other writers) is far more con- 


fused in his discussion of Fallacies than in 
' any other part of his treatise; of which 
this one instance may serve: after having 
distinguished Fallacies into those in the 
expregsion, and those in the matter (“in 


they are not properly called Fallacies, as 
not being Syllogisms faulty in form; 
(Sylogisimi forma peccantes:’’) as if any 
one, that was such, could be “ Fallacia 
extra dictionem.’’ 
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view of the subject: in the same manner as mathematical writers 
avoid indeed the occasional tediousness of going all through a very 
simple demonstration, which the learner, if he will, may easily 
supply; but yet always speak in strict mathematical language, and 
with reference to mathematical principles, though they do not 
always state them at full length. I would not profess, therefore, 
any more than they do, to write (on subjects connected with the 
science) in a language intelligible to those who are ignorant of its 
first rudiments. To do so, indeed, would imply that one was not 
taking a scientific view of the subject, nor availing one’s-self of the 
principles that had been established, and the accurate and concise 
technical language that had been framed. 

The rules already given enable us to develop the principles on Mistakes as 
which all reasoning is conducted, whatever be the Subject-matter of Logic. 
of it, and to ascertain the validity or fallaciousness of any apparent 
argument, as far as the form of expression is concerned; that being 
alone the proper province of Logic. 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain liable to be 

deceived or perplexed in Argument by the assumption of false or 
doubtful Premises, or by the employment of indistinct or ambiguous 
Terms; and, accordingly, many Logical writers, wishing to make 
their systems appear as perfect as possible, have undertaken to 
give rules ‘‘ for attaining clear ideas,’ and for “‘ guiding the judg- 
ment;’’ and fancying or professing themselves successful in this, 
have consistently enough denominated Logic, the ‘“‘ Art of using 
the Reason ;’’ which in truth it would be, and would nearly super- 
sede all other studies, if it could of itself ascertain the meaning of 
every Zerm, and the truth or falsity of every Proposition; in the 
same manner as it actually can, the validity of every Argument. 
And they have been led into this, partly by the consideration that 
Logic is concerned about the ‘‘ three Operations’’ of the mind— 
simple Apprehension, Judgment, and Reasoning; not observing 
that it is not equally concerned about all: the last Operation being 
alone its appropriate province; and the rest being treated of only 
in reference to that. 

The contempt justly due to such pretensions has most unjustly Discredit 
fallen on the Science itself; much in the same manner as Chemistry ee par 
was brought into disrepute among the unthinking, by the extravagant 
pretensions of the Alchymists. And those Logical writers have 
been censured, not (as they should have been) for making such 
professions, but for not fulfilling them. It has been objected, 
especially, that the rules of Logic leave us still at a loss as to the 
most important and difficult point in reasoning; viz. the ascertaining 
the sense of the terms employed, and removing their ambiguity: 
a complaint resembling that made (according to a story told by 
Warburton,’ and before alluded to) by a man who found fault 
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with all the reading-glasses presented to him by the shopkeeper; 
the fact being that he had never learnt to read. In the present 
case, the complaint is the more unreasonable, inasmuch as there 
neither is, nor ever can possibly be, any such system devised as 
will effect the proposed object of clearing up the ambiguity ot 
Terms. It is, however, no small advantage, that the rules of 
Logic, though they cannot, alone, ascertain and clear up ambiguity 
in any Term, yet do point out in which Term of an argument it is 
to be sought for: directing our attention to the middle-Term, as 
the one on the ambiguity of which a Fallacy is likely to be built. 

It will be useful, however, to class and describe the different 
kinds of ambiguity which are to be met with; and also the various 
ways in which the insertion of false, or, at least, unduly assumed, 
Premises, is most likely to elude observation. And though the 
remarks which will be offered on these points may not be considered 
as strictly forming a part of Logic, they cannot be thought out of 
place, when it is considered how essentially they are connected 
with the application of it. 


§ 1. 


piisonnt The division of Fallacies into those in the worps (IN DICTIONE,) 
"and those in the marreR (EXTRA DICTIOQNEM) has not been, 
by any writers hitherto, grounded on any distinct principle: at 
least, not on any that they have themselves adhered to. The 
confounding together, however, of these two classes is highly 
detrimental to all clear notions concerning Logic; being obviously 
allied to the prevailing erroneous views which make Logic the art 
of employing the intellectual faculties in general, having the discovery 
of truth for its object, and all kinds of knowledge for its proper 
subject-matter; with all that train of vague and groundless specu- 
lations which have led to such interminable confusion and mistakes, 
and afforded a pretext for such clamorous censures, 

It is important, therefore, that rules should be given for a 
division of Fallacies into Logical and Non-logical, on such a prin- 
ciple as shall keep clear of all this indistinctness and perplexity. 

If any one should object, that the division about to be adopted 
is in some degree arbitrary, placing under tle one head, Fallacies 
hich many might be disposed to place under the other, let him 
consider not only the indistinctness of all former divisions, but the 
utter impossibility of framing any that shall be completely secure 
from the objection urged, in a case where men have formed such 
various and vague notions from the very want of some clear prin- 
ciple of division. Nay, from the elliptical form in which all reasoning 
is usually expressed, and the peculiarly involved and oblique form 

* in which Fallacy is for the most part conveyed, it must of course 
be often a matter of doubt, or rather, of arbitrary choice, not only 
te which genus each kind of fallacy should be referred, but even to 
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which kind to refer any one individual Fallacy. For, since, in any Indetermt- 

Argument, one Premiss is usually suppressed, it frequently happens, a peerne 

in the case of a Fallacy, that the hearers are left to the alternative Fallacies 

of supplying either a Premiss which is not true, or else, one which 

does not prove the Conclusion. £.G. lf a man expatiates on the 

distress of the country, and thence argues that the government is 

tyrannical, we must suppose him to assume either that ‘‘ every 

distressed country is under a tyranny,’’ which is a manifest false- 

hood, or, merely that ‘‘ every country under a tyranny is distressed,” 

which, however true, proves nothing, the Middle-term being 

undistributed. Now, in the former case, the Fallacy would be 

referred to the head of ‘‘ extra dictionem;”’ in the latter to that of 

‘in dictione.’”’ Which are we to suppose the speaker meant us 

to understand ? Surely just whichever each of his hearers might 

happen to prefer: some might assent to the false Premiss; others, 

allow the unsound Syllogism; to the Sophist himself it is indif- 

ferent, as long as they can but be brought to admit the Conclusion. 
Without pretending, then, to conform to every one’s mode of 

speaking on the subject, or to lay down rules which shall be in 

themselves (without any call for labour or skill in the person who 

employs them) readily applicable to, and decisive on, each individual 

case, I shall propose a division which is at least perfectly clear in its 

main principle, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible, with 

the established notions of Logicians on the subject.” 


§ 2. 


In every Fallacy, the Conclusion either does, or does not follow Logtcat 
from the Premises. Where the Conclusion dees not follow from the **"*"** 
Premises, it 1s manifest that the fault is in the Reasoning, and in 
that alone; these, therefore, we call Logical Fallacies,’ as being 
properly, violations of those rules of Reasoning which it is the 
province of Logic to lay down. 

Of these, however, one kind are more purely Logical, as exhibiting 
their fallaciousness by the bare form of the expression, without any 
regard to the meaning of the Terms: to which class belong: Ist. 
Undistributed Middle; 2d. Illicit Process; 3d. Negative Premises, or 
Affirmative Conclusion from a Negative Premiss, and vice versa: to 
which may be added 4th. those which have palpably (i.e. expressed) 
more than three Terms, 

The other kind may be most properly called semi-logical; viz. all Sem!-Logi- 
‘the cases of ambiguous middle-Term except its non-distribution: for aoe 
though in such cases the conclusion does not follow, and though the 
rules of Logic show that it does not, as soon as the ambiguity of the 
middle-Term is ascertained, yet the discovery and ascertainment of 
this ambiguity requires attention to the sense of the Term, and > 


3 In the same manner as we call that a criminal court in which crimes are judged. 


Familiarity 
with a term 
distinct 
from clear 
apprehen- 
sion of its 
meaning. 


Material 
Fallacies. 
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knowledge of the Subject-matter; so that here, Logic teaches us 
not how w find the Fallacy, but only where to search for it, and on 
what principles to condemn it. ; 
Accordingly it has been made a subject of bitter complaint against 
Logic, that it presupposes the most difficult point to be already 
accomplished, viz. the sense of the Terms to be ascertained. A 
similar objection might be urged against every other art in existence; 
é.g. against Agriculture, that all the precepts for the cultivation of 
land presuppose the possession of a farm; or ayainst Perspective, that 
its rules are useless to a blind man. The objection is indeed peculiarly 
absurd when urged against Logic, because the object which it is 
blamed for not accomplishing cannot possibly be within the province of 
any one art whatever. Is it indeed possible or conceivable that there 
should be any method, science, or system, that should enable one to 
know the full and exact meaning of every term in existence? The 
utmost that can be done is to give some general rules that may assist 
us in this work; which is done in the first two chapters of Book IT.‘ 
Nothing perhaps tends more to conceal from men their imperfect 
conception of the meaning of a term, than the circumstance of their 
being able fully to comprehend a process of reasoning in which it is 
involved, without attaching any distinct meaning at all to that term; 
as is evident when X Y Z are used to stand for Terms, in a regular 
Syllogism. Thus aman may be familiarized with a term, and never 
find himself at a loss from not comprehending it; from which he 
will be very likely to infer that he does comprehend it, when perhaps 
he does not, but employs it vaguely and incorrectly; which leads to 
fallacious Reasoning and confusion. It must be owned, however, 
that many Logical writers have, in great measure, brought on them- 
selves the reproach in question, by calling Logie ‘the right use of 
Reason,’’ laying down ‘rules for gaining clear ideas,” and such-like 
daataveie, as Aristotle calls it; (thet. Book 1. Chap. 11.) 


§ 3. 


The remaining class (viz. where the Conclusion does follow from 
the Premises) may be called the Material, or Non-logical Fallacies: of 
these there are two kinds;° 1st. when the Premises are such as ought 
not to have been assumed; 2d. when the conclusion is not the one 
required, but irrelevant; which Fallacy is commonly called ‘‘ignoratio 
elenchi,”’ because your Argument is not the “‘elenchus ”’ (i.e. proof 
of the contradictory) of your opponent's assertion, which it should be; 
but proves, instead of that, some other proposition resembling it. 


4 The very author of the objection sity.”? D. Stewart, Phil. Vol. II. Chap. 
says, *‘ This (the comprehension of the II. s. 2. 

meaning of general Terms) is a study § For it is manifest that the fault, if 
which every individual mustcarry on tor there be any, must be either Ist. in the 
himself; and of which no rules of Logic Premfses, or 2dly. in the Conclusion, or 
(how useful soever they may bein direct- 3dly. in the Connexion between them, 
ingour labours) can supersede the neoces- - 
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Hence, since Logic defines what Contradiction is, some may choose 
rather to range this with the Logical Fallacies, as it seems, so far, 
to come under the jurisdiction of that Art. Nevertheless, it is per- 
haps better to adhere to the original division, both on account of its 
clearness, and also because few would be inclined to apply to the 
Fallacy in question the accusation of being inconclusive, and conse- 
quently ‘‘illogical ’’ reasoning; besides which, it seems an artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking, to suppose in all cases an opponent 
and a contradiction; the simple statement of the matter being this,— 
I am required, by the circumstances of the case, (no matter why) to 
prove a certain Conclusion; I prove, not that, but one which is 
likely to be mistaken for it;—in this lies the Fallacy. 

It might be desirable therefore to lay aside the name of ‘‘ignoratio Ignoratlo 
elenchi,’’ but that it is so generally adopted as to require some 
mention to be made of it. The other kind of Fallacies in the Matter 
will comprehend (as far as the vague and obscure language of 
Logical writers will allow us to conjecture) the fallacy of ‘‘non causa Non cause 
pro causa,”’ and that of “ petitio principii.”? Of these, the former is P° “"** 
by them distinguished into ‘‘a non vera pro vera,” and ‘a non talt 
pro tali;” this last would appear to mean arguing from a case not 
parallel as if it were so; which, in Logical language, is, having the 
suppressed Premiss false; for it is in that the parallelism is affirmed; 
and the ‘‘ non vera pro vera” will in like manner signify the expressed 
Premiss being false; so that this Fallacy will turn out to be, in plain 
terms, neither more nor less than falsity (or unfair assumption) of a 
Premiss. 

The remaining kind, ‘“ petiteo principii,”’ [“ begging the question,” | Begging the 
takes place when one of the Premises (whether true or false) is either ccc 
plainly equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on that for its own 
reception. I have said ‘‘ one of the Premises,’’ because in all correct 
reasoning the éwo Premises taken together must imply and virtually 
assert the conclusion. It is not possible, however, to draw a precise 
line, generally, between this Fallacy and fair argument; since, to 
one person, that might be fair reasoning, which would be, to another, 
‘begging the question;’’ inasmuch as, to the one, the Premiss 
might be more evident than the Conclusion; while, by the other, it 
would not be admitted, except as a consequence of the admission of 
the conclusion. The most plausible form of this Fallacy is arguing Atul 
in a circle; and the greater the circle the harder to detect, ees 


There is no Fallacy that may not properly be included under 
some of the foregoing heads: those which in the Logical treatises 
are separately enumerated, and contradistinguished from these, 
being in reality instances of them, and therefore more properly 
enumerated in the subdivision thereof; as in the scheme annexed :— 
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§ 5. 


On each of the Fallacies which have been thus enumerated and 
distinguished, I propose to offer some more particular remarks; but 
before I proceed to this, it will be proper to premiso two general 
observations, lst. on the importance, and 2d. the difficulty, of detect- 
ing and describing Fallacies. Both have been already slightly 
alluded to; but it is requisite that they should here be somewhat 
more fully and distinctly set forth. 

Ist. It seems by most persons to be taken for granted that a Dpportancs 
Fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a weapon fashioned and wielded Fallacies. 
by a skilful sophist; or, if they allow that a man may with honest 
intentions slide into one unconsciously, in the heat of argument, still 
they seem to suppose that where there is no dispute, there is no 
cause to dread Fallacy; whereas there is much danger, even in what 
may be called solitary reasoning, of sliding unawares into some 
Fallacy, by which one may be so far deccived as even to act upon 
the conclusion thus obtained. By ‘‘solitary reasoning’ I mean the 
ease in which one is not seeking for arguments to prove a given 
question, but labouring to elicit from one’s previous stock of know- 
ledge some useful inference.® 

To select one from innumerable examples that might be cited, Influence of 
and of which some more will occur in the subsequent part of this thoughts. 
essay; it is not improbable that many indifferent sermons have been 
produced by the ambiguity of the word ‘‘plain.” A young divine 
aoe the truth of the maxim, that ‘‘ for the lower orders one’s 

anguage cannot be too plain:”’ (ve. clear and erspicuous, so as 
to require no learning nor ingenuity to understand it,) and when he 
proceeds to practice, the word ‘‘ plain” indistinctly flits before him, 
as it were, and often checks him in the use of ornaments of style, 
such as metaphor, epithet, antithesis, dc., which are opposed to 
*« plainness’’ in a totally different sense of the word; being by no 
means necessarily adverse to perspicuity, but rather, in many cases, 
conducive to it; as may be seen in several of the clearest of our 
Lord’s discourses, which are the very ones that are the most richly 
adorned with figurative language. So far indeed is an ornamented 
style from being unfit for the vulgar, that they are pleased with it 
even in excess. Yet the desire to be ‘‘ plain,” combined with that 
dim and confused notion which the ambiguity of the word produces 
in such as do not separate in their minds, and set before themselves, 
the two meanings, often causes them to write in a dry and bald style, 
which has no advantage in point of perspicuity, and is least of all 
suited to the taste of the vulgar. The above instance is not drawn 
from mere conjecture, but from actual experience of the fact. 

Another instance of the strong influence of words on our ideas may > 


€ See the chapter on “‘ inferring and proving,” (Book IV. Ch. III.) in the Disser- 
tation on the Province of Reasoning. ’ 
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be adduced from a widely different subject: most persons feel a certain 
degree of surprise on first hearing of the result of some late experi- 
ments of the Agricultural-Chemists, by which they have ascertained 
that universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest; and vice vers@. Whence this surprise? for no one ever 
distinctly believed the established names to be used in the literal and 
primary sense, in consequence of the respective soils having been 
weighed together ; indeed it is obvious on a moment’s reflection that 
tenacious clay-soils (as well as muddy roads) are figuratively called 
heavy, from the difficulty of ploughing, or passing over them, which 
produces an effect like that of bearing or dragging a heavy weight; 
yet still the terms “light” and ‘‘ heavy,” though used figuratively, 
have most undoubtedly introduced into men’s minds something of 
the ideas expressed by them in their primitive sense. The same 
words, when applied to articles of diet, have produced important 
errors; many supposing some article of food to be light of digestion 
from its being specifically light. So true is the ingenious observation 
of Hobbes, that ‘‘ words are the counters of wise men, and the 
money of fools.” 

«‘ Men imagine,” says Bacon, ‘‘ that their minds have the command 
of Language; but it often happens that Language bears rule over 
their mind.” Some of the weak and absurd arguments which are 
often urged against Suicide may be traced to the influence of words 
on thoughts. When a Christian moralist is called on for a direct 
Scriptural precept against suicide, instead of replying that the Bible 
is not meant for a complete code of laws, but for a system of motives 
and principles, the answer frequently given is, ‘‘thou shalt do no 
murder ;” and it is assumed in the arguments drawn from Reason, 
as well as in those from Revelation, that Suicide is a species of 
Murder; viz. because it is called self-murder; and thus, deluded by 
a name, many are led to rest on an unsound argument; which, like 
all other fallacies, does more harm than good, in the end, to the 
cause of truth. Suicide, if any one considers the nature and not 
the name of it, evidently wants the most essential characteristic of 
murder, wiz. the hurt and injury done to one’s neighbour, in depriving 
him of life, as well as to others by the insecurity they are in conse- 
quence liable to fecl. And since no one can, strictly speaking, do 
enjustice to himself, he cannot, in the literal and primary acceptation 
of the words, be said either to rob or to murder himself. He who 
deserts the post to which he is appointed by his great Master, and 
peer epowaly euts short the state of probation graciously allowed 

im for ‘* working out his salvation,” (whether by action or by patieny 
endurance,) is guilty indeed of a grievous sin, but of one not the 
least analogous in its character to murder. It implies no inhumanity. 
It is much more closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indolence, 
or in trifling pursuits,—that life which is bestowed as a seed-time 
for the harvest of immortality. What is called in familiar phrase, 
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‘killing time,” is, in truth, an approach, as far as it goes, to the 
destruction of one’s own life: for ‘‘ Time is the stuff life is made of.” 


“* Time destroyed | 
Is suicide, where more than blood is spilt.”’— Youna.? 


More espccially deserving of attention is the influence of Analogical 
Terms in Jeading men into erroneous notions in Theology; where the 


Errors 
arising from 
the use of 


most important terms are analogical; and yet they are continually oe 


employed in Reasoning, without due attention (oftener through want 
of caution than by unfair design) to their analogical nature; and 
most of the errors into which theologians have fallen may be traced, 
in part, to this cause.® 

In speaking of the importance of refuting Fallacies, (under which 
name I include, as will be seen, any false assumption employed as a 
Premiss) this consideration ought not to be overlooked; that an 
unsound Principle, which has been employed to establish some 
mischievously false Conclusion, docs not at once become harmless, 
and too insignificant to be worth refuting, as soon as that Conclusion 
is given up, and the false Principle is no longer employed for that 
particular use. It may equally well lead to some other no less mis- 
chievous result. ‘‘ A false premiss, according as it is combined with 
this, or with that, true one, will lead to two ditferent false conclusions. 
Thus, if the principle he admitted, that any important religious 
errors ought to be forcibly suppressed, this may lead either to per- 
secution on the one side, or to latitudinarian indifference on the other. 
Some may be led to justify the suppression of heresies by the civil 
sword; and others, whose feclings revolt at such a procedure, and 
who see persecution reprobated and discountenanced by those around 
them, may be led by the same principle to regard religious errors 
as of little or no importance, and all religious persuasions as equally 
acceptable in the sight of God.”® 

It ought however to be observed on the other hand, that such 
effects are often attributed to some fallacy as it does not in fact pro- 
duce. It shall have been perhaps triumphantly urged, and repeated 
again and again, and referred to by many as irrefragable ; and yet 
shall have never convinced any one: but have been merely assented to 
by those already convinced. To many persons any two well-sounding 
phrases, which have a few words the same, and are in some manner 
connected with the same subject, will serve for Premiss and Conclu- 
sion: and when we hear a man profess to derive conviction from 


1 It is surely wiser and safer toconfine thing that can be urged; to snatch up the 
ourselves to such arguments as will bear first weapon that comes to hand; (‘* furor 
the test of a close examination, than to arma_ministrat;’’) without waiting to 
resort to such as may indeed at the first consider what is ; 
glance be more specious and appear 8 See the notes to Ch. V. § 1 of the Dis- 
stronger, but which, when exposed, will sertation subjoined. 
too often leavea manadupetot e fallacies ¥See Essays, 3d Series, Ch. V. § 2 
on the opposite side. But it is especially  p. 228. bd 
the error of controversialists to urge every - 
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such arguments, we are naturally disposed to regard his case as 
hopeless. But it will often happen that in reality his reasoning 
faculties shall have been totally dormant; and equally so perhaps 
in another case, where he gives his assent to a process of sound 
reasoning, leading to a conclusion which he has already admitted. 
‘‘The puerile fallacies which you may sometimes hear a man 
adduce on some subjects, are perhaps in reality no more his own 
than the sound arguments he employs on others; he may have 
given an indolent unthinking acquiescence to each; and if he can be 
excited to exertion of thought, he may be very capable of dis- 
tincuishing the sound from the unsound.”’ 

Thus much, as to the extensive practical influence of Fallacies, 
and the consequent high importance of detecting and exposing them. 


§ 6. 


Diffeulty of § 2dly, The second remark is, that while sound reasoning is ever’ 

detecting : , aa ‘ 

Fallacies, the more readily admitted, the more clearly it ia perccived to be 
such, Fallacy, on the contrary, being rejected as soon as perceived, 
will, of course, be the more likely to obtain reception, the more it 
is obseurcd and disguised by obliquity and complexity of expression. 
It is thus that it is the most likely either to slip accidentally from 
the careless reasoner, or to be brought forward deliberately by the 
Sophist. Not that he ever wishes this obscurity and complexity to 
be perceived; on the contrary, it is for his purpose that the expres- 
sion should appear as clear and simple as possible, while in reality 
it is the most tangled net he can contrive. 

Fallacies Thus, whereas it is usual to express our reasoning elliptically, so 

chit ? that a Premiss (or even two or three entire steps in a course of 

language. argument) which may be readily supplied, as being perfectly 
obvious, shall be left to be understood, the Sophist in like manner 
suppresses what is not obvious, but 1s in reality the weakest part of 
the argument: and uses every other contrivance to withdraw our 
attention (his art closely resembling the juggler’s) from the quarter 
where the fallacy lies. ence the uncertainty before mentioned, 
to which class any individual Fallacy is to be referred: and hence it 
is that the difficulty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, is so much 
greater than that of comprehending and developing a process of 
sound argument. It is like the detection and apprehension of a 
criminal in spite of all his arts of concealment and disguise; when 
this 7s accomplished, and he is brought to trial with all the evidence 
of his guilt produced, his conviction and punishment are easy; and 
this is preciscly the case with those Fallacies which are given as 
examples in Logical treatises; they are in fact already detected, by 
being stated in a plain and regular form, and are, as it were, only 
brought up to receive sentence. Or again, fallacious reasoning may 
e 


10 Pol. Econ. Lect. I. p. 15 
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be compared to a perplexed and entangled mass of accounts, which 
it requires much sagacity and close attention to clear up, and 
display in a regular and intelligible form; though when this is once 
accomplished, the whole appears so perfectly simple, that the 
unthinking are apt to undervalue the skill and pains which have 
been employed upon it. 

Moreover, it should be remembered, that a very long discussion 
is one of the most effectual veils of Fallacy. Sophistry, like poison, 
is at once detected, and nauseated, when presented to us in a con- 
eentrated form; but a Fallacy which when stated barely, in a few 
sentences, would not deceive a child, may deceive half the world, if 
diluted in a quarto volume. For, as in a calculation, one single 
figure incorrectly stated will enable us to arrive at any result what- 
ever, though every other figure, and the whole of the operations, be 
correct, so, a single false assumption in any process of reasoning, 
though every other be true, will enable us to draw what conclusion 
we please; and the greater the number of true assumptions, the 
more likely it is that the false one will pass unnoticed. But when you 
single out one step in the course of the reasoning, and exhibit it as 
a Syllogism with one Premiss true and the other false, the sophistry 
is easily perceived. I have seen a long arcument to prove that the 
potato is not a cheap article of food; in which there was an 
elaborate, and perhaps correct, calculation of the produce per acre, 
of potatocs, and of wheat,—the quantity lost in rank eu peties of 
grinding, dressing, &c., and an assumption slipped in, as it were 
incidentally, that a given quantity of potatoes contains but one-tenth 
part of nutritive matter equal to bread: from all which (and there is 
probably but one groundless assertion in the whole) a most trium- 
phant result was deduced.” 

To use another illustration; it is true in a course of argument, as 
in Mechanics, that ‘‘ nothing is stronger than its weakest part;”’ 
and consequently a chain which has one faulty link will break; but 
though the number of the sound links adds nothing to the strength 
of the chain, it adds much to the chance of the faulty one’s escaping 
observation. In such cases as I have been alluding to, one may 
often hear it observed that ‘‘ there is a great deal of truth in what 
such a one has said:”’ ¢.e. perhaps it is all true, except one essential 

oint. 

: To speak, therefore, of all the Fallacies that have ever been 
enumerated as too glaring and obvious to need even being men- 
tioned, because the simple instances given in logical treatises, and 
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11 This, however, gained the undoubt- 
ing assent of a Review by no means 
friendly to the author, and usually noted 
more tor scepticism than for ready 
assent! ‘‘ All things,” says an apocry- 
Phal writer, ‘‘are double, one against 
another, and nothing is made in vain;’? 


unblushing assertors of falsehood seem to 
have a race of easy believers provided on 
urpose for tlieir use: men who will not 
indeed believe the best established truths 
of religion, but are ready to believe any 
thing else. ; 
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there stated in the plainest and consequently most easily detected 
form, are such as would (in that form) deceive no one ;—this, 
surely, shows extreme weakness, or else unfairness. It may 
readily be allowed, indeed, that to detect individual Fallacies, and 
bring them under the general rules, is a harder task than to lay 
down those general rules; but this does not prove that the latter 
office is trifling or useless, or that it does not essentially conduce to 
the performance of the other. There may be more ingenuity shown 
in detecting and arresting a malefactor, and convicting him of the 
fact, than in laying down a law for the trial and punishment of such 
persons; but the latter office, i.e. that of a legislator, is surely 
neither unnecessary nor trifling. 

It should be added that a close observation and Logical analysis 
of Fallacious arguments, as it tends (aecordmg to what has been 
already said) to form a habit of mind well suited for the practical 
detection of Fallacies; so, for that very reason, it will make us 
the more careful in making allowance for them: 7.e. to bear in 
mind how much men in general are hable to be influenced by them. 
LG. Arefutcd argument ought to go for nothing, (except where there is 
some ground for assuming that no stronger one could be adduced :)™ 
but in fact it will generally prove detrimental to the cause, from the 
Fallacy which will be presently explained. Now, no one is more 
likely to be practically aware of this, and to take precautions 
accordingly, than he who is most versed in the whole theory of 
Fallacies; for the best Logician is the least likely to calculate on 
men in general being such. 


§ 7. 
Of Fallacies in form, 


enough perhaps has already been said in the preceding Compendium: 
and it has been remarked above, that it is often left to our choice 
to refer an individual Fallacy to this head or to another. 

It may be worth observing, however, that to the present class 
we may the most conveniently refer those Fallacies, so common in 
practice, of supposing the Conclusion false, because the Premiss is 
false, or because the Argument is unsound; and of inferring the 
truth of the Premiss from that of the Conclusion. #.G. 1f any 
one argues for the existence of a God, from its being universally 
believed, a man might perhaps be able to refute the argument by 
producing an instance of some nation destitute of such belief; the 
argument ought then (as has been observed above) to go for nothing: 
but many would go further, and think that this refutation had 
disproved the existence of a God; in which they would be guilty 


: 42 See Essay II. on Kingdom of Christ, § 22, note. 
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of an illicit process of the Major-term: viz. ‘‘ whatever is univer- 
sally believed must be true; the existence of a God is not univer- 
sally believed; therefore it is not true.’’ Others again, from being 
convinced of the truth of the Conclusion, would infer that of the 
Premises; which would amount to the Fallacy of an undistributed 
Middle: viz. ‘‘ what is universally believed is true; the existence 
of a God is true; therefore it is universally believed.’’ Or, these 
Fallacies might be stated in the hypothetical form} since the one 
evidently proceeds from the denial of the Antecedent to the denial 
of the Consequent; and the other from the establishing of the 
Consequent to the inferring of the Antecedent; which two Fallacics 
will usually be found to correspond respectively with those of Illicit 
process of the major, and Undistributed Middle. 

Fallacies of this class are very much kept out of sight, being 
seldom perceived even by those who employ them; but of their 
practical importance there can be no doubt, since it is notorious 
that a weak argument is always, in practice, detrimental; and that 
there is no absurdity so gross which men will not readily admit, if 
it appears to lead to a conclusion of which they are already con- 
vinced. Liven a candid and sensible writer is not unlikely to be, 
by this means, misled, when he is secking for arguments to support 
a conclusion which he has long been fully convinced of himself; 
z.e. he will often use such arguments as would never have convinced 
himself, and are not likely to convince others, but rather (by the 
operation of the converse Fallacy) to confirm in their dissent those 
who before disagreed with him. 

It is best therefore to endeavour to put yourself in the place of 
an opponent to your own arguments, and consider whether you could 
not find some objection to them. The applause of one’s own party 
is a very unsafe ground for judging of the real force of an argumen- 
tative work, and consequently of its real utility. To satisfy those 
who were doubting, and to convince those who were opposed, are 
much better tests ;’* but these persons are seldom very loud in their 
applause, or very forward in bearing their testimony. 


Of Ambiguous Middle. 
§ 8. 


That case in which the Middle is undistributed belongs of course 
to the preceding head; the fault being perfectly manifest from the 
mere form of the expression: in that case the Extremes are com- 
pee with two parts of the same term;, but in the Fallacy which 

as been called semi-logical, (which we are now to speak of) the 


o 


18 The strongest, perhaps, of all exter- | who nevertheless resolve not to admit the 
nal indications of the strength of anargu- conclusion. See Appendix; Art. Person, 
hient, is, the implied admission of those last clause. . 
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Extremes are compared with éwo different terms, the Middle being 
used in two different senses in the two Premises.” 

And here it may be remarked, that when the argument is brought 
into the form of a regular Syllogism, the contrast between these two 
senses will usually appear very striking, from the two Premises 
being placed together; and hence the scorn with which many have 
treated the very mention of the Fallacy of Equivocation, deriving 
their only notion of it from the exposure of it in Logical treatises ; 
whereas, in practice it is common for the two Premises to be placed 
very far apart, and discussed in different parts of the discourse; by 
which means the inattentive hearer overlooks any ambiguity that 
may exist in the Middle-term. Hence the advantage of Logical 
habits, in fixing our attention strongly and steadily on the dmportant 
terms of an argument. 

And here it should be observed, that when we mean to charge 
any argument with the fault of ‘‘ equivocal-middle,”’ it is not enough 
to say that the Middle-term is a word or phrase which admits of 
more than one meaning; (for there are few that do not) but we 
must show, that in order for each premiss to be admitted, the Term 
in question must be understood in one sense (pointing out what that 
sense is) in one of the premises, and in another sense, in the other. 

Importance And if any one speaks contemptuously of ‘‘over exactness ’’ in 

Seuinute — fixing the precise sense in which some term is uscd,—of attending 
to minute and subtle distinctions, dsc. we may reply that these minute 
distinctions are exactly those which call for careful attention; since 
it is only through the neglect of these that Fallacies ever escape 
detection. 

For, a very glaring and palpable equivocation could never mislead 
any one. To argue that ‘‘ feathers dispel darkness, because they 
are light,”’ or that ‘‘ this man is agreeable, because he is riding, and 
riding is agrecable,’’ is an equivocation which could never be 
employed but in jest. And yet however slight in any case may be 
the distinction between the two senses of a Middle-term in the two 
premises, the apparent-argument will be equally inconclusive; 
though its fallaciousness will be more likely to escape notice. 

Even so, it is for want of attention to minute points, that houses 
are robbed, or set on fire. Burglars do not in general come and 
batter down the front-door: but climb in at some window whose 
fastenings have been neglected. And an incendiary, or a careless 
servant, docs not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, but 
leaves a lighted turf, or a candle snuff, in the thatch, or in a heap of 
shavings. 

In many cases, it is a good maxim, to ‘take care of little things, 
and great ones will take care of themselves.”’ 

One case, which may be regarded as coming under the head of 


e 44 For some instances of important ambiguities, see Appendix. 
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Ambiguous middle, is, (what I believe logical writers mean by Paronymous 
*« Fallacia Figure Dictionis,’’) the Fallacy built on the grammatical anne 
structure of language, from men’s usually taking far granted that 
paronymous [or conjugate] words—i.e. those belonging to each 
other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, &c., of the same root, 
have a precisely correspondent meaning; which is by no means 
universally the case. Such a fallacy could not indeed be even 
exhibited in strict Logical form, which would preclude even the 
attempt at it, since it has two middle terms in sound as well as 
sense. But nothing is more common in practice than to vary con- 
tinually the terms employed, with a view to grammatical convenience ; 
nor is there any thing unfair in such a practice, as long as the 
meaning is preserved unaltered: e.g. ‘‘ murder should be punished 
with death; this man is a murderer; therefore he deserves to die,”’ 
dc. &c. Ilere we proceed on the assumption (in this case just) that 
to commit murder and to be a murdercr,—to deserve death and to be 
one who ought to die, are, respectively, equivalent expressions: and 
it would frequently prove a heavy inconvenience to be debarred this 
kind of liberty; but the abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in 
question: @g. ‘‘ projectors are unfit to be trusted; this man has 
formed a project, therefore he is unfit to be trusted:’’” here the 
Sophist proceeds on the hypothesis that he who forms a project must 
be a projector: whereas the bad sense that commonly attaches to 
the latter word, is not at all implied in the former. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as lying not in the Middle, 
but in one of the terms of the Conclusion; so that the Conclusion 
drawn shall not be, in reality, at all warranted by the Premises, 
though it will appear to be so, by means of the grammatical affinity 
of the words: e.g. ‘* to be acquainted with the guilty is a preswmp- 
tion of guilt; this man is so acquainted; therefore we may presume 
that he is guilty:” this argument proceeds on the supposition of an 
exact correspondence between ‘‘preswme’’ and ‘‘ presumption,” 
which, however, does not really exist; for ‘‘ presumption ’’ is com- 
monly used to express a kind of slight suspicion; whereas ‘‘ to 
presume’’ amounts to actual belief. 

The above remark will apply to some other cases of ambiguity of 
term ; viz. the Conclusion will often contain a term, which (though 
not, as here, different im expression from the corresponding one in 
the Premiss, yet) is able to be understood in a sense different from 
what it bears to the Premiss; though, of course, such a Fallacy is 
less common, because less likely to deceive, in those cases than in 
this; where the term used in the Conclusion, though professing to 
correspond with one in the Premiss, is not the very same in expres- 
sion, and therefore is more certain to convey a different sense; which 
is what the Sophist wishes, 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations: Usury. 


Etymology. 
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There are innumerable instances of a non-correspondence in 
paronymous words, similar to that above instanced; as between art 
and artful, design and designing, faith and faithful, &e.; and the 
more slight the variation of meaning, the more likely is the Fallacy 
to be successful; for when the words have become so widely 
removed in sense as ‘pity’ and ‘pitiful,’ every one would per- 
ceive such a Fallacy, nor could it be employed but in jest. 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refuted, (except when you are 
addressing regular logicians,) by stating merely the impossibility of 
reducing such an argument to the strict logical form. You must 
find some way of pointing out the non-correspondence of the terms 
in question; ¢.g. with respect to the example above, it might be 
remarked, that we speak of strong or faint ‘‘ presumption,” but we 
use no such expression in conjunction with the verb ‘‘ presume,” 
because the word itself implzes strength. 

No fallacy is more common in controversy than the present; since 
in this way the Sophist will often be able to misinterpret the pro- 
positions which his opponent admits or maintains, and so employ 
them against him. Thus in the examples just given, it is natural 
to conceive oue of the Sophist’s Premises to have been borrowed 
from his opponent.” 

The present Fallacy is nearly allied to, or rather perhaps may be 
regarded as a branch of that founded on etymology; viz. when a 
term is uscd at one time, in its customary, and at anotlier, in its 
etymological sense. Perhaps no example of this can be found that 
is more extensively and mischievously employed than in the case of 
the word representative: assuming that its riglt meaning must cor- 
respond exactly with the strict and original sense of the verb, 
‘represent,’ the Sophist persuades the multitude, that a member of 
the House of Commons is bound to be guided in all points by the 
opinion of his constituents: and, in short, to be merely their spokes- 
man: whereas law, and custom, which in this case may be considered 
as fixing the meaning of the Term, require no such thing, but enjoin 
the representative to act according to the best of his own judgment, 
and on his own responsibility. 

Horne Tooke has furnished a whole magazine of such weapons for 
any Sophist who may nced them; and has furnished some specimens 
of the employment of them. He contends, that it is idle to speak of 
eternal or immutable ‘ Zruth,’’ because the word is derived from 
to ‘‘ trow,’’ i.e. believe. He might on as good grounds have censured 
the absurdity of speaking of sending a letter by the “ post,”’ because 
& post, in its primary sense, is a pillar; or have insisted that 
** Sycophant’”’ can never mean any thing but ‘“ Fig-shewer.” 


36 Perhaps a dictionary of such paro- be nearly as useful as one of synonyms; 
nymous [conjugate] words as do not t.e. properly speaking, of pscudu-syno- 
regularly correspond in meaning, would nyms. 
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§ 9, 


It is to be observed, that to the head of Ambiguous middle should Fallacy of 
be referred what is called ‘‘ Fallacia plurium Interrogationum,”’ Mono 
which may be named, simply, ‘the Fallacy of Interrogation ;’’ wiz. 
the Fallacy of asking several questions which appear to be but one; 
so that whatever one answer 1% given, being of course applicable to 
one only of the implied questions, may be interpreted as applied to 
the other: the refutation is, of course, to reply separately to each 
question, @.e. to detect the ambiguity. 

I have said, several ‘‘ questions which appear to be but one,”’ for 
else there is no Fallacy; such an example, therefore, as ‘‘estne homo 
animal et lapis?’ which Aldrich gives, is foreign to the matter in 
hand; for there is nothing unfair in asking two distinct questions 
(any more than in asserting two distinct propositions) distinctly and 
avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be referred, as has been said, to the head of 
Ambiguous middle. In all Reasoning it is very common to state 
one of the Premises ‘in form of a question, and when that is admitted, 
or supposed to be admitted, then to fill up the rest: if then one of 
the Terms of that question be ambiguous, whichever sense the 
opponent replies to, the Sophist assumes the other sense of the Term 
in the remaining Premiss. It is therefore very common to state an 
equivocal argument, in form of a question so worded; that there shall 
be little doubt which reply will be given; but if there be such doubt, 
the Sophist must have two Fallacies of equivocation ready; e. g. 
the question ‘‘ whether any thing vicious 1s expedient,’’ discussed in 
Cic. Of. Book IIT. (where, by-the-by, he seems not a little per- 
plexed with it himself) is of the character in question, from the 
ambiguity of the word, ‘‘ expedient,’’ which means sometimes, 
‘conducive to temporal prosperity,’’ sometimes ‘‘ conducive to the 
greatest good:’’ whichever answer therefore was given, the Sophist 
might have a Fallacy of equivocation founded on this term; viz. if 
the answer be in the negative, his argument, Logically developed, 
will stand thus,—‘‘ what is vicious is not expedient; whatever 
eonduces to the acquisition of wealth and aggrandizement is 
expedient; therefore it cannot be vicious:’’ if in the affirmative, then 
thus,—‘‘ whatever is expedient is desirable; something vicious is 
expedient, therefore desirable.’’” 

Again, a witness was once asked by a Parliamentary Committee 
(in 1832) whether he knew ‘‘ how long the practice had ceased in 
Ireland of dividing the tithes into four portions, one for the poor,”’ 
&c. This resembles the hackneyed instance of asking a man 

17 Much of the declamation by which _pedient’’? were in opposition) might be 
popular assemblies are often misled, silenced by asking the simple question, 
against what is called, without any dis- ‘* Do you then admit that the course you 


tinct meaning, the *“‘doctrine of expedi- recommend is tzexpedient?”’ 
ency,”’ (as if. the “‘right’’ and the ** ex- 
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‘‘ whether he had le/t off beating his father.”’ [See Vol. of Charges 
and Tracts, p. 379.| King Charles II.’s celebrated inquiry—of 
the Royal Society (noticed below, § 14) may be referred to this 
head. He asked the cause why a dead fish does not (though a live 
fish does) add to the weight of a vessel of water. This implies two 
questions; the first of which many of the philosophers for a time 
overlooked: viz. Ist. is it a fact? 2dly, if it be a fact, what can 
cause it?” 

Distribution This kind of Fallacy is frequently employed in a such a manner, 

si ibedon, that the uncertainty shall be, not about the meaning, but the extent 
of a Term, 7.e. whether it is distributed or not: e.g. ‘did A B in 
this case act from such and such a motive?’’ which may imply either, 
‘‘was it his sole motive?’’ or ‘‘ was it one of his motives?”’ in the 
former case the term [‘‘ that-which-actuated-A B’’] is distributed ; 
in the latter, not: now if he acted from a mixture of motives, which- 
ever answer you give, may be misrepresented, and your conclusion 
thus disproved. 

Again, those who dispute the right of a State to enforce the pro- 
fession of a certain religion, have been met by the question, ‘‘ has a 
State a right to enforce Laws?’’ If we answer in the negative, we 
may be interpreted as denying that any laws can rightfully be 
enforced; which would of course go to destroy the very existence of 
a Political-community: if, in the affirmative, we may be interpreted 
as sanctioning the enforcement of any laws whatever that the Legis- 
lature may see fit to enact: whether enjoining men to adore a 
Crucifix, or to trample on it;—to reverence Christ, or Mahomet, 
&c. The ambiguity of the question lies in ‘ Laws;’’ understood 
either as ‘‘ some laws,’’ or, as ‘any laws without exception.’ 


§ 10. 


Intrinsicand In some cases of ambiguous Middle, the Term in question may 

incidental ‘ : eee : ; 

equivocae be considered as having in isclf, from its own equivocal nature, two 

sions significations; (which apparently constitutes the ‘ Mallacia equivo- 
cationis’”’ of Logical writers;) others again have a Middle-term 
which is ambiguous from the context, 7.¢. from what is wnderstood 
im conjunction with it. This division will be found useful, though 
it is impossible to draw the line accurately in it. 

The elliptical character of ordinary discourse causes many Terms 
to become practically ambiguous, which yet are not themselves 
employed in different senses, but with different applications, which 
are understood. Thus, ‘‘ The Faith’’ would be used by a Christian 
writer to denote the Christian Faith, and by a Mussulman, the 
Mahometan; yet the word Faith, has not in these cases, of self, 
two different significations. So ixaexzo/, ‘‘ elect,’’ or ‘‘ chosen,”’ is 

- sometimes applied to such as are ‘‘chosen,’’ to certain privileges 


18 See Historic Doubts relative to Na- 19 See ‘‘ Essays on_ the Kingdom of 
pleon. Christ.”” Note A to Essay 1, 
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and advantages; (as the Israelites were, though ‘‘ they were over- 
thrown in the wilderness’’ for their disobedience; and as all 
Christians are frequently called in the New Testament) sometimes 
again to those who are ‘‘ chosen,” as fit to receive a final reward, 
having made a right use of those advantages; as when our Lord 
says, ‘many are called, but few chosen.”’ 

What Logicians have mentioned under the title of ‘‘ Fallacia Amphivotis, 
amphibolia’’ is referable to this last class; though in real practice 
it is not very likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence is one that 
is capable of two meanings, not from the double sense of any of the 
words, but from its admitting of a double construction: as in the 
instance Aldrich gives, which i3 untranslatable; ‘‘ quod tangitur a 
Socrate, illud sentit;’’ where ‘‘ illud ’’ may be taken either as the 
nominative or accusative. So also the celebrated response of the 
oracle; ‘‘ Aio te, acida, Romanos vincere posse:’’ ‘‘ Pyrrhus the 
Romans shall, I say, subdue:’’ which closely resembles (as Shak- 
speare remarks) the witch-prophecy, ‘‘The Duke yet lives that 
Henry shall depose.’’ This effect is produced by what the French 
eall ‘‘ construction louche,’’ a squinting construction; 7¢.e. where 
some word or words may be referred either to the former or latter 
clause of the sentence; of which an instance occurs in the rubric 
prefixed to the service for the 30th January. ‘If this day shall 
happen to be Sunday [this form of prayer shall be used] and the 
fast kept the next day following:’’ the clause in brackets may 
belong either to the former or the latter part of the sentence. In 
the Nicene Creed, the words, ‘‘ by whom all things were made,’’ are 
grammatically referable either to the Father or the Son. And in 
the 2d Commandment, the clause ‘‘ of them that hate me,” is a 
genitive governed either by ‘‘children,”’ or by ‘‘ generation:”’ the 
latter being indicated by the ordinary mode of punctuation and of 
reading; which totally changes the real sense.” The following 
clause of a sentence from a newspaper, is a curious specimen of 
Amphibolia:—‘‘ For protecting and upholding such electors as 
refused, contrary to their desires and consciences, to vote for Messrs. 
A and B, regardless of threats, and unmindful of intimidation.”’ 


There are various ways in which words come to have two Accidental 
meanings: ae 
lst. By accident; (t.e. when there is no perceptible connexion 
between the two meanings) as ‘“‘light’’ signifies both the contrary 
to ‘“‘heavy” and the contrary to ‘“‘dark.’’ Thus, such Proper- 
names as John or Thomas, &c. which happen to belong to several 
different persons, are ambiguous, because they have a different 
signification in each case where they are applied. Words which fall 
under this first head are what are the most strictly called equavocad. 


2 See Rhetoric, Appendix. 
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2dly. There are several terms in the use of which it is necessary 
to notice the distinction between /irst and second intention.” The 
* first-intention”’ of a Term, (according to the usual acceptation of 
this phrase) is a certain vague and general signification of it, as 
opposed to one more precise and limited, which it bears in some 
particular art, science, or system, and which is called its ‘‘ second- 
intention.” Thus, among farmers, in some parts, the word ‘‘beast”’ 
is applied particularly and especially to the ox kind: and ‘ bird,” 
in the language of many sportsmen, is in like manner appropr-ated 
to the partridge: the common and general acceptation (which every 
one is well acquainted with) of each of those two words, is the First- 
intention of each; the other, its Second-intention. 

For some remarks on the Second-intention of the word ‘ Specics,”’ 
when applied to organized beings, (viz. as denoting those plants or 
animals, which it is conccived may have descended from a common 
stock), see the subjoined Dissertation, Book IV. Chap. V. § 1. 

It is evident that a Term may have several Second-intentions, 
according to the several systems into which it is introduced, and 
of which it is one of the technical Terms: thus ‘‘line”’ signifies, 
in the Art-military, a certain form of drawing up ships or troops: 
in Geography, a certain division of the earth; to the fisherman, a 
string to catch fish, &c. &c.; all which are so many distinct 
Sccond-intentions, in each of which there is a certain signification 
“of extension in length’’ which constitutes the First-intention, and 
which corresponds pretty nearly with the employment of the Term 
in Mathematics. 

In a few instances the Second-intention, or philosophical employ- 
ment of a Term, is more extensive than the First-intention, or 
popular use: thus ‘‘ affection” is limited in popular use to ‘love ;” 
‘‘charity,”’ to ‘‘almsgiving;”’ ‘‘ flower,’’ to those flowers which 
have conspicuous petals; and fruit, to such as are eatable. 

It will sometimes happen, that a term shall be employed always 
in some one or other of its second intentions; and never, strictly 
in the first, though that first intention is a part of its signification 
in each case. It is evident, that the utmost care is requisite to 
avoid confounding together, either the first and second intentions, 
or the different second intentions with each other. 

ddly. When two or more things are connected by resemblance or 
analogy, they will frequently have the same name. Thus a ‘ blade 
of graas,’’ and the contrivance in building called a ‘‘ dove-tail,”’ 
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71 T am aware that there exists another 
opinion as to the meaning of the phrase 
** second intention ;”? and that Aldrich is 
understood by some persons to mean (a8 
indeed his expression may very well be 
understood to1m ply) that every predicable 
must necessarily be employed in_ the 
Second-intention. I do not undertake to 
confdat the doctrine alluded to, 


I must confess that, after the most patient 
attention devoted to the explanations 
given of it, I have never been able to 
comprehend what it is that is meant by 
it. It is one, however, which, whether 
sound or unsound, appears not to be con- 
nected with any Logical processes, and 
therefore may be safely passed by on the 
present occasion. 
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are so called from their resemblance to the blade™ of a sword, and 
the tail of a real dove. But two things may be connected by 
analogy, though they have in themselves no resemblance: for analogy 
is the resemblance of ratios (or relations:) thus, as a sweet taste 
gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the ear; and 
hence the same word ‘“‘ sweet’’ is applied to both, though no flavour 
can resemble a sound in itself. So, the leg of a table does not 
resemble that of an animal; nor the foot of a mountain that of an 
animal; but the leg answers the same purpose to the table, as the leg 
of an animal to that animal; the foot of a mountain has the same situ- 
ation relatively to the mountain, as the foot of an animal to the animal. 
This analogy therefore may be expressed like a mathematical analogy 
(or proportion); ‘‘leg : animal : : supporting-stick : table.”’ 

The words pertaining to J/ind may in general be traced up, as 
borrowed (which no doubt they all were, originally) by Analogy, 
from those pertaining to Matter: though in many cases the primary 
sense has become obsolete. 

Thus, ‘‘edify’’* in its primary sense of ‘‘ build up’ is disused, 
and the origin of it often forgotten; although the substantive 
‘‘ editice’’ remains in common use, in a corresponding sense. 

When however we speak of ‘“ weighing’’ the reasons on both 
sides,—of ‘‘seeing,” or ‘‘feeling’’ the force of an argument,— 
‘‘imprinting’’ any thing on the memory, d&c. we are aware of these 
words being used analogically. 

In all these cases (of this 3d head) one of the meanings of the Primary and 
word is called by Logicians proper, i.e. original or primary; the Scones’ 
other improper, secondary, or transferred: thus, sweet is originally 
and properly applied to tastes; secondarily and improperly (i.e. by 
analogy) to sounds: thus also, dove-tail 1s applied secondarily (though 
not by analogy, but by direct resemblance) to the contrivance in 
building so called. 

When the secondary meaning of a word is founded on some 
fanciful analogy, and especially when it is introduced for orna- 
ment’s sake, we call this a mefaphor; as when we speak of “a 
ship's ploughing the deep;” the turning up of the surface being 
essential indeed to the plough, but accidental only, to the ship. 
But if the analogy be a more important and essential one, and 
especially if we have no other word to express our meaning but this 
transferred one, we then call it merely an analogous word (though 
the metaphor is analogous also) e.g. one would hardly call it meta- 
phorical or figurative language to speak of the ‘‘leg of a table,”’ or 
‘‘ mouth of a river.” * 


, 82 Unless, indeed, the primary epplica- 23 See 1 Peter ii. 6. 
tion of the Term be to the leaf of grass, % See Johnson’s Dictionary. 
and thesecondary to cutting instruments, 3% See Bp. Copleston’s account of An- 
which is perhaps more probable: but the alogy in the notes to his ** Four Discour- 
question is unimportant in the present ses. 
e@nsea. e 
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There are two kinds of error, each very common—which lead to 
confusion of thought in our use of analogical words: 

i. The error of supposing the things themselves to be similar, from 
their having similar relations to other things. 

ii. The still commoner error of supposing the Analogy to extend 
Jurther than it does; [or, to be more cumplete than it really is; ] from 
not considering in what the Analogy in each case consists. 

For instance, the ‘‘ Servants’’ that we read of in the Bible, and in 
other translations of ancient books, are so called by Analogy to 
servants among us: and that Analogy consists in the offices which 
a ‘‘servant’’ performs, in waiting on his master, and doing his bid- 
ding. It is in this respect that the one descrintion of ‘ servant”’ 
** corresponds” [‘‘ answers’ | to the other. And hence some per- 
sons have been led to apply all that is said in Scripture respecting 
Masters and Servants, to these times, and this Country: forgetting 
that the Analogy is not complete, and extends no further than the 
point above-mentioned. For the ancient ‘‘servants’’ (except when 
expressly spoken of as hired-servants) were Slaves; a part of the 
Master's vossessions. 

4thly. Several things may be called by the same name (though 
they have no connexion of resemblance or analogy) from being con- 
nected by vicinity of time or place; under which head will come the 
connexion of cause and effect, or of part and whole, &c.; and the 
transference of words in this way from the primary to a secondary 
meaning, is what Grammarians call Metonymy. Thus, a door 
signifies both an opening in the wall (more strictly called the dvor- 
way) and a board which closes it; which are things neither similar 
nor analogous. When I say, ‘the rose smells swect;’? and “I 
smell the rosc;’” the word ‘‘smell’’ has two meanings: in the latter 
sentence, I am speaking of a certain sensadion in my own mind; in 
the former, of a certain quality in the flower, which produces that 
sensation, but which of course cannot in the least resemble it; and 
here the word smell is applicd with equal propriety to both. On this 
ambiguity have been founded the striking paradoxes of those who 
have maintained that there is no heat in fire, no cold in ice, de. 
The sensations of heat, cold, &c. can of course only belong to @ 
Sentient Being. Thus again the word ‘‘ certainty,’’ denotes either, 
primarily, the state of our own mind when we are free from doubt, 
or secondarily, the character of the event about which we feel certain. 
[See Appendix, No. I.] Thus, we speak of Homer, for ‘‘ the 
works of Homer;’’ and this is a secondary or transferred meaning : 
and so it is when we say, ‘‘a good shot,”’ for a good marksman: but 
the word ‘shot”’ has two other meanings, which are both equally 

roper; viz. the thing put into a gun in order to be discharged from 
it, and the act of discharging it. 

Thus “‘ learning” signifies either the act of acquiring knowledge, 
oré¢he knowledge itself; e.g. ‘he neglecta his learning ;’’ “‘ Johnson 
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was a man of learning.’ ‘ Possession’’ is ambiguous in the same 
manner; and a multitude of others. A remarkable and most 
important instance is the ambiguity of such words as ‘‘ same,” 
*‘one,’’ &c. (See the Articles on those words in Appendix, and 
also Book IV. Chap. V. § 1 and 2.) 

Much confusion often arises from ambiguity of this kind, when 
unperceived; nor is there any point in which the copiousness and 
consequent precision of the Greck language is more to be admired 
than in its distinct terms for expressing an act, and the result of 
that act; ¢.g. pati, “the doing of any thing;’’ zpeyua, the 
= thing done ”? s0, doare and dw pov—an is and AnKhee, de. 

It will very often happen, that two of the meanings of a word 
will have no connexion with one another, but will each have some 
connexion with the third. Thus, ‘‘ martyr’’ originally signified a 
witness; thence it was applied to those who suffered in bearing 
testimony to Christianity; and thence again it is often applied to 
‘‘sufferers’’ in general: the first and third significations are not 
the least connected. Thus ‘‘ post’’ signifies originally a pillar, 
(postum, from pono) then, a distance marked out by posts; and 
then, the carriages, messengers, d&c. that travelled over this 
distance. Thus ‘‘ Clerk,’’ originally one in Holy Orders, came to 
be used as it is at present, from the ‘‘ Clergy”’ having been, during 
the dark Ages, almost the only persons who could read. 

It would puzzle any one, proceeding on mere conjecture, to make 
out how the word ‘‘ premises’” should have come to signify ‘a 
building.”’ 

Ambiguities of this kind belong practically to the first head: 
there being no perceived connexion between the different senses. 

Another source of practical ambiguity (as has been just observed) Eniptical 
‘is, that, in respect of any subject concerning which the generality ‘*"#4*s¢ 
of men are accustomed to speak much and familiarly in their con- 
versation relative to that, they usually introduce ELLIPTICAL expres- 
sions; very clearly understood in the outset, but whose elliptical 
character comes, in time, to be so far lost sight of, that confusion 
of language, and thence, of thought, is sometimes the result. Thus, 
the expression of a person’s possessing a fortune of £10,000 is an 
elliptical phrase: meaning, at full length, that all his property if 
sold would exchange for that sum of money. And in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred, no error or confusion of thought arises 
from this lancuage ; but there is no doubt that it mainly contributed 
to introduce and foster the notion that Wealth consists especially of 
gold and silver (these being used to measure and express its amount) ; 
and that the sure way to enrich a country is to promote the impor- - 
tation, and prevent the export of the precious metals; with all the 
other absurdities of what is commonly called ‘the mercantile ° 
System.’ So also we speak commonly of ‘ the example of such a 
one’s punishment serving to deter others from crime.’ And usuddly, 
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no misapprehension results from this, which is, in truth, an elliptical 
expression. But sometimes sophistical reasoners take advantage 
of it, and men who are not clear-headed are led into confusion of 
thought. Strictly speaking, what deters a man from crime in such 
cases as those alluded to, is, the apprehension of himself suffering 
punishment. That apprehension may be excited by the example of 
another’s being punished; or it may be excited without that 
example, if punishment be denounced, and there is good reason to 
expect that the threat will not be an empty one. And on the other 
hand, the example of others’ suffering punishment does not deter 
any one, if it fai to excite this apprehension for himself; if for 
instance he consider himself as an exempt person, as is the case 
with a despot in barbarian countries, or with a madman who expects 
to be acquitted on the plea of insanity. 

‘“*Acain, when a man complains of being ‘out of work’—is 
‘looking out for employment,’—and hopes for subsistence by labour, 
this is elliptical language, well enough understood in gencral. 
We know that what man lives on, is food; and that he who is 
said to be looking out for work, is in want of food and other 
necessaries, which he hopes to procure in exchange for his labour, 
and has no hope of obtaining without it. But there is no doubt 
that this elliptical language has contributed to lead those who were 
not attentive to the character of the expression, to regard every 
thing as beneficial to the labouring classes which furnishes employ- 
ment, 2.€. gives trouble; even though no consequent increase should 
take place in the Country, of the food and other commodities 
destined for their support.”’** A snow-drift which obstructs a road, 
and a vein of valuable ore, may conceivably each furnish employ- 
ment for an equal number of labourers. 

The remedy for ambiguity is a Definition of the Term which is 
suspected of being used in two senses; viz. a Nominal, not 
necessarily a Leal Definition: as was remarked in Book II. Chap. V. 

It is important to observe that the very circumstance which in 
any case ‘* makes a definition the ore necessary, is apt to lead to 
the omission of it: for when any terms are employed that are not 
familiarly introduced into ordinary discourse, such as ‘ parallelo- 
gram,’ or ‘sphere,’ or ‘ tangent,’ ‘ pencil of rays,’ or ‘refraction,’ 
—‘ oxygen,’ or ‘ alkali,’"—the learner is ready to inquire, and the 
writer to anticipate the inquiry, what is meant by this or that term ? 
And though in such cases it is undoubtedly a correct procedure to 
answer this inquiry by a definition, yet of the two cases, a definition 
is even more necessary in the other, where it is not so likely to be 
called for ;—where the word, not being new to the student, but 
familiar to his car, from its employment in every-day discourse, ig 
liable to the ambiguity which is almost always the result. For in 


% Pol. Econ. Lect. 1X. 
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respect of words that sound something new and strange, though it 
is, aS | have said, much better to define them in the outset, yet 
even without this, the student would gradually collect their meaning 
pretty correctly, as he proceeded in his study of any treatise; from 
having nothing to mislead him,—nothing from which to form his 
notions at all, except the manner in which the terms were employed 
in the work itself that is before him. And the very desire he had 
felt of a definition would lead him in this way to form one, and 
generally a sufficiently correct one, for himself. 

‘“TIt is otherwise with terms to which we are familiarly accus- 
tomed. Of these, the student does not usually crave definitions, 
from supposing, for that reason, that he understands them well 
enough: though perhaps (without suspecting it) he has in reality 
been accustomed to hear them employed in various senses, and to 
attach but a vague and inaccurate notion to them. If you speak to 
an uninstructed hearer, of any thing that is spherical, or circular, or 
cylindrical, he will probably beg for an explanation of your meaning ; 
but if you tell him of any thing that is vownd, it will not strike him 
that any explanation is needed: though he has been accustomed to 
employ the word, indiscriminately, in all the senses denoted by the 
other three.” ” 

But here it may be proper to remark,” that for the avoiding of 
Fallacy, or of Verbal-controversy, it ia only requisite that the term 
should be employed uniformly in the same sense, as far as the exist- 
ing question is concerned. Thus, two persons might, in discussmg 
the question whether Augustus was a GREAT man, have some such 
difference in their acceptation of the epithet ‘‘ great,’’ as would be 
non-essential to that question; e.g. one of them might understand 
by it nothing more than eminent intellectual and moral qualities; 
while the other might conceive it to imply the performance of 
splendid actions: this abstract difference of meaning would not pro- 
duce any disagreement in the existing question, because both those 
circumstances are united in the case of Augustus; but if one (and 
not the other) of the parties understood the epithet ‘‘ great’”’ to imply 
pure patriotism,-—GENEROSITY of character, &c., then there would 
be a disagreement as to the application of the Term, even between 
those who might think alike of Augustus’s character, as wanting in 
those qualities.” Definition, the specific for ambiguity, is to be 
employed, and demanded, with a view to this principle; it is sufficient 
on each occasion to detine a Term as far as regards the question in 
hand. 

If, for example, we were remonstrating with any one for quitting 
the church of which he was a member, wantonly, and not from 
strong and deliberate conscientious conviction, but from motives of 
taste or fancy, and he were to reply by asking, how do you define a 

@ Pol. Econ. Lect. IX. 2% See Book II. Ch. V.$6 5 
2% See Book IV. Ch. IV. $1. 
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Church? the demand would be quite irrelevant, unless he meant to 
deny that the Community he quits is a Church. But if we were to 
insist on designating any one religious-community on earth to which 
we might belong, as the universal or Catholic Church,—in demand- 
ing from all Christians submission to its ordinances and decisions, 
and denouncing all who should not belong to it, as being out of the 
pale of Christ's Church, then indeed we might fairly be called on to 
give a definition, and one which should be consistent with facts. 


ene 


Of those cases where the ambiguity arises from the context, there 
are several species; some of which Logicians have enumerated, but 
have neglected to refer them, in the first place, to one common class 
(viz. the one under which they are here placed;) and have even 
arranged some under the head of Fallacies ‘‘ in dictione,’’ and others 
under that of ‘ ertra dictionem.”’ 

Fallacy of We may consider, as the first of these species, the Fallacy of 
vision and aN oy Sine 56 : ° 
Composition ‘‘ Division’’ and that of ‘‘ Composition,’’ taken together; since in 

each of these the Middle-term is uscd in one Premiss collectively, 
in the other, distributively: if the former of these is the major 
Premiss, and the latter, the minor, this is called the ‘‘ Fallacy of 
Division ;” the Term which is first taken collectively being after- 
wards divided; and vice versd. The ordinary examples are such as 
these; ‘‘ All the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles: 
A BC is an angle of a triangle; therefore A BC is equal to two 
right angles.” <‘‘ Five is one number; three and two are five: there- 
fore three and two are one number;”’ or, ‘‘ three and two are two 
numbers, five is three and two, therefore five is two numbers:’’ it is 
manifest that the Middle-term, three and two (in this last example) 
is ambiguous, signifying, in the major Premiss, ‘‘ taken distinctly ;”’ 
in the minor, ‘‘ taken together:’’ and so of the rest. 

To this head may be referred the common Fallacy of over-rating, 
where each premiss of an argument is only probadle, the probability 
of the conclusion; which, in that case, is less than that of the less 
probable of the premises.” For, suppose the probability of one of 
these to be 1%, and of the other y5 (each more likely than not) the 
probability of the conclusion will be only 7% or a little more than 
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» See Appendix, Article ‘ Truth.” 

8 See below, § 14. Some persons pro- 
fess contempt for all such calculations, on 
the ground that we cannot be quite sure 
of the exact degree ot probability of each 
premiss. And this is true; but this unza- 
toiduble uncertainty 1s no reason why we 
should not guard against an additional 
source of uncertainty which can be avoid- 
ed. It is some advantage to have no more 
doubt as to the degree of probability of 
the Conclusion, than we have respecting 
tha of the premises. 

And in tact there are Offices, kept by 


ersons whose trade it is, in which calcu- 
ations of this nature are made, in the 
purchase of contingent reversions, depend- 
ing, sometimes, on a great variety ot risks, 
which can only be conjecturally estimat- 
ed; and in Insurances, not only against 
ordinary risks (the calculations of which 
are to be drawn from Statistical-tables) 
but also against every variety and degree 
of extraordinary risk; the exact amount 
of which, no one can confidently pro- 
nounce upon. But the calculations are 
based on the best estimate thut van be 
formed. 
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3%; which is Jess than an even chance.* This Fallacy may be most 
easily stated as a conditional; a form in which any Fallacy of 
ambiguous middle may easily be exhibited. #.G. ‘<If it is more 
likely than not, that these premises are truc: (¢.¢e. that they are 
both true) it is more likely than not, that the conclusion is true; 
but it is more likely than not that the premises are true: (d.¢. that 
each of them is so) therefore it is more likely than not that the 
conclusion is true.’’ IHere, a term in the antecedent, viz.—*‘ that 
the premises are more likely than not to be true’’—is taken jointly 
in the Major, and dividedly in the Minor. 

To the same class we may refer the Fallacy by which men have 

sometimes been led to admit, or pretend to admit, the doctrine of 
Necessity; e.g. ‘‘he who necessarily goes or stays (¢.e. in reality, 
‘who necessarily goes, or who necessarily stays’) is not a free agent; 
you must necessarily go or stay (¢.e. ‘ you must necessarily dake the 
alternative’), therefore you are not a free agent.’’ Such also is the 
Fallacy which probably operates on most adventurers in lotteries ; 
e.g. ‘‘the gaining of a high prize is no uncommon occurrence; and 
what is no uncommon occurrence may reasonably be expected: 
therefore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be expected ;”” 
the Conclusion, when applied to the individual (as in practice it is), 
must be understood in the sense of ‘‘reasonably expected by a 
certain individual;’’ therefore for the Major-Premjss to be true, the 
middle-Term must be understood to mean, ‘‘no uncommon occur- 
rence to some one particular person;’’ whereas for the Minor 
(which has been placed first) to be true, you must understand it of 
‘‘no uncommon occurrence to some one or other ;’’ and thus you will 
have the Fallacy of Composition. 

There is no Fallacy more common, or more likely to deceive, than 
the one now before us. The form in which it is most usually 
employed, is to establish some truth, separately, concerning each 
single member of a certain class, and thence to infer the same of the 
whole collectively. Thus, some infidels have laboured to prove 
concerning some one of our Lord’s miracles, that it might have been 
the result of an accidental conjuncture of natural circumstances; 
next, they endeavour to prove the same concerning another; and so 
on; and thence infer that alZ of them occurring as a series might 
have been so. They might argue in like manner, that because it is 
not very improbable one may throw sixes in any one out of a hundred 
throws, therefore it is no more improbable that one may throw sixes 
a hundred times running. 

It will often happen that when two objects are encompatible, though Thauma. 
either of them, separately, may be attained, the incompatibility is fatiacy, 
disguised by a rapid and frequent transition from the one to the 
other alternately. 2#.G. You may prove that £100 would accom- 
plish this object; and then, that it would accomplish that: and then, 
you recur to the former; and back again: till at length a notion is 


\ 


* See Postscript, 


Ambiguity 


of the word 


6 All.” 
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generated of the possibility of accomplishing both by this £100. 


“Two distinct objects may, by being dexterously presented, again 
and again in quick succession, to the mind of a cursory reader, be 
so associated together in his thoughts, as to be conceived capable, 
when in fact they are not, of being actually combined in practice. 
'The fallacious belief thus induced bears a striking resemblance to 
the optical illusion effected by that ingenious and philosophical toy 
called the Thaumatrope; in which two objects painted on opposite 
sides of a card,—for instance a man, and a horse,—a bird, and a 
cage,—are, by a quick rotatu.y motion, made to impress the cye in 
combination, so as to form one picture, of the man on the horse’s 
back, the bird in the cage, &c. As soon as the card is allowed to 
remain at rest, the figures, of course, appear as they really are, 
separate and on opposite sides, A mental illusion closely analogous 
to this, is produced, when by a rapid and repeated transition from 
one subject to another alternately, the mind is deluded into an idea 
of the actual combination of things that are really incompatible. 
The chief part of the defence which various writers have advanced 
in favour of the system of Penal-Colonics, consists, in truth, of a 
sort of intellectual Thaumatrope. The prosperity of the Colony, and 
the repression of crime, are, by a sort of rapid whirl, presented to 
the mind as combined in one picture. A very modcrate degree of 
ealm and fixed attention soon shows that the two objects are painted 
on opposite sides of the card.’’* 

The Fallacy of Division may often be considered as turning on 
the ambiguity of the word ‘all;’’ which may easily be dispelled by 
substituting for it the word ‘‘each’”’ or ‘‘every,’’ where that is 
its signification; ¢ég. ‘‘all these trees make a thick shade,’ is 
ambiguous ; meaning, either, ‘‘every one of them,’’ or, ‘all 
togcther.”’ 

This is a Fallacy with which men are extremely apt to deccive 
themselves: for when a multitude of particulars are presented to 
the mind, many are too weak or too indolent to take a compre- 
hensive view of them; but confine their attention to each single 
point, by turns; and then decide, infer, and act, accordingly; e.g. 
the imprudent spendthrift, finding that he is able to afford this, 
or that, or the other expense, forgets that all of them together will 
ruin him. 

To the same head may be reduced that fallacious reasoning by 
which men vindicate themselves to their own conscience and to 
others, for the neglect of those undefined duties, which, though 
indispensable, and therefore not left to our choice whether we will 
practise them or not, are left to our discretion as to the mode, and 
the particular occasions, of practising them; e.g. ‘‘I am not bound 
to contribute to this charity in particular; nor to that; nor to the 
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other:”” the practical conclusion which they draw, is, that ad 
charity may be dispensed with. 

As men are apt to forget that any two circumstances (not naturally 
connected) are more rarely to be met with combined than separate, 
though they be not at all incompatible; so also they are apt to 
imagine, from finding that they are rarely combined, that there is 
an incompatibility; e.g. if the chances are ten to one against a man’s 
possessing strong reasoning powers, and ten to one against exquisite 
taste, the chances against the corbination of the two (supposing 
them neither connected nor opposed) will be a hundred to one. 
Many, therefore, from finding them so rarely united, will infer that 
they are in some measure incompatible; which Fallacy may easily 
be exposed in the form of Undistributed middle: ‘‘ qualities 
unfriendly to each other are rarely combined; excellence in the 
reasoning powers, and in taste, are rarely combined; therefore they 
are qualities unfriendly te each other. 


§ 12. 


The other kind of ambiguity arising from the context, and which Fallacte. 
is the last case of Ambiguous middle that I shall notice, is the’ 
‘« fallacia accidentis:’’ together with its converse, ‘‘ fallacia a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter;”’ in each of which the Middle- 
Term is used, in one Premiss to signify something considered simply, 
in itself, and as to its essence; and in the other Premiss, so as to 
imply that its Accidents are taken into account with it: as in the 
well-known example, ‘‘ what is bought in the market is eaten; raw 
meat is bought in the market; therefore raw meat is eaten.”’ 
Here the Middle has understood in conjunction with it, in the Major- 
Premiss, ‘‘ as to its substance merely:’’ in the Minor, “‘ as to ws con- 
dition and circumstances.” 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be referred the 
Fallacies which are frequently founded on the occasional, partial, 
and temporary variations in the acceptation of some Term, arising 
from circumstances of person, time, and place, which will occasion 
something to be understood in conjunction with it beyond its strict 
literal signification. #.G. The word ‘‘loyalty,’’ which properly 
denotes attachment to lawful government,—whether of a king, 
president, senate, dc., according to the respective institutions of 
each nation,—has often been used to signify exclusively, attachment 
to regal authority ; and that, even when carried beyond the boundaries 
of law. So, ‘‘ reformer ’’ has sometimes been limited to the pro- 
testant reformers of religion; sometimes, to the advocates of some 
particular parliamentary reform, &c. And whenever any phrase of 
this kind has become a kind of watch-word or gathering-cry of a 
party, the employment of it would commonly imply certain senti- 
ments not literally expressed by the words. To assume therefore 
that one is friendly or unfriendly to ‘‘ Loyalty ” or to ‘‘ Reform ”’ 


Begging the 


question. 


Arening in 
Circle. 
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in one sense, because he has declared himself friendly or unfriendly 
to it in another sense, when implying and connected with such and 
such other sentiments, is a Fallacy, such as may fairly be referred 
to the present head. 


§ 13. 


On the non-logical (or material) Fallacies: and first, of ‘* begging 
the question ;”’ Petitio Principt. 


The indistinct and unphilosophical account which has been given 
by Logical writers of the Fallacy of ‘‘ non causa,’’ and that of 
‘* netitio principii,’’ makes it very difficult to ascertain wherein they 
conceived them to differ, and what they understood to be the 
distinctive character of each. I shall not therefore undertake to 
conform exactly to their language, but merely to express myself 
distinctly, without departing more than is necessary for that purpose, 
from established usage. 

Let the name then of “ petitio principii ’’ (begging the question) 
be confined to those cases in which one of the Premises either is 
manifestly the samo in sense with the Conclusion, or is actually 
proved from it, or is such as the persons yeu are addressing * are 
not likely to know, or to admit, except as an inference from tho 
Conclusion: as, e.g. if any one should infer the authenticity of a 
certain history, from its recording such and such facts, the reality of 
which rests on the evidence of that history. 

All other cases in which a Premiss (whether the expressed or the 
suppressed onc) has no sufficient claim to be admitted, I shall 
designate as the ‘ Iallacy of undue assumption of a Premiss.”’ 

Let it however be observed, that in such cases (apparently) as 
this, we must not too hastily pronounce the argument fallacious; 
for it may be perfectly fair at the commencement of an argument to 
assume a Premiss that is not more evident than the Conclusion, or 
is even ever 80 paradoxical, provided you proceed to prove fairly that 
Premiss; and in like manner it is both usual and fair to begin by 
deducing your Conclusion from a Premiss exactly equivalent to it; 
which is merely throwing the proposition in question into the form 
in which it will be most conveniently proved. 

Arguing in a Circle, however, must necessarily be unfair; though 
it frequently is practised undesignedly; e.g. some Mechanicians 
attempt to prove, (what they ought to have laid down as a probable 
but doubtful hypothesis,) that every particle of matter gravitates 
equally; ‘*why?’’ because those bodies which contain more par- 
ticles ever gravitate more strongly, i.e. are heavier: ‘but (it may 
be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more bulky;” 
“no, but still they contain more particles, though more closely 


% For of two propositions, the one may be the more evident to some, and the 
othef, to others. ~ 
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condensed ;”” “how do you know that?” ‘because they are 
heavier ;’’ ‘‘how does that prove it?’’ ‘‘ because all particles of 
matter gravitating equally, that mass which is specifically the 
heavier must needs have the more of them in the same space.”’ 

Of course the narrower the Circle, the less likely it is to escape 
the detection, either of the reasoner himself, (for men often deceive 
themselves in this way) or of his hearers. When there is a long 
circuit of many intervening propositions before you come back to the 
original Conclusion, it will often not be perceived that the arguments 
really do proceed in a ‘‘Circle:’’ just a8 when any one is advancing 
in a straight line (as we are accustomed to call it) along a piain on 
this Earth’s surface, it escapes our notice that we are really moving 
along the circumference of a Circle, (since the earth is a globe) and 
that if we could go on without interruption in the same line, we 
should at length arrive at the very spot we set out from. But this 
we readily perceive, when we are walking round a small hill. 

For instance, if any one argues that you ought to submit to the 
guidance of himself, or his leader, or his party, d&c., because these 
maintain what is right; and then argues that what is so maintained 
is right, because it is maintained by persons whom you ought to 
submit to; and that these are, himself and his party; or again, if 
any one maintains that so and so must be a thing morally wrong, 
because it is prohibited in the moral portion of the Mosaic-law, and 
then, that the prohibition of it does form a part of the moral (not 
the ceremonial, or the civil) portion of that Law, because it is a thing 
morally wrong,—either of these would be too narrow a Circle to 
escape detection, unless several intermediate steps were interposed. 
And if the form of expression of each proposition be varied every 
time it recurs,—the sense of it remaining the same,—this will 
greatly aid the deception. 

Of course, the way to expose the Fallacy, is to reverse this pro- 
cedure: to narrow the Circle, by cutting off the intermediate steps ; 
and to exhibit the same proposition,—when it comes round the second 
time, —in the same words. 

Obliquity and disguise being of course most important to the 
success of the petitio principi: as well as of other Fallacies, the 
Sophist will in general either have recourse to the ‘ Circle,’’ or 
else not venture to state distinctly his assumption of the point in 
question, but will rather assert some other proposition which implies 
it;** thus keeping out of sight (as a dexterous thief does stolen 
goods) the point in question, at the very moment when he is taking 
it for granted. Hence the frequent union of this Fallacy with 
*‘ ignoratio elenchi:’’ [vide §15.] The English language is perhaps 


% Gibbon affords the most remarkable position. His way of writing reminds 
instances of this kind of style. That one of those persons who never dare look 
whieh he really means to speak of, is you full in the face. 
hardly ever made the Subject of his Pro- y 
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mass of mankind are, in the serious concerns of life, wedded to what 
is established and customary; and when they make rash changes, 
this may often be explained by the too long postponement of the 
requisite changes; which allows (as in the case of the Reformation) 
evils to reach ar intolerable height, before any remedy is thought of. 
And even then, the remedy is often so violently resisted by many, 
as to drive others into dangerous extremes. And when this occurs, 
we are triumphantly told that experience shows what mischievous 
excesses are caused by once beginning to innovate. ‘‘I told you that 
if once you began to repair your house, you would have to pull it all 
down.”’ ‘Yes; but you told me wrong; for if 1 had begun sooner, 
the replacing of a few tiles might have sufficed. The mischief was, 
not in taking down the first stone, but in letting it stand too long.” 

Cause and Such an argument as any of these might strictly be called ‘‘ non 

confounded Causa pro causa;’’ but it is not probable that the Logical writers 

together. intended any such limitation (which indeed would be wholly unne- 
cessary and impertinent,) but rather that they were confounding 
together cause and reason; the sequence of Conclusion from Premises 
being perpetually mistaken for that of effect from physical cause.” 
It may be better, therefore, to drop the name which tends to per- 
petuate this confusion, and simply to state (when such is the case) 
that the premiss is ‘‘ unduly assumed;’’ ¢.e. without being either 
self-evident, or satisfactorily proved. 

The contrivances by which men may deceive themselves or others, 
in assuming Premises unduly, so that that undue assumption shall 
not be perceived, (for it is in this the Fullacy consists) are of course 
infinite. Sometimes (as was before observed) the doubtful Premiss 
is suppressed, as if it were too evident to need being proved, or even 
stated, and as if the whole question turned on the establishment of 
the other premiss. Thus Horne Tooke proves, by an immense 
induction, that all particles were originally nouns or verbs; and 
thence concludes, that in reality they are so still, and that the ordi- 
nary division of the parts of speech is absurd; keeping out of sight, 
as self-evident, the other premiss, which is absolutely false; viz. 
that the meaning and force of a word, now, and for ever, must be 
that which it, or its root, originally bore. 

Indirect Sometimes men are shamed into admitting an unfounded asser- 
SeUMPHONY 457. by being confidently told, that it is so evident, that it would 
argue great weakness to doubt it. In general, however, the more 
skilful Sophist will avoid a direct assertion of what he means unduly 
to assume ; because that might direct the reader’s attention to the 
consideration of the question whether it be true or not; since that 
which is indisputable does not so often need to be asserted. It 
succeeds better, therefore, to allude to the proposition, as some- 
thing curious and remarkable; just as the Royal Society were 


. % See Appendix, No. I. article Reason. 
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imposed on by being asked to account for the fact that a vessel of 
water received no addition to its weight by a dead fish put into its 
while they were seeking for the cause, they forgot to ascertain the 
jact; and thus admitted without suspicion a mere fiction. Thus 
an eminent Scotch writer,™ instead of asserting that the ‘‘ advocates 
of Logic have been worsted and driven from the field in every 
controversy,’ (an assertion which, if made, would have been the 
more readily ascertained to be perfectly groundless,) merely 
observes, that ‘*‘ it is a circumstance not a little remarkable.” 

Again, any one who is decrying all appeal to evidence in behalf 
of Christianity, (see Appendix III. Note) will hardly venture to assert 
plainly that such was the practice of the Apostles, and that they 
called on men to believe what they preached, without any reason 
for believing. That would present too glaring a contrast to the 
truth. He will succeed better by merely dwelling on the earnest 
demand of ‘ faith’’ made by the Apostles; trusting that the inadver- 
tent reader will forget that the Lasis on which this demand was 
made to rest, was, the evidence of miracles and prophecies; and 
will thus be led to infer that we are to imitate the Apostles by a 
procedure which is in fact the opposite of theirs. 


One of the many contrivances employed for this purpose, is what Fallacy of 


may be called the ‘‘ Fallacy of references ;’’ which is particularly 
common in popular theological works. It is of course a circum- 
stance which adds great weight to any assertion, that it shall seem 
to be supported by many passages of Scripture, or of the Fathers 
and other ancient writers, whose works are not in many people’s 
hands. Now when a writer can find few or none of these, that 
distinctly and decidedly favour ‘his opinion, he may at least find 
many which may be conceived capable of being so understood, or 
which, in some way or other, remotely relate to the subject; but if 
these texts were inserted at length, it would be at once perceived 
how little they bear on the question; the usual artifice therefore is, 
to give merely references to them; trusting that nineteen out of 
twenty readers will never take the trouble of turning to the 
passages, but, taking for granted that they afford, each, some 
degree of confirmation to what is maintained, will be overawed by 
seeing every assertion supported, as they oy a by five or six 
Scripture-texts,—as many from the Fathers, &Xc. 

Great force is often added to the employment in a declamatory 
work, of the fallacy now before us, by bitterly reproaching or 
deriding an opponent, as denying some sacred truth, or some 
evident axiom; assuming, that is, that he denies the true premiss, 
and keeping out of sight the one on which the question really turns. 
E.G. A declaimer who 1s maintaining some doctrine as being taught 
in Scripture, may impute to his opponents a contempt for the 
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authority of Scripture, and reproach them for impiety; when the 
question really is, whether the doctrine be scriptural or not. 

Frequently the Fallacy of trrelevant-conclusion [ignoratio elenchi] 
is called in to the aid of thia; ¢.e. the Premiss is assumed on the 
ground of another proposition, somewhat like it, having been proved. 
Thus, in arguing by example, d&c. the parallelism of two cases is 
often assumed from their being in some respects alike, though per- 
hays they differ in the very point which is essential to the argument. 
E.G. From the cireumstance that some men of humble station, who 
have been well educated, are apt to think themselves above low 
drudgery, it is argued, that universal education of the lower orders 
would beget general idleness: this argument rests, of course, on the 
assumption of paraliclism in the two cases, wz. the past and the 
future; whereas there is a circumstance that is absolutely essential, 
in which they differ; for when education is wniversal, it must cease 
to be a distinction; which is probably the very circumstance that 
renders men too proud for their work. 

Again, parallels have been drawn by Hume, (in his Essay on 
Miracles) and by Christian writers, between the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, and those in the Legends of pretended 
Saints; which last were reccived just as counterfeit coin is, from its 
resemblance to genuine. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the opposite side: 
an attempt is made to invalidate some argument from Example, by 
pointing out a difference between the two cases: though they agree 
in every thing that is essential to the question. 

It should be added that we may often be deceived, not only by 
admitting a premiss which is absvlutely unsupported, but also, by 
attributing to one which really is probable, a greater degree ot 
probability than rightly belongs to it. And this effect will often be 
produced by our omitting to calculate the probability in each succes- 
sive step of a long chain of argument, and being, in each, (see § 11,) 
deceived by the fallacy of Division. Each premiss successively 
introduced, may have, as was above explained, an excess of chances 
in its favour, and yet the ultimate conclusion may have a great 
preponderance against it; eg. ‘‘ All Y is (probably) X: all Z is 
(probably) Y: therefore’ Z is (probably) X:’’ now suppose the 
truth of the major premiss to be more probable than not; in other 
words, that the chances for it are more than 4; say $; and for the 
truth of the minor, let the chances be greater still; say $: then by 
multiplying together the numerators, and also the denominators of 
these two fractions, $X %, we obtain, #,, as indicating the degree of 
probability of the conclusion; which is less than 4; i.e. the con- 
clusion is less likely to be true than not. £.G. ‘‘ The reports this 
author heard are (probably) true; this (something which he records) 
is a report which (probably) he heard; therefore it is true;” su 
pose, first, The majority of the reports he heard,—as 4 out of 7, 
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(or 12 of 21,)—to be true; and, next, That he generally,—as twice 
in three times,—(or 8 in 12,)—repeats faithfully what he heard; 
it follows that of 21 of his reports, only 8 are true. 

Of course, the results are proportionably striking when there is a 


long series of arguments of this description. 


And yet weak anid 


thoughtless reasoners are often influenced by hearing a great deal 
urged,—a great number of probabilities brought forward,—in sup- 


port of some conclusion; 7.é. a lon 


@ chain, of which each successive 


link is weaker than the foregoing; instead of (what they mistake 
ft for) a cumulation of arguments, each, separately, proving the 


certainty or probability, of the same conclusion. 


30 


Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with what has 
been formerly said, that it will often be left to your choice whether 
to refer this or that fallacious argument to the present head, or that 
of Ambiguous-Middle; ‘¢2f/ the middle term is here used in thas 
sense, there 18 an anbiquity; if in that sense, the proposition is 


false.”’ 


§ 15, 


The last kind of Fallacy to be noticed is that of Irrelevant-Con- pf 
clusion, commonly ealled ignoratio elencht. 
Various kinds of propositions are, according to the occasion, 


substituted for the one of which proof is required. 


Sometimes the 


Particular for the Universal; sometimes a proposition with different 
Terms: and various are the contrivances employed to effect and to 
conceal this substitution, and to make the Conclusion which thie 


3? The converse fallacy is treated of 
below in § LS. 

When there really are several distinct 
and independent arguments, not incom- 
patible, and not connected, each separ- 
ately proving the probability of the sime 
conclusion, we compute, trom our esti- 
mate ut the degree ut probability of each, 
the joint fewnulative}| force of them, by 
the same sort ot calculation as the above, 
only xeversed: \1Z. a5, IN the ease of two 
probable premises, the conclusion is not 
established except on the supposition of 
their bene bofh true, so, in the case of 
two (and the like holds good with any 
number) distinct and independent indi- 
cations of the truth of some proposition, 
unless both of them /uil, the proposition 
must be true: we therefore multiply 
together the fractions indicating the pro- 
bability of fucdure of each,—the chances 
ggainst it;—and the result being the total 
Chances against the establishment of the 
zonclusion by these arguments, this 
fraction being deducted trom unity, the 
remainder gives the probability Zor it. 
£.G. A certain book is conjectured to be 
by such and such an author, partly, Ist. 
from its resemblance in style to his known 
Works, partly (2dly) from its being attri- 


buted to him by some one likely to be 
pretty well-intormed: let the probability 
of the Conclusion, as deduced trom one 
of these arguments by itself, be supposed 
Z, and, in the other case #:. then the op- 
posite probabilities will be, respectively, 
$ and #; which multiplied together give 
$# as the probability against the Con- 
ciusion; Ze. the chance that the work 
may not be his, notwithstanding those 
reasons for believing that it is; and con- 
sequently the probability in fuvour of 
that Conclusion will be $¥; or nearly $.* 

Observe however that, in some cases, 


a pertectly distinct argument arises from 


the combination of certain circumstances, 
which have, each separately, no torce at 
all, or very little, towards establishing a 
conclusion which yet may be interred, 
perhaps with a moral certainty, from 
that combination, when those cireum- 
stances are such that the chances are very 
great against their accidental concur- 
rence. E.G.When two or more persons, 
undeserving of credit, coincide (where 
collusion would be impossible) in a tull 
and circumstantial detail of some trans- 
acuion. (See Rhet. Part. I. Ch. IL. § 4) 


* Sce Postscript. 
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Sophist has drawn, answer, practically, the same purpose as the one 
he ought to have established. I say, ‘‘ practically the same pur- 
pose,’ because it will very often happen that some emotion will be 
excited—some sentiment impressed on the mind—(by a dexterous 
employment of this Fallacy) such as shall bring men into the 
disposition requisite for your purpose, though they may not have 
assented to, or even stated distinctly in their own minds, the pro- 
position which it was your business to establish.” Thus if a Sophist 
has to defend one who has been guilty of some serious offence, 
which he wishes to extenuate, though he is unable distinctly to 
prove that it isnot such, yet if he can succeed in making the audience 
laugh at some casual matter, he has gained practically the same 
point. 

So also if any one has pointed out the extenuating circumstances 
in some particular case of offence, so as to show that it differs 
widely from the generality of the same class, the Sophist, if he 
find himself unable to disprove these circumstances, may do away 
the force of them, by simply referring the activ to that very class, 
which no one can deny that it belongs to, and the very name of 
which will excite a feeling of disgust sufficient to counteract the 
extenuation; e.g. let it be a case of peculation; and that many 
mitigating circumstances have been brought forward which cannot 
be denied, the sophistical opponent will reply, ‘‘ Well, but after 
all, the man is a rogue, and there is an end of it;’’ now in reality 
this was (by hypothesis) never the question; and the mcre assertion 
of what was never denied, ough¢ not, in fairness, to be regarded as 
decisive; but practically, the odiousness of the word, arising in 
great measure from the association of those very circumstances which 
belong to most of the class, but which we have supposed to be absent 
in this particular instance, excites precisely that feeling of disqust, 
which in effect destroys the force of the defence. In like manner 
we may refer to this head, all cases of improper appeals to the pas- 
sions, and every thing else which 1s mentioned by Aristotle as 
extrancous to the matter in hand (¢2a tod rpayuaros.) 

In all these cases, as has been before observed, if the fallacy we 
are now treating of be employed for the apparent establishment, 
not of the ultimate Conclusion, but (as it very commonly happens) 
of a Premiss, (i.e. if the Premiss required be assumed on the ground 
that some proposition resembling it has been proved) then there will 
be a combination of this Fallacy with the last mentioned. 

For instance, instead of proving that ‘this Prisoner has com- 
mitted an atrocious fraud,”’ you prove that ‘‘ the fraud he is accused 
of is atrocious:”’ instead of proving (as in the well-known tale of 
Cyrus and the two coats) that ‘‘ the taller boy had a right to force 
the other boy to exchange coats with him,” you prove that ‘the 


® See Rhetoric, Part 14. 
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exchange would have been‘advantageous to both:” instead of prov- 
ing that “a man has not a right to educate his children or to dispoes 
of his property, in the way he thinks best,” you show that the way in 
which he educates his children, or disposes of his property is not 
really the best: instead of proving that ‘‘ the poor ought to be 
relieved in this way rathér than in that,’’ you prove that ‘‘ the poor 
ought to be relieved:”’ instead of proving that ‘‘ an irrational-agent 
—whether a brute or a madman—can never be deterred from any act 
by apprehension of punishment,”’ (as for instance, a dog, from sheep- 
biting, by fear of being beaten) you prove that ‘‘ the beating of one 
dog does not operate as an example to other dogs,’’ &c. and then 
you proceed to assume as premises, conclusions different from what 
have really been established. 

A good instance of the employment and exposure of this Fallacy 
occurs in Thucydides, in the speeches of Cleun and Diodotus con- 
cerning the Mitylenseans: the former (over and above his appeal to 
the angry passions of his audience) urges the justice of putting the 
revolters to death; which, as the latter remarked, was nothing to 
the purpose, since the Athenians were not sitting in judgment, but 
in deliberation; of which the proper end is expediency. And to 
prove that they had a right to put them to death, did not prove this 
to be an advisable step. 

It is evident, that 7gnoratio elenchi may be employed as well for This faltacy 
the apparent refutation of your opponent’s proposition, as for the refutation: 
apparent establishment of your own ; for it is substantially the same 
thing, to prove what was not denied, or to disprove what was not 
asserted. The latter practice is not less common; and it is more 
offensive, because it frequently amounts to a personal affront, in 
attributing to a person opinions, &c. which he perhaps holds in 
abhorrence. Thus, when in a discussion one party vindicates, on 
the ground of general expediency, a particular instance of resistance 
to Government in a case of intolerable oppression, the opponent may 
gravely maintain, that ‘‘we ought not to do evil that good may 
come: ’ a proposition which of course had never been denicd; the 
point in dispute being ‘‘ whether resistance in this particular case 
were doing evil or not.’’ Or again, by way of disproving the 
assertion of the ‘‘ right of private-judgment in religion,’’ one may 
hear a grave argument to prove that ‘‘it is impossible every one 
can be right in his judgment.”’ In these examples, it is to be 
remarked, (as well as in sume given just above,) that the Fallacy of 
petitio principi is combined with that of ignoratio eenchi; which is 
a very common and often successful practice ; viz. the Sophist proves, 
or disproves, not the proposition which is really in question, but one 
which is so dependent on it as to proceed on the supposition that it 
is already decided, and can admit of no doubt; by this means his - 
‘‘assumption of the point in question’’ is so indirect and oblique, 
that it may easily escape notice; and he thus establishes, practi- 
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eally, his Conclusion, at the very moment he is withdrawing your 
attention from it to another question. #.G. An advocate will prove, 
and dwell on the high criminality of a certain act, and the propriety 
of severely punishing it; assuming (instead of proving) the commission. 

There are certain kinds of argument recounted and named by 
Logical writers, which we should by no means universally call 
Fallacies; but which when unfairly used, and so far as they are 
fallacious, may very well be referred to the present head; such as 
the “ argumentum ad hominem,” [‘ or ;.ersonal argument,’’]  argu- 
mentum ad verecundiam,” “argumentum ad populum,” &e. all of 
them regarded as contradistinguished from “ argumentum ad rem;” 
or, according to others (meaning probably the very same thing) 
‘‘ad judicium.” These have all been described in the lax and 
popular language before alluded to, but not scientifically: the 
‘‘argumentum ad hominem,” they say, ‘‘ is addressed to the peculiar 
circumstances, character, avowed opinions, or past conduct of the 
individual, and therefore has a reference to him only, and does not 
bear directly and absolutely on the real question, as the ‘ argumen- 
tum ad rem’ does:’’ in like manner, the “ argumentum ad verecun- 
diam” is described as an appeal to our reverence for some respected 
authority, some venerable institution, &e. and the ‘ argumentum ad 


populum,”? as an appeal to the prejudices, passions, &e. of the 


multitude; and so of the rest. Along with these is usually enumer- 
ated ‘“‘argumentum ad ignorantiam,’’ which is here omitted, as 
being evidently nothing more than the employment of some kind of 
Fallacy, in the widest sense of that word, towards such as are likely 
to be deceived by it. 

It appears then (to speak rather more technically) that in the 
“argumentum ad hominem” the conclusion which actually is 
established, is not the absolute and general one in question, but 
relative and particular; wz. not that ‘such and such is the fact,’’ 
but that ‘this man is bound to admit it, in conformity to his princi- 
ples of Reasoning, or in consistency with his own conduet, sitnation,”’ 
de." Such a conclusion it is often both allowable and necessary 


41'The “fargumentum ad hominem”? 
will often have the effect of shifting the 
burden of proof, not unjustly, to the 
adversary. (See Rhet. Part. I.Chap ILL. 
§ 2.) A common instance is the defence, 
certainly the readiest and most concise, 
frequently urged by the Sportsman, when 
accused of barbarity in sacrificing unof- 
fending hares or trout to his amusement: 
he replies, as he may safely do, to most 
of his assailants, * why do you feed on the 
flesh of the harinless sheep and ox??? and 
that this answer presses hard, is mani- 
tested by its being usually opposed by a 
palpable falsehood; viz. that the animals 
which are killed for tood are sacrificed ta 
our recessities ; though not only men can, 
but a large proportion (probably a great 
majority) of the human race actually do, 


subsist in health and vigour without 
flesh -diet; and the earth would support 
a much greater human population were 
such a practice universal. 

When shamed out of this argument 
they sometimes urge that the brute crea- 
tion would overrun the earth, if we did 
not kill them for food; an argument, 
which, if it were valid at all, would not 


justify their feeding on fish; though, if 


fairly followed up, it could justity S witt’s 
proposal for keeping down the exceasive 
population of Ireland. The true reason, 
viz. that they eat flesh for the gratification 
of the palate, and have a taste for the 
pleasures of the table, though not for the 
sports of the field, is one which they do 
not like to assign. ; 
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to establish, m order to silence those who will not yield to fair 
general argument; or to convince those whose weakness and 
prejudices would not allow them to assign to it its due weight. It 
is thus that our Lord on many occasions silences the cavils of the 
Jews; as in the vindication of healing on the Sabbath, which is 
paralleled by the authorized practice of drawing out a beast that has 
fallen into a pit. All this, as we have said, is perfectly fair, 
provided it be done plainly, and avowedly; but if you attempt to 
substitute this partial and relative Conclusion for a more general one 
—if you triumph as having established your proposition absolutely 
and universally, from having established it, in reality: only as far as 
it relates to your opponent, then you are guilty of a Fallacy of the 
kind which we are now treating of: your Conclusion is not in reality 
that which was, by your own account, proposed to be proved. The 
fallaciousness depends upon the decect, or attempt to deceive. The 
same observations will apply to ‘‘argumentum ad verecundiam,” 
and the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambiguous Term for the purpose Ambiguous 
of introducing the Fallacy of irrelevant conclusion: ¢.e. when you Cmployed im 
cannot prove your proposition in the sense in which it was main- this Fallacy. 
tained, to prove it in some other sense; @.g. those who contend 
against the efficacy of faith, usually employ that word in their argu- 
ments in the sense of mere belief, unaccompanied with any moral or 
practical result, but considered as a mere intellectual process; and 
when they have thus proved their conclusion, they oppose it to one 
ia which the word is used in a widely different sense.* 


§ 16. 


The Fallacy of ‘“‘irrelevant-conclusion” [ignoratio elenchi] is Shifting 
nowhere more common than in protracted controversy, when ene of ee 
the parties, after having attempted in vain to maintain his position, 
shifts his ground as covertly as possible to another, instead of 
honestly giving up the point. An instance occurs in an attack made 


42 ** When the occasion or object in 

uestion is not such as calls for, or as is 
likely to excite in those particular readers 
or hearers, the emotions required, it 1s a 
common Rhetorical artifice to turn their 
attention to some object which will cail 
forth these feelings; and when they are 
too much excited to be capable of judging 
calmly, it will not be difficult to turn 
their Passions, once roused, in the direc- 
tion required, and to make them view 
the case before them in a very different 
light. When the metal is heated it may 
easily be moulded into the desired form. 
Thus vehement indignation against some 
crime, may be directed against a person 
who has not been proved guilty of it; and 
vague declamations against corruption, 
oppression, &c. or against the mischiets 
of anarchy; with high-tluwn panegyrice 


on liberty, rights of man, &c. or on social- 
order, justice, the constitution, law, re- 
ligion, &c. will gradually lead the hearers 
to take tor granted, without proof, that 
the measure proposed will Jead to these 
evils, or to these advantages; and it will 
in consequence become the object of 
roundless abhorrence or admiration. 
‘or the very utterance of such words as 
have a multitude of what may be called 
stimulating ideas associated with them, 
wil operate like a charm on the minds, 
especially of the ignorant and unthinkin 
and raise such a tumult of feeling, as will 
effectually blind their judgment; so that 
a string of vague abuse or panegyric will 
otten have the effect of a train of sound 
foe ee PartII. Chap. Il. 
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on the system pursued at one of our Universities. The objectors, 
finding themselves:unable to maintain their charge of the present 
neglect (viz. in the year 1810) of Mathematics in that place, (to 
which neglect they attributed the ‘‘late general decline’ in those 
studies) shifted their ground, and contended that that University 
‘‘was never famous for Mathematicians:’’ which not only does not 
establish, but absolutely overthrows, their own original assertion; 
for if it never succeeded in those pursuits, it could not have caused 
their late decline. 

A practice of this nature is common in oral controversy especially ; 
viz. that of combating both your opponent’s Premises alternately, and 
shifting the attack from the one to the other, without waiting to 
have either of them decided upon before you quitit. ‘* And besides,”’ 
is an expression one may often hear from a disputant who is pro- 
ceeding to a fresh argument, when he cannot establish, and yet will 
not abandon, his first. 

It has been remarked above, that one class of the propositions 
that may be, in this Fallacy, substituted for the one required, is 
the particular for the universal: similar to this, is the substitution 
of a conditional with a wniversal antecedent, for one with a particular 
antecedent; which will usually be the harder to prove: e.g. you are 
ealled on, suppose, to prove that ‘‘if any (i.e. some) private 
interests are hurt by a proposed measure, it is inexpedient;’’ and 
you pretend to have done so by showing that ‘if all private 
interests are hurt by it, it must be inexpedient.’’ Nearly akin to 
this is the very common case of proving something to be possible 
when it ought to have been proved highly provable; or probable, 
when it ought to have been proved necessary ; or, which comes to the 
very same, proving it to be not necessary, when it should have been 
proved not probable; or improbable, when it should have been 
proved impossible. Aristotle (in Rhet. Book II.) complains of this 
last branch of the Fallacy, as giving an undue advantage to the 
respondent; many a guilty person owes his acquittal to this; the 
jury considering that the evidence brought does not demonstrate the 
complete impossibility of his being innocent; though perhaps the 
chances are innumerable against it. 


§ 17. 


Nimilar to this case is that which may be called the Fallacy of 
objections : 4.€. showing that there are objections against some plan, 
theory, or system, and thence inferring that it should be rejected; 
when that which ought to have been proved is, that there are more, 
or stronger objections, against the receiving than the rejecting of it. 
This is the main, and almost universal Fallacy of anti-christians ; 
and is that of which a young Christian should be first and principally 
warned,” They find numeronn “objections” against various parts 


© See Note at the end ot Appendix, No. III. 
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of Scripture; to some of which no satisfactory answer can be given: 
and the incautious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on 
these, to forget that there are infinitely more, and stronger objec- 
tions against the supposition that the Christian Religion is “of human 
origin; and that where we cannot answer all objections, we are 
bound in reason and in candour to adopt the hypothesis which 
labours under the least. That the case is as I have stated, I am 
authorized to assume, frem this circumstance; that no complete and 
consistent account has ever been given of the manner in which the 
Christian Jteligion, supposing % a human contrivance, could have 
ariscn and prevailed as it did. And yet this may obviously be 
demanded with the utmost fairness, of those who deny its divine 
origin, The Religion exists: that is the phenomenon; those who 
will not allow it to have come from God, are bound to solve the 
phenomenon on some other hypothesis less open to objections. 
They are not indeed called on to prove that it actually did arise 
in this or that way; but to sug¢est (consistently with acknowledged 
facts) some probable way in which it may have arisen, reconcileable 
with all the circumstances of the case. That infidels have never 
done this, though they have had 1800 years to try, amounts to a 
confession that no such hypothesis can be devised, which will not 
be open to ercater objections than lie against Christianity.“ 

The Fallacy of Objections is also the stronghold of bigoted anti- Reforms ert 
innovators, who oppose all reforms and alterations indiscriminately 3 : akjestioiik 
for there never was, or will be, any plan exetuted or proposed, 
against which strong and even unanswerable objections may not be 
urved ; so that unless the opposite objections be set in the balance 
on the other side, we can never advance astep. £.G. The defenders 
of the Transportation-system—a system which, as an eminent writer 
has observed, was ‘‘ begun in defiance of all Reason, and persevered 
in, in defiance of all Experience ’’—are accustomed to ask ‘‘ what 
kind of Secondary-punishment would you substitute?’’ and if any 
one is suggested, they adduce the objections, and difficulties, real 
and apparent, to which it is exposed; if another is proposed, they 

roceed in the same manner; and so on, without end. For of all 
the other plans of Secondary-punishment that have ever been tried, 
or imagined, the best must be open to some objections, though the 
very worst is much less objectionable than Transportation. “There 
are objections," said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ against a plenum, and objec 
tions against a vacuum; but one of Hen must be true.’ 

The very same Fallacy indeed is employed (as has been said) on 
the other side, by those who are fur overthrowing whatever is 
established as soon as they can: prove an objection against it; with- 


#4 Inan ‘ Essay | on the Omissions of our only frue witnesses, but supernaturally , 
Sacred Writers,’? I have pointed out inspired. 
tome circumstances which no one has See Letters to Earl Grey on Trang- 
ever attempted to account for on any portation. 
supposition ot their.being other than, not 
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out considering whether more and weightier objections may not lie 
against their own schemes; but their opponents have this decided 
advantage over them, that they can urge with great plausibility, 
‘““we do not call upon you to reject at once whatever is objected to, 
but merely to suspend your judgment, and not come to a decision as 
long as there are reasons on both sides:’’ now since there always 
will be reasons on both sides, this non-decision is practically the very 
same thing as a decision in favour of the existing state of things. 
“Not to resolve, is to resolve,’ The delay of trial becomes 
equivalent to an acquittal.” 


§ 18. 


Another form of igqnoratio elenchi, which is also rather the more 
serviceable on the side of the respondent, 1s, to prove or disprove 
some part of that which is required, and dwell on that, suppressing 
all the rest. 

Thus, if a University is charged with cultivating only the mere 
elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list of the books studied 
there is produced, should even any one of those books be not 
elementary, the charge is in fairness refuted; but the Sophist may 
then earnestly contend that some of those books are elementary; and 
thus keep out of sight the real question, vw. whether they are all so. 

So, also, one may maintain (with perfect truth) that mere intellec- 
tual ability—the reasoning powers alone—are insufficient for the 
attainment of truth in religious questions; (see Appendix III. Note) 
and may thence proceed to assume (as if it were the same proposi- 
tion) that all employment of reasoning—all intellectual cultivation— 
are perfectly useless on such questions, and are to be discarded as 
forcign from the subject. 

This is the great art of the answerer of a book; suppose the main 
positions in any work to be irrefragable, it will be strange if some 
illustration of them, or some subordinate part, in short, will not 
admit of a plausible objection; the opponent then joins issue on one 
of these incidental questions, and comes forward with ‘a Reply’’ to 
such and such a work. And such a ‘“‘Reply”’ is still easier and 
more plausible, when it happens—as it often will—that a real, and 
satisfactory refutation can be found of some one, or more, of several 
arguments, each, singly, proving completely the same conclusion ; (as 
many a theorem of Euclid admits of several different demonstrations ;) 
or an answer to one or more of several objections, each, separately, 
decisive against a certain scheme or theory; though it is evident on 
reflection, that if the rest, or any one of them, remain unrefuted and 


# Bacon. _, lexity of doubt and the danger of delay, 
«7 How happy it is for mankind that in but also from the pain of regret, since we 
many of the most momentous concerns of acquiesce much more cheerfully in that 
life their decision is generally formed jor which is unavoidable. ; 
them by external cireumstances; which 48 ** Reply to calumnies of EVinburgh 
“thus saves them not only trom the pes- Review against Oxford,” 18]0, 
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unanswerable, the conclusion is established, ard stands as firm as if 
the answerer had urged nothing. 

He who thus replies to the arguments urged, is in the condition 
of a commander defending all the practicable breaches in a forti- 
fication, except one. This kind of partial ‘“reply’’ is properly 
available only in a case where each of the arguments does not go to 
establish the certainty, but only the probability, of the conclusion. 
Then indeed, the conclusion resting not wholly on the force of any 
one of the arguments, but on the combination of them, is propor- 
tionably weakened by the refutation of any of them. The fallacy 
I am now speaking of consists in the confounding of the precedin 
case either with this latter, or with the case formerly noticed [§ 144 
of a chain of arguments, each proving, not, the same conclusion, 
but a premiss of the succeeding. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing more than can be well Danger of 
maintained, since the refutation of that will often quash the whole. too much. 
The Quakers would perhaps before now have succeeded in doing 
away our superfluous and irreverent oaths, if they had not, besides 
many valid and strong arguments, adduced so many that are weak 
and easily refuted. Thus also, a guilty person may often escape 
by having too much laid to his charge; so he may also, by having 
too much evidence against him, ¢.e. some that is not in itself satis- 
factory. Accordingly, a prisoner may sometimes obtain acquittal 
by showing that one of the witnesses against him is an infamous 
informer and spy; though perhaps if that part of the evidence had 
been omitted, the rest would have been sufficient for conviction. 

Cases of this nature might very well be referred also to the 
Fallacy formerly mentioned, of inferring the Falsity of the Con- 
clusion from the Falsity of a Premiss; which indeed is very closely 
allied to the present Fallacy: the real question is, ‘‘ whether or not 
this Conclusion ought to be admitted ;” the Sophist confines himself to 
the question, ‘‘ whether or not it is established by this particular argu- 
ment;’’ leaving it to be inferred by the audience, if he has carried 
his point as to the latter question, that the former is thereby decided ; 
which is then, and then only, a correct inference, when there is good 
reason for believing that other and better arguments would have 
been adduced, if there had been any. (See above, at the end of § 6.) 


g 19. 


It will readily be perceived that nothing is less conducive to the Suppressed 
success of the Fallacy in question, than to state clearly, in the renee 
outset, either the proposition you are about to prove, or that which 
you ought to prove. It answers best to begin with the Premises, 
and to introduce a pretty long chain of argument before you arrive 
at the Conclusion. The careless hearer takes for granted, at the* 
beginning, that this chain will lead to the Conclusion required; and 
by the time you are come to the end, he is ready to take for granted 


~ 
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that the Conclusion which you draw zs the one required; his idea of 
the question having gradually become indistinct. This Fallacy is 
greatly aided by the commen practice of suppressing the Conclusion 
and leaving it to be supplied by the hearer ; who is of course less 
likely to perccive whether it be really that ‘‘ which was to be 
roved,’’ than if it were distinctly stated. The practice therefore 
is at best suspicious; and it is better in gencral to avoid it, and to 
give and require a distinct statement of the Conclusion intended. 
The Fallacy now before us is, perhaps, the most common form of 
that confusion of thought te which those are hable who have been 
irregularly and unskilfully educated ;—who have collected perhaps a 
considerable amount of knowledge, without arrangement, and with- 
out cultivation of logical habits;—-who have learned (as I have 
heard it expressed) a good many ansivers without the questions. Most 
of the erroneous views in Morals, and in other subjects, which prevail 
among such persons, may be exhibited in the form of ‘ Fallacies 
of Irrelevant-conclusion.’’” £.G. The well-known wrong decision 
respecting the two beys and their coats, for which Cyrus was 
punished by his preecptor, was a mistake of the real question: which 
was, not, ‘‘ which coat fitted each boy the best,’’ but ‘‘ who had the 
right to dispose of them.’’ And similar cases to this occur every 
day. An exact parallel is to be found in the questions relative to 
the imposition of restrictions or other penaltics cn those of a different 
creed from our own. They are usually argued as if the point to be 
decided were ‘‘ which religion is the better,” or, ‘‘ whether the 
differences between them are important ;’’ instead of being, ‘‘ whether 
one man has a right to compel others to profess his religion,’’ or, 
‘‘whether the professors of the true Iaith have a right to monopolize 
secular power and civil privileges.’’ Or again (to put the same 
principles into another form) the questions ‘‘ whether it be allowable 
for a Christian to fight mm defending himself from oppression and 
outrage,’’” and ‘‘ whether a Christian magistrate may employ 
physieal coercion and inflict secular punishment on evil-doers,’’— 
these, are perpetually confounded with the questions ‘‘ whether 
Christians are allowed to fight as sucH; i.e. to fight for their 
Religion, against those who corrupt or reject the Faith; and, 
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40 “The Fallacy consists in confound- the uninterrupted existence of such a class 


Y ou teach 


ing together the unbroken Apostolical 
succession of a christian Ministry, general- 
ly, and the same succession in an unbrok- 
en line, of this or that individual Minister. 
** * * * * [teach man’s cnristian hope 
is made to rest on his receiving the chris- 
tian Ordinances at the hands ofa Minister 
to whom the sacramental virtue’? [of 
ordination] ‘** that gives efticacy to those 
ordinances, has been transmitted in un- 
broken succession from hand to hand, 
every thing must depend on that particu- 
tar Minister; and disclaim is by no means 
established from our merely establishing 


@f men as christian Ministers. 
me,—a man might say,—that my salvation 
depends on the possession by you—the 
particular Pastor under whom I am 
placed—of a certain qualification; and 
when I ask tor the proof that you possess 
it, you prove to me that it is possessed 
generally, by a certain class of persons of 
whom you are one, and probably by a 
large majority of them!’’—QOn the King- 
dom of Christ, Essay a oe ; 

50 See Essay Ist, on the Kingdom of 
Christ. 
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‘‘whether a Christian magistrate may employ coercion on behalf of 
Christianity, and inflict punishment on Heretics as evil-doers.” 

Again, such propositions as the following, one may often hear, 
sophistically or negligently, confounded together : ‘‘The Apostles 
held religous assemblies on the first day of the week,” with “ They 
transferred the Sabbath from the seventh day to the first: “A J ew, 
Mahometan, or Roman Catholic, is not the most eligible person to 
hold Office in a Protestant-christian country,” with ‘‘Such persons 
ought ast to be legally eligible:’”’ ‘‘The Apostles established such 
and such a form of government in the Churches they founded,”’ with 
** They designed this form to be binding on all Christians as an 
ordinance for ever,” &c.* 


§ 20. 


Before we dismiss the subject of Fallacies, it may not be improper 
to mention the just and ingenious remark, that Jests are mock- 
Fallacies, i.e. Fallacies so palpable as not to be likely to deceive any 
one, but yet bearing just that resemblance of Argument which is cal- 
culated to amuse by the contrast; in the same manner that a parody 
does, by the contrast of its levity with the serious production which 
it imitates. There is indeed something laughable even in Fallacies 
which are intended for serious conviction, when they are thoroughly 
exposed.™ 

There are several different kinds of joke and raillery, which wilt 
be found to correspond with the different kinds -of Fallacy. The 
Pun (to take the simplest and most obvious case) is evidently, in most 
instances, a mock-argument founded on a palpable equivocation of the 
Middle-Term: and others in like manner will be found to correspond 
to the respective Fallacies, and to be imitations of serious argument. 

It is probable indeed that all jests, sports, or games, (seesdsce?) 
properly so called, will be found, on examination, to be imiative of 
serious transactions; as of War, or Commerce. But to enter 
fully into this subject would be unsuitable to the present occasion. 

I shall subjoin some general remarks on the legitimate province 
of Reasoning, and on its connexion with Inductive philosophy, and 
with Rhetoric; on which points much misapprehension has pre- 
vailed, tending to throw obscurity over the design and use of the 
Science under consideration. 

A treatise on what are called the ‘laws of evidence ’’—the 
different hinds, strictly speaking, of arguments—and the occasions 
for which they are respectively suited, &c., which is what some 
would expect in a Logical Work, will be found in the Ist part of 
the “ Elements of Rhetoric.” 


a = Lpeeseonte Dangers, &c. Notes & See Wallis’s Hop icy es eh Rhet- 
©. and oric, olan Ch. IIT. 47 

53 See Troughs on the Sabbath. 56 See some exce ne eae on 

53 See Kingdom of Christ, Essay II. ‘Imitation,’ in Dr, A. Smith’s posthu- 
§ 9. mous Essays. 


BOOK IV. 


DISSERTATION ON THE PROVINCE OF REASONING. 


Loaic being concerned with the theory of Reasoning, it is 
evidently necessary, in order to take a correct view of this Science, 
that all misapprehensions should be removed relative to the occa- 
sions on which the Reasoning-process is employed,—the purposes it 
has in view,—and the limits within which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to those who 
have not thought much on the subject, they will appear on further 
consideration to be involved in much perplexity and obscurity, from 
the vague and inaccurate language*of many popular writers. To 
the confused and incorrect notions that prevail respecting the 
Reasoning-process may be traced most of the common mistakes 
respecting the Science of Logic, and much of the unsound and 
unphilosophical argumentation which is so often to be met with in 
the works of ingenious writers. 

These errors have been incidentally adverted to in the foregoing 
part of this work; but it may be desirable, before we dismiss the 
subject, to offer on these points some further remarks, which could 
not have been there introduced without too great an interruption to 
the development of the system. Little or nothing indeed remains to 
be said that is not ¢mplied in the principles which have been already 
laid down; but the results and applications of those principles are 
liable in many instances to be overlooked, if not distinctly pointed 
out. These supplementary observations will neither require, nor 
admit of, so systematic an arrangement as has hitherto been aimed 
at; since they will be such as are suggested principally by the 
objections and mistakes of those who have misunderstood, partially 
or entirely, the nature of the Logical system. 

Let it be observed, however, that as I am not writing a review or 
commentary on any logical works, but an introduction to the 
science, I shall not deem it necessary to point out in all cases the 
agreement or disagreement between other writers and myself, in 
respect of the views maintained, or the terms employed, by each. 
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Cuar. I.—Of Induction. 
§ 1. 


Mucn has been said by some writers of the superiority of the Mistake of 
Inductive to the Syllogistic method of seeking truth; as if the two Trenctisn te 
stood opposed to each other; and of the advantage of substituting Sy!loyism. 
the Organon of Bacon for that of Aristotle, &c. which indicates a 
total misconception of the nature of both. There is, however, the 
more excuse for the confusion of thought which prevails on this 
subject, because eminent Logical writers have treated, or at least 
have appeared to treat, of Induction as a kind of Argument 
distinct from the Syllogism; which if it were, it certainly might be 
contrasted with the Syllogism: or rather, the whole Syllogistic 
theory would fall to the ground, since one of the very first principles 
it establishes, is that alJ Reasoning, on whatever subject, is one and 
the same process, which may be clearly exhibited in the form of 
Syllogisms. It is hardly to be supposed, therefore, that this was 
the deliberate meaning of those writers; though it must be admitted 
that they have countenanced the error in question, by their inaccu- 
rate expressions. 

This inaccuracy seems chiefly to have arisen from a vagueness in pSteA UE eee 
the use of the word Induction; which is sometimes employed to Induction, 
designate the process of investigation and of collecting facts; some- 
times, the deducing of an inference from those facts. The former 
of these processes (viz. that of observation and experiment) is 
undoubtedly distinct from that which takes place in the Syllogism ; 
but then it is not a process of argumentation; the latter again is an 
argumentative process; but then it is, like all other arguments, 
capable of being Syllogistically expressed. And hence Induction 
has come to be regarded as a distinct kind of argument from the 
Syllogism. This Fallacy cannot be more concisely or clearly 
stated, than in the technical form with which we may now presume 
our readers to be familiar. 


‘‘ Induction is distinct from Syllogism: 
Induction is a process of Reasoning ;’’ therefore 
‘‘ There is a process of Reasoning distinct from Syllogism.”’ 


Here ‘‘ Induction,’’ which is the Middle-Term, is used in different 
senses in the two Premises. 

Induction, so far forth as it is an argument, may, of course, be 
stated Syllogistically: but so far forth as it is a process of inquiry 
with a view to obtain the Premises of that argument, it is, of course, 
out of the province of Logic: and the latter is the original and 
strict sense of the word. Induction means properly, not the infer- 
ring of the conclusion, but the bringing in, one by one, of instances, 


Proper sense 
of Induction 


Inductive 
Argument 
expressed in 
& Syllogism, 


in the first 
figure. 


Perfect- 
lnduction. 
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bearing on the point in question, till a sufficient number has been 
collected. The ambiguity, therefore, above alluded to, and which 
has led to much confusion, would be best avoided by saying that 
we do not, strictly speaking, reason by Induction, but reason from 
Induction: 7.e. from our observations on one, or on several Indi- 
viduals, (éx tay xa ixecrov) we draw a Conclusion respecting the 
Class (<3 xaédorov) they come under: or, in like manner, from 
several Species, to the Genus which comprehends them :—in logical 
language, what we have predicated of certain singular-terms, we 
proceed to predicate of a common-term which comprehends them; 
—or proceed in the same manner from Species to Genus. J£.G. 
*“*The Earth moves round the Sun in an elliptical orbit; so does 
Mercury; and Venus; and Mars, &e.: therefore a Planet (the 
common-term comprehending these singulars) moves round,’’ d&ec. 
‘‘ Philip was reckless of human life; so was Alexander; and J. 
Cesar; and Augustus, &c.: therefore this is the general character 
of a Conqueror.” 

Now it appears as if the most obvious and simplest way of filling 
up such enthymemes as these, expressed as they are, would be, in 
the third figure; having of course a particular Conclusion:— 


‘* Earth, Mercury, Venus, dc. move, de. 
Mi. These are planets; therefore 
Some planets move, &c.”’ 


But when we argue from Induction we generally mean to infer more 
than a particular conclusion; and accordingly most logical writers 
present to us the argument in the form of a syllogism in Barbara; 
inserting, of course, a different minor premiss from the foregoing, 
viz.: the simple converse of it. * And if I am allowed to assume, 
not merely that ‘‘ Mercury, Venus, and whatever others J may have 
named, are Planets,’’ but also, that ‘‘ All Planets are these ’’—that 
these are the whole of the individuals comprehended under the Term 
Planet—I am, no doubt, authorized to draw a universal conclusion. 
But such an assumption would, in a very great majority of cases 
where Induction is employed, amount to a palpable falsehood, if 
understood literally. For it is but seldom that we find an instance 
of what Logicians call a ‘‘ perfect-induction ;’’ viz. where there is a 
complete enumeration of all the individuals, respecting which we 
assert collectively what we had before asserted separately ; as ‘‘John 
is in England; and so is Thomas; and so is William; and all the 
sons of such-a-one are John, Thomas, and William; therefore all 
his sons are in England.’’ Such cases, I say, seldom occur; and 
still mere rarely can such an Induction (which Bacon characterizes 
as ‘‘res puerilis’’')—since it does not lead the mind from what 


1 [t may very well happen too, that (as no connexion, except accidentally, with 
in the example above) a certain circum- the Class itself, as such; i.¢. with the de- 
stance may, in fact, belong toeach indivi- scription of it, and that which constitutes 
dual of a certain class, and yet may have it a Class. (See Appen. IL. Ex. 118.) 
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is better-known to what is less-known—serve any important pur- 
ose. 

. But in such Inductions as are commonly employed, the assump- 
tion of such a minor-premiss as in the above example, would be, as 
I have said, strictly speaking, a false assumption. And accordingly 
those logicians who state an argument from Induction in the above 
form, mean, I apprehend, that it is to be understood with a certain 
latitude ; z.e. that, in such propositions as ‘‘all planets are Mercury, ° 
Venus, &c.,” or ‘‘ all Conquerors are Philip, Alexander, and 
Cesar,’’ they mean (by a kind of logical fiction) to denote that 
‘‘all Conquerors are adequately represented by Philip, Alexander, 
d&c.”’—that these individual persons or cases are a suflicient sample, 
in respect of the matter in question, of the Class they belong to. 

I think it clearer, therefore, to state simply and precisely what it The Major 
is that we do mean to assert. And in doing this, we shall find that suppressed: 
the expressed premiss of the enthymeme,—vwiz.: that which contains 
the statement respecting the individuals—is the J/inor; and that it 
is the Major that is suppressed, as being in all cases substantially 
the same: viz. that what belongs to the individual or individuals 
we have examined, belongs (certainly, or probably, as the case may 
be) to the whole class under which they come. .G'. From finding on 
examination of several sheep, that they each ruminate, we conclude 
that the same is the case with the whole Species of sheep: and from 
finding on examination of the sheep, ox, deer, and other animals 
deficient in upper cutting-teeth, that they each ruminate, we con- 
clude (with more or less certainty) that quadrupeds thus deficient 
are ruminants: the hearer readily supplying, in sense, the suppressed 
major premiss; viz. that ‘‘ what belengs to the individual sheep we 
have examined, is likely to belong to the whole species;’’ de. 

Whether that which is properly called Induction (vz. the inquiry 
respecting the several individuals or species) be sufticiently ample, 
t.e. takes in a sufficient number of individual, or of specific cases,— 
whether the character of those cases has been correctly ascertained 
—and how far the individuals we have examined are likely to 
resemble, in this or that circumstance, the rest of the class, &c. &e., 
are points that require indeed great judgment and caution; but this 
judgment and caution are not to be aided by Logic; because they 
are, ‘in reality, employed in deciding whether or not it 1s fair and 
allowable to lay down your Premises; i.e. whether you are authorized 
or not, to assert, that ‘‘ what is true of the individuals you have 
examined, is true of the whole class:”’ and that this or that 7s true 
of those individuals. Now, the rules of Logic have nothing to do 
with the truth or falsity of the Premises; except, of course, when 
they are the conclusions of former arguments; but merely teach 
us to decide, not, whether the Premises are fairly laid down, 
but whether the Conclusion follows fairly from the Premises or 
not. 


Necessity of 

assuming a 
ajor- 

Premiss. 


Assumption 
of Premises 


n 
Induction. 
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It has however been urged that what are described as the Major- 
premises in drawing inferences from Inductions, are resolvable ulti- 
mately into an assertion of the ‘‘ Uniformity of the laws of Nature,”’ 
or some equivalent proposition; and that this is, itself, obtained by 
Induction; whence it is concluded that there must be at least one 
Induction—and that, the one on which all others depend—incapable 
of being exhibited in a Syllogistic form. 

But it is evident, and is universally admitted, that in every case 
where an inference is drawn from Induction (unless that name is to 
be given to a mere random guess without any grounds at all) we 
must form a judgment that the instance or instances adduced are 
‘‘ sufficient to authorize the Conclusion ;’’—that it is ‘‘ allowable’”’ to 
take these instances as a sample warranting an inference respecting 
the whole Class, Now the expression of this judgment in words, is 
the very Major-premiss alluded to. To acknowledge this, therefore, 
is to acknowledge that all reasoning from Induction without exception 
does admit of being exhibited in a syllogistic form ; and consequently 
that to speak of one Induction that does not admit of it, is a contra- 
diction. 

Whether the belief in the constancy of Nature’s laws,—a belief 
of which no one can divest himself—be intuitive and a part of the 
constitution of the human mind, as some eminent metaphysicians 
hold, or acquired, and in what way acquired, is a question foreign to 
our present purpose. For that, it is sufficient to have pointed out 
that the necessity of assuming a universal Major-premiss, expressed 
or understood, in order to draw any legitimate inference from 
Induction, is virtually acknowledged even by those who endeavour 
to dispute it. 


§ 2. 


Whether then the Premiss may fairly be assumed, or not, is a 
oint which cannot be decided without a competent knowledge of 
the nature of the subject. E.G. In most branches of Natural-philo- 
sophy, in which the circumstances that in any case affect the result, 
are usually far more clearly ascertained than in human affairs, a 
single instance is usually accounted a sufficient Induction; e.g. 
having once ascertained that an individual magnet will attract iron, 
we are authorized to conclude that this property is universal. In 
Meteorology, however, and some other branches of Natural-philo- 
sophy, in which less advancement has been made, a much more 
copious Induction would be required. And in respect of the affairs 
of human life, an inference from a single instance would hardly ever 
be deemed allowable. 

But it is worth remarking, that in all cases alike, of reasoning 
from Induction, the greater or less degree of confidence we feel is 
always proportioned to the belief of our having more or less com- 
pletely ascertained all the circumstances that bear upon the question. 
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All men practically acknowledge this to hold good in all cases alike, 
physical or moral, by invariably attributing any failure in their 
anticipations in any case, to some ignorance or miscalculation 
respecting some circumstances connected with the case. (See 
Append. 1. Art. ‘‘ Impossible.’’) 

th some subjects, however, there will usually be more of these 
circumstances difficult to be accurately ascertained, than in others; 
and the degree of certainty belonging to the Major-premiss, will 
vary accordingly. But universally, the degree of evidence for any 
proposition we set out with as a Premiss (whether the expressed or 
the suppressed one) is not to be learned from mere Logic, nor indeed 
from any one distinct Science; but is the province of whatever 
Science furnishes the subject-matter of your argument. None but 
a Politician can judge rightly of the degree of evidence of a proposi- 
tion in Politics; a Naturalist, in Natural History, &c. 

E.G. From examination of many horned animals, as sheep, cows, Investiga- 
&c., a Naturalist finds that they have cloven feet; now his skill as as 
a Naturalist is to be shown in judging whether these animals are 
likely to resemble in the form of their feet all other horned animals; 
and it is the exercise of this judgment, together with the examina- 
tion of individuals, that constitutes what is usually meant by the 
Inductive process; which is that by which we gain, what are properly, 
new truths; and which is not connected with Logic; being not what 
is strictly called Feasoning, but Investigation. But when this major 
Premiss is granted him, and is combined with the minor, viz. that 
the animals he has examined have cloven feet, then he draws the 
Conclusion logically; viz. that ‘‘ the feet of all horned animals are 
cloven.’’? Again, if from several times meeting with ill-luck on a 
Friday, any one concluded that Friday, universally, is an unlucky 
day, one would object to his /nduction; and yet it would not be, as 
an argument, illogical; since the Conclusion follows fairly, if you 
grant his implied Premiss; viz. that the events which happened on 
those particular Fridays are such as must happen, or are especially 
likely to happen, on all Fridays: but we should object to his laying 
down this Premiss; and therefore should justly say that his Induc- 
tion is faulty, though his argument is correct. 

And here it. may be remarked, that the ordinary rule for fair The more 

: : . doubtful 

argument, viz. that in an Enthymeme the suppressed Premiss should Premiss 
be always the one of whose truth least doubt can exist, is not observed suppressed 
in Induction: for the Premiss which is usually the more doubtful of Induction. 
the two, is, in this case, the major; it being in many cases not quite 
certain that the individuals, respecting which some point has been 
ascertained, are to be fairly regarded as a sample of the whole class: 
and yet the major-Premiss is seldom expressed; for the reason just 


3 T have selected an Instance in which ever been assigned that could have led us 
Induction is the ony ereune we have to _ to conjecture this curious fact @ priors. 
rest on; no reason, that I know of, having 
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given, that it is casily understood; as being (mutatis mutandis) the 
game in every Induction. 

What has been said of Induction will equally apply to Example ; 
which differs from it only in having a singular, instead of a general, 
conclusion; and that, from a single case. #.G. In one of the 
instances above, if the conclusion had been drawn, not respecting 
conquerors in general, but respecting ti/s or that conqueror, that he 
was not likely to be careful of human life, cach of the cases adduced 
to prove this would have beef called an Example. (Sce Elements 
of Phetoric, Part I. Ch. II. § 6.) 

Some have maintained that in employing an Iixample we proceed 
at once from one individual case to another, without the intervention 
of any universal premiss. But whether we are fairly authorized or 
not to draw an inference from any example, must depend on what is 
called the PARALLELISM of the two cases; 7.¢., their being likely to 
agree in respect of the point in question: and the assertion, in 
words, of this parallelism, is a universal proposition. Ile who has 
in his mind this proposition, has virtually asserted such a major- 
premiss as I have been speaking of: and he who has it not, if he 
should be right in the inference itself that he draws, is, confessedly, 
right only by chance. 

From what has been said in this, and in the preceding section, 
it will be seen, I trust, how untenable are the objections which 
have of late years been urged, with an air of triumph, against the 
above explanations of the process of reasoning from Induction and 
Example. Those objections, though having, at the first glance, 
an air of philosophical ingenuity, are found, on a closer examination, 
utterly unmeaning and self-destructive ; since they imply a com- 
plete admission, though in different words, of the very principle 
objected to. 


Cuap. II.—On the Discovery of Truth. 
§ 1. 


WHETHER it is by a process of Reasoning that New Trutlis are 
brought to light, is a question which seems to be decided in the 
negative by what has been already said; though many eminent 
writers seem to have taken for granted the athrmative. It is, 
perhaps, in a great measure, a dispute concerning the use of words; 
but it is not, for that reason, either uninteresting or unimportant; 
since an inaccurrate use of language may often, in matters of Science, 
lead to confusion of thought, and toerroneous conclusions. And, in 
the present instance, much of the undeserved contempt which has 
been bestowed on the Logical system may be traced to this source. 
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For when any one has laid down, that ‘‘ Reasoning is important in 
the discovery of Truth,” and that ‘‘ Logic is of no service in the 
discovery of Truth,’’ (each of which propositions is true in a certain 
sense of the terms employed, but not in the same sense,) he is 
naturally led to conclude that there are processes of Reasoning to 
which the Syllogistic theory does not apply; and, of course, to 
misconceive altogether the nature of the Science. 

In maintaining the negative side of the above question, three pifterent 
things are to be. premised: first, that it is not contended that dis- Uss,of the 
coveries of any kind of truth beyond what actually falls under the “ re. 
senses, can be made (or at least are usually made) without Reasoning ; as applied'to 
only, that Reasoning is not tle whole of the process, nor the whole tuts 
of that which is important therein; secondly, that reasoning shall 
be taken in the sense, not of every exercise of the Reason, but of 
Argumentation, in which we have all along used it, and in which it 
has been defined by all the Logical writers, viz.: ‘‘from certain 
granted propositions to infer another proposition as the consequence 
of them: thirdly, that by a ‘‘ New Truth,” be understood, some- 
thing neither expressly nor virtually asserted before,—not implied 
[involved] i in any thing already known, 

To prove then, this point demonstratively, becomes, on these 
data, perfectly easy; for since all Reasoning (in the sense above 
defined) may be resolved into Syllogisms; and since even the 
objectors to Logie make it a subject of complaint, that in a Syllo- 
gism the Premises do virtually assert the Conclusion, it follows at 
once that no New Truth (as above defined) can be elicited by any 
process of Reasoning. 

It is on this ground, indeed, that the justly-celebrated author of 
the Philosophy of Rhetoric, and many others, have objected to the 
Syllogism altogether, as necessarily involving a petitio princijnt ; an 
objection which, of course, he would not have been disposed tv 
bring forward, had he perceived that, whether well or ill-founded, 
uw lies against all arguments whatever. Wad he been aware that a 
Syllogisin i is no distinct kind of argument otherwise than in form, 
but is, in fact, any argument whatever,’ stated regularly and at 
full length, he would have obtained a more correct view of the 
object of all Reasoning ; which is merely to expand and unfold the 
assertions wrapt up, as it were, and implied in those with which 
we set out, and to bring a person to perceive and acknowledge the 
full force of that which he has admitted ;—to contemplate it in 
various points of view ;—to admit in one shape what he has already 
admitted in another,—and to give up and disallow whatever is 
inconsistent with it. 

Nor is it always a very easy task to bring before the mind the 
several bearings,—the various applications,—of even any one pro- 


3 Which Dugald Stewart admits, though he adopts Campbell’s objection. 
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Develop- position. A common Term comprehends an indefinite—sometimes 
ment of the oy. 
meaning of ® Very great—number of individuals, and often of Classes; and 
a term. these, often, in some respects, widely differing from each other: 
and no one can be, on each occasion of his employing such a Term, 
attending to and fixing his mind on each of the Individuals, or even 
of the Species, so comprehended. It is to be remembered, too, that 
both Division and Generalization are in a great degree arbitrary ; 
i.€. that we may both divide the same genus on several different 
principles, and may refer the same individuals or species to several 
different classes, according to the nature of the discourse and drift 
-of the argument; each of which classes will furnish a distinct 
Middle-Term for an argument, according to the question. £.G. If 
we wished to prove that ‘‘a horse feels,” (to adopt an ill-chosen 
example from the above writer,) we might refer it to the genus 
“animal ;’’ to prove that ‘it has only a single stomach,” to the 
genus of ‘‘non-ruminants;”’ to prove that it is ‘likely to degen- 
erate in a very cold climate,’’ we should class it with ‘ original 
productions of a hot climate,” d&c. dic. Now, each of these, and 
numberless others to which the same thing might be referred, are 
implied by the very term, ‘‘horse;’’ yet it cannot be expected that 
they can all be at once present to the mind whenever that term is 
uttered. Much less, when, instead of such a Term as that, we are 
employing Terms of a very abstract and, perhaps, complex signifi- 
cation,‘ as ‘‘ government, justice,’ &e. 
When then we say ‘“‘ Every Y is Z, and X is Y,”’ there may be 
an indefinite, and perhaps a great number of other terms of which 
“ Z”’ might be affirmed; but we fix our minds on one, wz. ‘‘ Y;” 
of which again an indefinite number of other predicates besides “« Z” 
might be affirmed; and then again out of an indefinite number of 
things of which ‘‘ Y”’ might be affirmed, we fix on ‘‘ X;”’ thus bring- 
ing before the mind,—where it is needful to express both premises, 
—what must in every case be assumed,—whether stated in words, 
or understood—in order to draw the Conclusion. And usually this 
process has to be repeated for the proof of one or both of the premises ; 
and perhaps again, for the premises by which they are proved; de. 
But one cause which has led the above-mentioned writers into 
their error, is, their selecting examples (such as, it must be owned, 
are abundant in Logical treatises) in which the Conclusion is merely 
& portion of what one of the Premises by itself has already implied 
Fvil in the very signification of the term that is taken as its Subject, so 
cfeclecting Plainly as to be present to the mind of every one who utters it: as, 
trifing | in the above example, the very term ‘‘ horse’’ implies [‘‘ connotes’’] 
pe" © animal’” to every one who utters those words and understands 
their meaning.’ And hence it is that some writers not destitute of 


4QOn this point there aluabl ks in the Philos of Rhetorin 
isl. BookIV. Chap. Vi i 
§ See Book II. Chap. V @1. 
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intelligence have becn led to imagine that in Reasoning we draw a 
Conclusion from a single Premiss. 

But suppose, instead of such an example as Campbell, &c. fix on, 
we take that of the inference drawn by some Naturalist respecting 
a fossil-animal, which he concludes to be a ‘‘ ruminant’’ from its 
having horns on the skull. The labourers perhaps who dug up the 
remains, may be ignorant that ‘all horned animals are ruminant ;”’ 
and a naturalist again who is not on the spot, and has heard but 
an imperfect account of the skeleton, may be ignorant that ‘‘ this 
animal was horned.’’ Now neither of these parties could arrive at 
the conclusion that ‘it ‘was a ruminant.’’ But when the two 
premises are combined, they do, jountly imply and virtually assert 
the conclusion; though, separately, neither of them does so. 

And hence a Syllogism has been represented (even by those who syllogism | 
acknowledge that all sound Reasoning may be exhibited in that a ase 
form) as a contrivance for ensnaring men in a trap from which they 
cannot afterwards escape. But a man can escape admitting the 
truth of a conclusion: he may perceive its falsity; and may thus be 
taucht the falsity of one of the Premises. But in a case where 
neither of these alternatives is necessary—where, after admitting 
the whole of what is assumed to be certain or probable, you are left 
{ree to admit or deny what is inferred, and have no more knowledge 
of its certainty or of its probability than you had before,—this, every 
one would perceive to be no real, but only an apparent argument. 

But, as I have said, the flat truisms commonly given as examples 
by logical writers, have led those who have not carefully analysed 
the reasoning-process generally, into the notion that a Syllogism is 
necessarily of that trifling character. Ile who has asserted that 
the two items of a certain account are 3 and 2, has virtually asserted 
that the sum-total is 5: and of (iis few would need even to be reminded: 
but it is equally certain that he who has stated the items when they 
amount to some hundreds, has virtually asserted that the sum-total 
is so and so; and yet the readiest accountant requires, in this case, 
some time to bring these items together before his mind. 
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A Subject concerning which something is to be proved, is referred, 
as has been above remarked, to this or to that Class, according 
to what it is that 1s to be proved. 
The Categories’ or Predicaments, which Aristotle and other Logi- Categories. 
cal writers have treated of, being certain general-heads or summa 
genera, to onc or more of which every Term may be referred, serve 


6 ‘The Caterories enumerated by Aris- 
totle, are ob je, tboos, mili, Tpoaws, Tov, 
wébre, 266702, Ext, ross, thrxuvg Which 
are usuly rendered, as adequately as, 

rhaps, they can be in our language, 
Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, 
Place, Trme. Sitea-ion, Possession, Ac- 
tion Sufierimg. ‘The Catalogue (which 


certainly is but a very crude one) has 
been by some writers enlarged, as it is 
evident may easily be done by subdividing 
some of the heads; and by others cur- 
tailed, as it is no less evident that all may 
ultimately be referred to the two heads of 
Substunce, and Attribute, or (in the lan- 
guage of some Logicians) Accident. 


Two kinds 
of Discovery. 


Loformation. 


Instruction. 
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the purpose of marking out certain tracks, as it were, which are 
to be pursued in searching for middle Terms, in each argument 
respectively; it being essential that we should generalize on a right 
principle, with a view to the question before us; or, in other words, 
that we should abstract that portion of any object presented to the 
mind, which is important to the argument in hand. There are 
expressions in common use which have a reference to this caution: 
such as, ‘‘ this is a question, not as to the nature of the object, but 
the magnitude of it:’’ ‘‘ this is a question of time, or of place,”’ &c. 
i.e. ‘the subject must be referred to this or to that Category.” 

With respect to the meaning of the Terms in question, ‘“ Dis- 
covery,” and ‘New Truth;’’ it matters not whether we confine 
ourselves to the narrowest seuse, or admit the widest, provided we 
do but distinguish. There certainly are two kinds of ‘‘ New Truth” 
and of ‘‘ Discovery,” if we take those words in the widest sense in 
which they are ever used. First, such Truths as were, before they 
were discovered, absolutely unknown, being not implied by any thing 
we previously knew, though we might perhaps suspect them as 
probable. Such are all maticrs of fact strictly so cailed, when first 
made known to one who had not any such previous knowledge, as 
would enable him to ascertain them @ priori; i.e. by Reasoning; as 
if we inform a man that we have a colony in New-South-Wales; or 
that the earth is at such a distance from the sun; or that platina is 
heavier than gold. The communication of this kind of knowledge 
is most usually, and most strictly, called imformation. We gain it 
from olscrvation, and from testimony. No mere internal workings 
of our own minds (except when the mind itself is the very object to 
be observed), or mere discussions in words, will make a fact known 
to us; though there 1s great room for sagacity in judging what 
testimony to admit, and in the forming of conjectures that may lead 
to profitable observation, and to experiments with a view to it. 

The other class of Discoveries is of a very different nature. That 
which may be elicited by Reasoning, and consequently is implied in 
that which we already know, we assent to on that ground, and not 
from observation or testimony. To take a Geometrical truth upon 
trust, or to attempt to ascertain it by observation, would betray a 
total ignorance of the nature of the Science. In the longest demon- 
stration, the Mathematical teacher seems only to lead us to make 
use of our own stores, and point out to us how much we had already 
adinitted; and, in the case of many Ethical propositions, we assent 
at first hearing, though perhaps we had never heard or thought of 
the proposition before. So also do we readily assent to the testimony 
of a respectable man who tells us that our troops have gained a 
victory ; but how different is the nature of the assent in the two 
cases. In the latter we are disposed to thank the man for his 
information, as being such as no wisdom or learning would have 
enabled us to ascertain ; in the former, we usually exclaim “very 
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true!’ “that is a valuable and just remark; that never struck me 
before!” implying at once our practical ignorance of it, and also 
our consciousness that we possess, in what we already know, the 
means to ascertain the truth of it; that we have a right, in short, to 
bear our testimony to its truth. 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a Truth of this description may 
be as completely unknown to a man as the other; but as soon as it 
is set before him, and the argument by which it is connected with 
his previous notions is made clear to him, he recognizes it as some- 
thing conformable to, and contained in, his former belief. 

It is not improbable that Plato’s doctrine of Reminiscence arose 
from a hasty extension of what he had observed in this class, to all 
acquisition of knowledge whatever. His Theory of ideas served to 
confound together matters of fact respecting the nature of things, 
(which may be perfectly new to us) with propositions relating to our 
own notions, and modes of thought; (or to speak, perhaps, more 
correctly, our own arbitrary Signs) which propositions must be con- 
tained and implied in those very complex notions themselves; and 
whose truth is a conformity, not to the nature of things, but to our 
own hypothesis. Such are all propositions in pure Mathematics, 
and many in Ethies, vz. those which involve no assertion as to rea] 
matters of fact. It has been rightly remarked,’ that Mathematical 
propositions are not properly true or false, in the same sense as any 
proposition respecting real fact is so called. And hence, the truth 
(such as it is) of such propositions is necessary and eternal; since it 
amounts only to a conformity with the hypothesis we set out with. 
The proposition, that ‘‘ the belicf in a future state, combined with a 
complete devotion to the present life, is not consistent with the 
character of prudence,’’ would be not at all the less true if a future 
state were a chimera, and prudence a quality which was nowhere 
met with; nor would the truth of the Mathematician’s conclusion be 
shaken, that ‘circles are to each other as the squares of their 
diameters,’’ should it be found that there never had been a circle, 
or a square, conformable to the definition, in rerum nature. 

And accordingly an able man may, by patient Reasoning, attain 
any amount of mathematical truths; because these are all implied 
in the Definitions. But no degree of Jabour and ability, would give 
him the knowledge, by ‘“‘ Reasoning’’ alone, of what has taken 
place in some foreign country; nor would enable him to know, if he 
had never seen, or heard of, the experiments, what would become 
of a spoonful of salt, or a spoonful of chalk, if put into water, or 
what would be the appearance of a ray of light when passed through 
@ prism. 

Hence the futility of the attempt of Clarke, and others, to 
demonstrate (in the mathematical sense) the existence of a Deity. 


7 Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy, Voi. IT. 
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This can only be (apparently) done by covertly assuming in the 
Premises the very point to be proved. No matter of fact can be 
mathematically demonstrated; though it may be proved in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt on the mind. Z.G@. I have no more 
doubt that I met such and such a man, in this or that place, yester- 
day, than that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles: 
but the kind of certainty I have of these two truths is widely dif- 
ferent; to say, that I did not meet the man, would be false indeed, 
but it would not be any thing inconceivable, self-contradictory, and 
absurd; but it would be so, to deny the equality of the angles of a 
triangle to two right angles. 
Information Jt is of the utmost importance to distinguish these two kinds of 
and : . . 
imstruction, Discovery of Truth, In relation to the former, as I have said, the 
distinct. = word ‘‘ information’”’ is most strictly applied; the communication 
of the latter is more properly called ‘‘ instruction.” I speak of the 
usual practice; for it would be going too far to pretend that writers 
are uniform and consistent in the use of these, or of any other 
term. We say that the Ilistorian gives us information respecting 
past times; the Traveller, respecting foreign countries: on the 
other hand, the Mathematician gives instruction in the principles of 
his Science; the Moralist dstructs us in our duties, d&e. However, 
let the words be used as they may, the things are evidently different, 
and ought to be distinguished. It is a question comparatively 
unimportant, whether the term ‘‘ Discovery ” shall or shall not be 
extended to the eliciting of those Truths, which, being implied in 
our previous knowledge, may be established by mere strict Reason- 
ing. 

Similar verbal questions, indeed, might be raised respecting many 
other cases: e.g. one has forgetten (2.e. cannot recollect) the name 
of some person or place; perhaps we even try to think of it, but in 
vain: at last some one reminds us, and we instantly recognize it as 
the one we wanted to recollect: it may be asked, was this in our 
mind, or not? The answer is, that in one sense it was, and in 
another sense, it was not. Or, again, suppose there is a vein of 
metal on a man’s estate, which he does not know of; is it part of 
his possessions or not ? and when he finds it out and works it, does 
he then acquire a new possession or not? Certainly not, in the 
samo sense as if he has a fresh estate bequeathed to him, which he 
had formerly no right to; but to all practical purposes it is a new 
possession, This case, indeed, may serve as an illustration of the 
une we have been considering; and in all these cases, if the real 
distinction be understood, the verbal question will not be of much 
consequence. 

To use one more illustration. Reasoning has been aptly compared 

. to the piling together blocks of stone; on each of which, as on a 
pedestal, a.man can raise himself a small, and but a small height 
above the plain; but which, when skilfully built up, will form a 
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flight of steps, which will raise him to a great elevation. Now (to 

ursue this analogy) when the materials are all ready to the builder's 
baad, the blocks ready dug and brought, his work resembles one of 
the two kinds of Discovery just mentioned, viz. that to which we 
have assigned the name of instruction: but if his materials are to be 
entirely, or in part, provided by himself,—if he himself is forced to 
dig fresh blocks from the quarry,—this corresponds to the other 
kind of Discovery.® 


Crap. II.§¢2.) ON THE PROVINCE OF REASONING. 


§ 2. 


I have hitherto spoken of the employment of Argument in the 
establishment of those hypothetical Truths (as they may be called) 
which relate only to our own abstract notions. It is not, however, 
meant to be insinuated that there is no room for Reasoning in the 
establishment of a matter of fact: but the other class of Truths 
have first been treated of, because, in discussing subjects of that 
kind, the process of Reasoning is always the principal, and often 
the only thing to be attended to, if we are but certain and clear as 
to the meaning of the terms; whereas, when assertions respecting 
real existence are introduced, we have the additional and more 
important business of ascertaining and keeping in mind the degree 
of evidence for those facts; since, otherwise, our Conclusions could 
not be relied on, however accurate our Reasoning. But, undoubt- 
edly, we may by Reasoning arrive at knowledge concerning matters 
of fact, if we have facts to set out with as data; only that it will very 
often happen that, ‘‘ from certain facts,” as Campbell remarks, ‘‘we 
draw only probable Conclusions ;”’ because the other Premiss intro- 
duced (which he overlooked) is only probable. And the maxim ot 
Mechanics holds good in arguments; that ‘‘ nothing is stronger than 
its weakest part.’’ He observed that in such an instance, for 
example, as the one lately given, we infer from the certainty that 
such and such tyrannies have been short-lived, the probability that 
others will be so; and he did not consider that there is an under- 
stood Premiss which is essential to the argument; (viz. that ‘all 
tyrannies will resemble those we have already observed’’) which 
being only of a probable character, must attach the same degreo 


8 **The fundamental differences be- 
tween these two great branches of human 
knowledge, as well as their consequences, 
cannot perhaps be more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the following tamiliar 
exposition by a celebrated writer, * A 
clever man,’ says Sir J. Herschel, ‘shut 
up alone and allowed all unlimited time, 
might reason out Sor himself all the truths 
of inathematies, by proceeding from those 
simple notions of space and number of 
which he cannot divest himself without 
ceasing to think; but he would never tell 
by any effort of reasoning what would 
become of a lump of sugar, if immersed 
in water, or what impression would be 


produced on his eye by mixing the colours 
ellow and blue,’ results which can be 
earnt only from experience. 

“Thus then the extremes of human 
knowledge may be considered as founded 
on the one hand purely upon reason, and 
on the other purely upon sense. Now, a 
very large portion of our knowledge, and 
what in fact may be considered as the 
most important part of it, lies between 
these two extremes, and results from a 
union or mixture of them, that is to say, 
consists of the application of ration 
principles to the phenomena presented by 
the objects of nature.’’—Prout’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, p. 2. 
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of uncertainty to the Conclusion. And the doubtfulness is multe 
plied, if both Premises are uncertain. For since it is only on the 
eupposition of both Premises being true, that we can calculate on 
the truth of the Conclusion, we must state in fractional numbers the 
chances of each Premiss being true, and then multiply these 
together, to judge of the degree of evidence of the Conclusion.® 

An individual fact is not unfrequently elicited by skilfully com- 
bining, and reasoning from, those already known; of which many 
curious cases occur in the detection of criminals by officers of justice, 
and by Barristers, who acquire by practice such dexterity in that 
particular department, as to draw sometimes the right conclusion 
from data, which might be in the possession of others, without being 
applied to the same use. But in all cases of the inferring of a 
general law from Induction, that conclusion (as has been formerly 


by reasoning remarked) is wtimately established by Reasoning. £.G. Bakewell, 


from 
nduction 


the celebrated cattle-breeder, observed, in a great number of indi- 
vidual beasts, a tendency to fatten readily; and in a great number 
of others, the absence of this constitution: in every individual of the 
former description, he observed a certain peculiar make, though they 
differed widely in size, colour, de. Those of the latter description 
differed no less in various points, but agreed in being of a different 
make from the others: these facts were his data; from which, 
combining them with the general principle, that Nature is steady 
and uniform in her proceedings, he logically drew the conclusion 
that beasts of the specified make have universally a peculiar tendency 
to fattening. But then his principal merit consisted in making the 
observations, and in so combing them as to abstract from each of 
a multitude of cases, differing widely in many respects, the cireum- 
stances in which they all agreed; and also in conjecturing skilfully 
liow far those circumstances were likely to be found in the whole 
class. The making of such observations, and still more the com- 
bination, abstraction, and judgment employed,” are what men 
commonly mean (aa was above observed) when they speak of Jnduc- 
tion; and these operations are certainly distinct from Reasoning.” 
The same observations will apply to numberless other cases; as, for 
instance, to the Discovery of the law of ‘‘vis inertie,’’ and the 
other principles of Natural-philosophy. 

It may be remarked here, that even the most extensive observa- 
tions of facts will often be worse than useless to those who are 
deficient in the power of discriminating and selecting. Their know- 
ledge, whether much or little, is like food to a body whose digestive 
system is 80 much impaired as tu be incapable of separating the 
nutritious portions. To attempt to remedy the defect of minds thus 
constituted ‘* by imparting to theia additional knowledge,—to confer 

‘the advantage of wider experience on those who have not the power 


® See Book III. § 15. 10 See Polit. Econ. Lect. IX. pp. 229—239. 
See Book I. § 1. Note. 
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of profiting by experience,—is to attempt enlarging the prospect of 
a short-sighted man by bringing him to the top of a hill.’’™ 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be referred the Dis- 
coveries we have been speaking of ? All would agree in calling them, 
when first ascertained, ‘‘ New Truths,’’ in the strictest sense of the 
word, which would seem to imply their belonging to the class which 
may be called by way of distinction, ‘* Physical Discoveries:”’ and 
yet their being ultimately established by Reasoning, would seem, 
according to the foregoing rule, to refer them to the other class, 
viz. what may be called ‘ Logical Discoveries ;’’ since whatever is 
established by Reasoning must have been contained and virtually 
asserted in the Premises. In answer to this, I would say, that they 
certainly do belong to the latter class, relatively to a person who is 
in possession of the data: but to him who is not, they are New 
Truths of the other class. For it is to be remembered, that the 
words ‘‘ Discovery’? and ‘‘ New Truths”’ are necessarily relative. 
There may be a proposition which is to one person completely known; 
to another (viz. one to whom it has never occurred, though he is in 
possession of all the data from which it may be proved) it will be 
(when he comes to perceive it, by a process of instruction) what we 
have called a Logical Discovery: to a third (viz. one who is ignorant 
of these data) it will be absolutely wnknown, and will have been, 
when made known to him, a perfectly and properly New Truth,— 
a piece of information,—a Physical Discovery, as we have called it.” 
To the Philosopher, therefore, who arrives at the Discovery by 
reasoning from his observations, and from established principles 
combined with them, the Discovery is of the former class; to the 
multitude, probably of the latter; as they will have been most 
likely not possessed of all his data. 


§ 3. 


It follows from what has been said, that in pure Mathematics, 
and in such Ethical propositions as we were lately speaking of, we 
do not allow the possibility of any but a Logical Discovery: 4.é. no 
proposition of that class can be true, which was not implied in the 
Definitions and Axioms we set out with, which are the first prin- 
ciples. For since the propositions do not profess to state any fact, 
the only truth they can possess, consists in conformity to the 
original principles. To one, therefore, who knows these principles, 
such propositions are Truths already implied; since they may be 
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13 Polit. Econ. Lect. IX. p. 236. 


fully convinced of any thing that is not 
13 It may be worth while in this place 


true, he is mistaken in supposing himself 


to define what is properly to be called 
Knowledge: it implies three things; lst, 
firin belief, 2dly, of what is true, 3dly, on 
sufficient grounds. If any one, ee: is in 
doubt respecting one of Kuclid’s demon- 
strations, he cannot be said to know the 
proposition proved by it, if, again, he is 


to knowit; lastly, if two persons are each 
Sully confident, one that the moon is in- 
habited, and the other that it is not 
(though one of these opinions must 
true) neither of them could properly be 
said to know the truth, since he cannot 
have sufficient proo/ of it. 
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developed to him by Reasoning, if he is not defective in the dis- 
cursive faculty; and again, to one who does not understand those 
principles (¢.e. is not master of the Definitions) such propositions 
are, so far unmeaning. On the other hand, propositions relating 
to matters of fact, may be, indecd, implied in what he already knew; 
(as he who knows the climate of the Alps, the Andes, &c. &e. has 
virtually admitted the general fact, that ‘‘ the tops of mountains are 
comparatively cold ’’) but as these possess an absolute and physical 
Truth, they may also be absolutely ‘‘ new,’’ their Truth not being 
implied in the mere terms of the propositions. The truth or falsity 
of any proposition concerning a triangle, is implied by the meaning 
of that and of the other Geometrical terms; whereas, though one 
may understand (in the ordinary sense of that word) the full mean- 
ing of the terms ‘‘planet,’’ and ‘‘ inhabited,” and of all the other 
terms in the language, he cannot thence derive any certainty that 
the planets are, or are not, inhabited. 

As I have elsewhere observed, ‘* Every branch of study, which 
ean at all claim the character of a science (in the widest accepta- 
tion,) requires two things: 1. A correct ascertainment of the data. 
from which we are to reason; and, 2. Correctness in the process of 
deducing conclusions from them. But these two processes, though 
both are in every case indispensable, are, in different cases, 
extremely different in their relative difficulty and amount ;—1in the 
space, if I may so speak, which they occupy in each branch of 
study. In pure Mathematics, for instance, we set out from arbi- 
trary Definitions, and Postulatcs, readily comprehended, which are 
the principles from which, by the help of Axioms hardly needing 
even to be stated, our reasonings proceed. No facts whatever 
require to be ascertained; no process of induction to be carried on; 
the reasoning-process is nearly every thing. In Geology, (to take 
an instance of an opposite kind) the most extensive information is 
requisite; and though sound reasoning is called for in making use 
of the knowledge acquired, it is well known what erroneous systems 
have been devised, by powerful reasoners, who have satisfied them- 
selves too soon with observations not sufticiently accurate and 
extensive, 

‘* Various branches of Natural-philosophy occupy, in this respect, 
various intermediate places. The two processes which I have 
endeavoured to describe, under the titles of ‘ Physical investiga- 
tion’ and ‘ Logical investigation,’ will, in different cases, differ very 
much in their relative importance and difficulty. The science of 
Optics, for instance, faruiahies an example of one approaching very 
near to pure mathematics; since, though the foundation of it con- 
sists in facts ascertained by experiment, these are fewer and mure 
oasily ascertained than those pertaining to other branches of 
Natural-philosophy. A very small number of principles, compre- 
hensible even without being verified by the senses, being assumed, 
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the deductions from them are so extensive, that, as is well known, 
a blind mathematician, who had no remembrance of seeing, gave an 
approved course of lectures on the subject. In the application, 
however, of this science to the explanation of many of the curious 
natural phenomena that occur, a most extensive and exact 
knowledge of facts ia called for. 

‘¢ In the case of Political-Economy, that the facts on which the 
science is founded are few, and simple, and within the range of 
every one’s observation, would, I think, never have been doubted, 
but for the error of confounding together the theoretical and the 
practical branches of it;—the science of what is properly called 
Political-Economy,—and_ the practical employment of it. The 
theory supplies principles, which we may afterwards apply practically 
to an indefinite number of various cases; and in order to make this 
application correctly, of course an accurate knowledge of the 
circumstances of ench case is indispensable. But it should be 
remembered that the same may be said even with respect to 
Geometry. As soon as we come to the practical branch of it, and 
apply it in actual measurements, a minute attention to facts is 
requisite for an accurate result. And in each practical question in 
Political-Sconomy that may arisc, we must be prepared to ascertain, 
and allow for, various disturbing causes, which may more or less 
modify the results obtained from our general principles; just as, in 
Mechanics, when we come to practice, we must take into account 
the thickness, and weight, and the degrees of flexibility, of ropes 
and levers. 

‘* The facts then which it may be necessary to ascertain for the 
practical decision of any single case that may arise, are, of course, 
in Political-Economy (as in respect of the application of the 
principles of any science), indefinite in number, and sometimes 
difficult to collect; the facts on which the gencral principles of the 
science are founded, come within the range of every one’s experi- 
ence. 


When it is asked, then, whether such great Discoveries, as have AmMeulty 
been made in Natural-philosophy, were accomplished, or can be Renoune 
accomplished, by Jteasoning ? the inquirer should be reminded, that 
the question is ambiguous. It may be answered in the affirmative, 
if by ‘* Reasoning’ is meant to be included the asswmption of 
Premises. To the right performance of that work, is requisite, not 
only, in many cases, the ascertainment of facts, and of the degree 
of evidence for doubtful propositions, (in which, observation and 
experiment will often be indispensable,) but also a skilful selection 
and combination of known facts and principles; such as implies, 
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amongst other things, the exercise of that powerful abstraction 
which seizes the common circumstances—the point of agreement— 
in a number of, otherwise, dissimilar individuals; and it is in this 
that the greatest genius is shown. But if ‘‘ Reasoning’’ be under- 
stood in the limited sense in which it is usually defined, then we 
must answer in the negative; and reply that such Discoveries 
are made by means of Reasoning combined with other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking of, there 7g much Reasoning 
throughout; and thence the whole has been carelessly called a 
‘* process of Reasoning.”’ 

It is not, indeed, any just ground of complaint that the word 
Reasoning is used in two senses; but that the two senses are per- 
petually confounded together: and hence it is that some Logical 
writers fancied that Reasoning (viz. that which Logic treats of) 
was the method of discovering Truth; and that so many other 
writers have accordingly complained of Logic for not accomplishing 
that end; urging that ‘ Syllogism” (ze. Reasoning; though they 
overlooked the coincidence) never established any thing that is, 
strictly speaking, wnknown to him who has granted the Premises: 
and proposing the introduction of a certain ‘‘ rational Logic’ to 
accomplish this purpose; 7.e. to direct the mind in the process of 
investigation. Supposing that some such system could be devised— 
that it could even be brought into a scientific form, (which he must 
be more sanguine than scientific who expects,)—that it were of the 
greatest conceivable utility,—and that it should be allowed to bear 
the name of ‘* Logic’’ (since it would not be worth while to contend 
about a name) still it would not, as these writers seem to suppose, 
have the same object proposed with the Aristotelian Logic; or be 
in any respect a rival to that system. <A plough may be a much 
more ingenious and valuable instrument than a flail; but it never 
can be substituted for it. 

Those Discoverics of general laws of Nature, &c. of which we 
have been speaking, being of that character which we have described 
by the name of ‘ Logical Discoveries,” to him who is in possession 
of all the Premises from which they are deduced; but being, to the 
multitude, who are unacquainted with many of those Premises) 
strictly ‘‘ New Truths,’’ hence it is, that men in general give to 
the general facts, and to them, most peculiarly, the name of Dis- 
covertes; for to themselves they are such, in the strictest sense; the 
Premises from which they were inferred being not only originally 
unknown to them, but frequently remaining unknown to the very 
last. E.G. The general conclusion concerning cattle, which Bake- 
well made known, is what most Agriculturists (and many others 
also) are acquainted with; but the Premises he set out with, wiz. 
the facts respecting this, that, and the other, individual ox, (the 
ascertainment of which facts was his first Discovery,) these are 
what few know, or care to know, with any exact particularity, 
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And it may be added, that these discoveries of particular facts, Observation 
which are the inmediate result of observation, are, in themselves, oeane 
uninteresting and insignificant, é they are combined 80 as to lead 
to a grand general result. Those who on each occasion watched 
the motions, and registered the times of occultation, of Jupiter's 
satellites, little thought, perhaps, themselves, what important 
results they were preparing the way for.“ So that there is an 
additional cause which has confined the term Discovery to these 
grand general conclusions; and, as was just observed, they are, to 
the generality of men, perfectly New Truths im the strictest sense 
of the word; not being implied in any previous knowledge they 
possessed. Very often it will happen, indeed, that the conclusion 
thus drawn will amount only to a probable conjecture; which con- 
jecture will dictate to the inquirer such an experiment, or course of 
experiments, as will fully establish the fact. Thus Sir H. Davy, 
from finding that the flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
through a long slender tube, conjectured that a shorter but still 
slenderer tube would answer the same purpose; this led him to try 
the experiments, in which, by continually shortening the tube, and 
at the same time lessening ita bore, he arrived at last at the wire- 
gauze of his safety-lamp. . 

It is to be observed also, that whatever credit is convcyed by the 
word ‘‘ Discovery,’ to him who is regarded as the author of it, is 
well deserved by those who skilfully select and combine known 
Truths (especially such as have been long and generally known) so 
as to elicit important, and hitherto unthought-of, conclusions. 
Theirs is the master-mind :—dexerextoviny Qesvyots: Whereas men of 
very inferior powers may sometimes, by immediate observation, 
discover perfectly new facts, empirically; and thus be of service in 
furnishing materials to the others; to whom they stand in the same 
relation (to recur to a former illustration) as the brickmaker or 
stonequarrier to the architect. It is peculiarly creditable to Adam 
Smith, and to Malthus, that the data from which they drew such 
important Conclusions had been in every one’s hands for centuries. 

As for Mathematical Discoveries, they (as we have before said) 
must always be of the description to which we have given the name 
of ‘* Logical Discoveries ;’’ since to him who properly comprehends 
the meaning of the Mathematical terms (and to no other are the 
Truths themselves, properly speaking, intelligible) those results are 
implied in his previous knowledge, since they are logically deducible 
therefrom. It is not, however, meant to be implied, that Mathema- 
tical Discoveries are effected by pure Reasoning, and by that singly. 
For though there is not here, as in Physics, any exercise of judg- 
ment as to the degree of evidence of the Premises, nor any experi- 
ments and observations, yet there is the same call for skill in the 


_ % Hence, Bacon urges us to pursue Trach, without always requiring to perceive 
its practical application. : 
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selection and combination of the Premises In such a manner as shall 
be best calculated to lead to a new,—that is, wnperceived and 
unthought-of—Conclusion. 

In following, indeed, and taking in a demonstration, nothing is 
called for but pure Reasoning; but the assumption of Premises is 
not a part of Reasoning, in the strict and technical sense of that 
term, Accordingly, there are many who can follow a Mathematical 
demonstration, or any other train of argument, who would not 
succeed well in framing one of their own.’® 


§ 5. 


For both kinds of Discovery then, the Logical, as well as the 
Physical, certain operations are requisite, beyond those which can 
fairly be comprehended under the strict sense of the word ‘‘ Rea- 
soning.”’ In the Logical, is required a skilful selection and combina- 
tion of known Truths: in the Physical, we must employ, in addition 
(generally speaking) to that process, observation and experiment, 
It will generally happen, that in the study of nature, and, univer- 
sally, in all that relates to matters of fact, both kinds of investigation 
will be united: 7.e. some of the facts or principles you reason from 
as Premises, must be ascertained by observation; or, as in the case 
of the safcty-lamp, the ultimate Conclusion will need confirmation 
from experience; so that both Physical and Logical Discovery 
will take place in the course of the same process. We need not, 
therefore, wonder, that the two are so perpetually confounded. In 
Mathematics, on the other hand, and in great part of the discus- 
sions relating to Ethics and Jurisprudence, there being no room for 
any Physical Discovery whatever, we have only to make a skilful 
use of the propositions in our possession, to arrive at every attainable 
result. 

The investigation, however, of the latter class of subjects differs 
in other points also from that of the former. For, setting aside the 
circumstance of our having, in ‘these, no question as to facts,—no 
room for observation,—there is also a considerable difference in 
what may be called, in both instances, the process of Logical inves- 
tigation; the Premises on which we proceed being of so different a 
nature in the two cases. 

To take the example of Mathematics, the Definitions, which are 
the principles of our Reasoning, are very few, and the Axioms still 
fewer; and both are, for the most part, lazd down, and placed before 
the stulent in the outset; the introduction of a new Definition or 
Axiom, being of comparatively rare occurrence, at wide intervals, 
and with a formal statement; besides which, there is no room for 
doubt concerning either. On the other hand, in all Reasonings 
which regard matters of fact, we introduce almost at every step, 


¥#@ Hence, the Student must not confine ment, if he will truly become a Mathe- 
to this passive kind of employ- matician 
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fresh and fresh jropositions (to a very great number) which had not 
been elicited in the course of our Reasoning, but are taken for 
granted; wiz. facts, and Laws of Nature, which are here the 
principles of our Reasoning, and maxims, or “elements of belief,” 
which answer to the:axioms in Mathematics. I¥, at the opening of 
a Treatise, for example, on Chemistry, on Agriculture, on Political- 
Economy, &c. the author should make, as in Mathematics, a formal 
statement of all the propositions he intended to assume as granted, 
throughout the whole work, both he ‘and his readers would be 
astonished at the number; and, of these, many would be only 
probable, and there would be much room for dcubt as to the degree 
of probability, and for judgment in ascertaining that degree. 

Moreover, Mathematical axioms are always employed precisely 
in the same simple form; e.g. the axiom that ‘‘ the things equal to 
the same are equal to one another,’’ is cited, whenever there is need, 
in those very words; whereas the maxims employed in the other 
class of subjects, admit of, and require, continual modifications in 
the application of them. #.G. ‘‘ The stability of the laws of Nature,”’ 
which is our constant assumption in inquiries relating to Natural- 
philosophy, appears in many different shapes, and in some of them 
does not possess the same complete certainty as in others ; e.g. when, 
from having always observed a certain sheep ruminating, we infer, 
that this individual sheep will continue to ruminate, we assume that 
‘the property which has hitherto belonged to this sheep will remain 
unchanged ;’’ when we infer the same property of all sheep, we 
assume that ‘the property which belongs to thie individual belongs 
to the whole species;’’ if, on comparing sheep with some other 
kinds of horned animals,” and finding that all agree in ruminating, 
we infer that ‘‘ all horned animals ruminate,’’ we assume that ‘‘ the 
whole of a genus or class are likely to agree in any point wherein 
many species of that genus agrce:’’ or in other words, ‘‘ that if one 
of two properties, &c. has often been found accompanied by another, 
and never without it, the former will be universally accompanicd by 
the latter:’’ now all these are merely different forms of the maxim, 
that ‘‘ nature is uniform in her operations,’’ which, it is evident, 
varies in expression in almost every different case where it is applied, 
and the application of which admits of every degree of evidence, 
from perfect moral certainty, to mere conjecture.* 

The same may be said of an infinite number of principles and 
maxims appropriated to, and employed in, each particular branch of 
study. Hence, all such reasonings are, in comparison of Mathe- 
matics, very complex; requiring so much more than that does, 
beyond the process of merely deducing the conclusion logically from 
the premises: so that it is no wonder that the longest Mathematical 


7 Viz. having hornson the skull. What ture, as well as in situation, from what 
are called the horns of the Rhinoceros are properly called horns. 
are quite different in origin, and in struc- 18 See Append. Art. ** In: pousibie.’” 
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demonstration should be so much more easily constructed and 
understood, than a much shorter train of just reasoning concerning 
real facts. The former has been aptly compared to a long and steep, 
but even and regular, flight of steps, which tries the breath, and the 
strength, and the perseverance only; while the latter resembles a 
short, but rugged and uneven, ascent up a precipice, which requires 
a quick eye, agile limbs, and a firm step; and in which we have to 
read now on this side, now on that—ever considering, as we proceed, 
whether this or that projection will afford room for our foot, or 
whether some loose stone may not slide from under us. There are 
robably as many steps of pure reasoning in one of the longer of 
Buclid’s demonstrations, as in the whole of an argumentative treatise 
on some other subject, occupying perhaps a considerable volume. 
Mathema.- It may be observed here that Mathematical Reasoning, as it 
tics useful . . . . Wis . 
asanintro- Calls for no exercise of judgment respecting probabilities, is the 
queton best kind of introductory exercisc; and, from the same cause, is 
sasoning. apt, when too exclusively pursued, to make men incorrect moral- 
reasoners. 
As for those Ethical and Legal Reasonings which were lately 
mentioned as in some respects resembling those of Mathematics, 
(zz. such as keep clear of all assertions respecting facts) they have 
this difference; that not only men are not so completely agreed 
respecting the maxims and principles of Ethics and Law, but the 
meaning also of each Term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed 
by an arbitrary definition; on the contrary, a great part of our 
labour consists in distinguishing accurately the various senses in 
which men employ each Term,—ascertaining which is the most 
proper,—and taking care to avoid confounding them together.” 
ee It may be worth while to add in this place that as a candid 
ment of disposition, —a hearty desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth,— 
reayomné are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to the reasoning- 
powers, in subjects where we are lable to a bias from interest or 
feelings, so, a fallacious perversion of this maxim finds a place in 
the minds of some persons: who accordingly speak disparagingly of 
all exercise of the reasoning-faculty in moral and religious subjects; 
declaiming on the insufficiency of mcre intellectual power for the 
attainment of truth in such matters,—on the necessity of appealing 
to the heart rather than to the head, &ec.” and then leading their 
readers or themselves to the Conclusion that the less we reason on 
such subjects the safer we are. 
Proper office But the proper office of candour is to prepare the mind not for the 
of candour reiection of all evidence, but for the right reception of evidence ;— 
not, to be a substitute for reasons, but to enable us fairly to weigh 
the reasons on both sides. Such persons as I am alluding to are in 
fact saying that since just weights alone, without a just balance, 


18 See Appendix on Ambiguous Terms. #9 See Appendix ITI, 
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will avail nothing, therefore we have only to take care of the scales, 
and let the weights take care of themselves. 

This kind of tone is of course most especially to be found in such 
writers as consider it expedient to inculcate on the mass of mankind 
what—there is reason to suspect—they do not themselves fully 
believe, and which they apprehend is the more likely to be rejected 
the more it is investigated.” 


Cuar. IIT. -Of Inference and Proof. 
§ 1. 


SINCE it appears, from what has been said, that universally a man 
must possess something else besides the Reasoning-faculty, in order 
ro apply that faculty properly to his own purpose, whatever that 
purpose may be; it may be inquired whether some theory could not 
be made out, respecting those ‘‘ other operations” and ‘‘ intellectual 
processes, distinct from Reasoning, which it is necessary for vs 
sometimes to employ in the investigation of truth ;’’” and whether 
rules could not be laid down for conducting them. 

Something haa, indeed, been done in this way by more than one Diferent 
writer; and more might probably be accomplished by one who should pera 
fully comprehend and carefully bear in mind the principles of Logic, Reasontne 
properly so called; but it would hardly be possible to build up any 
thing like a regular Science respecting these matters, such as Logic 
is with respect to the theory of Reasoning. It may be useful, 
however, to observe, that these ‘‘ other operations’ of which we 
have been speaking, and which are preparatory to the exercise of 
Reasoning, are of two kinds, according to the nature of the end 
proposed ; for Reasoning comprehends /nferring and Proving; which 
are not two different things, but the same thing regarded in two 
different points of view: like the road from London to York, and the 
road from York to London. He who infers,” proves; and he who 
proves, infers; but the word ‘‘infer’’ fixes the mind jirst on the 
Premiss and then on the Conclusion; the word ‘‘ prove,’’ on the 
contrary, leads the mind from the Conclusion to the Premiss. 
Hence, the substantives derived from these words respectively, are 
often used to express that which, on each occasion, is last in the 
mind; Inference being often used to signify the Conclusion, (i.e. 
Proposition inferred,) and Proof, the Premiss. We say, also, ‘‘ How 
do you »rove that ?”’ and ‘* What do you infer from that?’’ which 
sentences would not be so properly expressed if we were to transpose 


31 See Powell’s * Tradition Unveiled.” 23 I mean, of course, when the word ‘a 
2D Stewart. underrtood to imolv correct Inference. 
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those verbs. One might, therefore, define Proving, ‘‘the assignin 

of a reason [or argument] for the support of a given proposition: ” 
and Inferring, ‘‘the deduction of a Conclusion from given Premises.”’ 
In the one case our Conclusion is given (i.e. set before us as the 
Question) and we have to seek for arguments; in the other, our 
Premises are given, and we have to seck for a Conclusion: 2.¢. to 
put together our own propositions, and try what will follow from 
them; or, to speak more Logically, in the one case, we seek to refer 
the Subject of which we would predicate something, to a class to 
which that Predicate will (affirmatively or negatively) apply; in the 
other, we seek to jind comprehended, in the Subject of which we have 
predicated something, some other term to which that Predicate had 
not been before applied.” Lach of these is a definition of Reasoning. 


2 


To infer, then, is the business of the Philosopher; to prove, of 
the Advocate; the former, from the great mass of known and 
admitted truths, wishes to elicit any valuable additional truth 
whatever, that has been hitherto unperceived; and perhaps, without 
knowing, with certainty, what will be the terms of his Conclusion. 
Thns the Mathematician, e.g. seeks to ascertain what is the ratio of 
circles to each other, or what is the line whose square will be equal 
to a given circle. The Advocate, on the other hand, has a Pro- 
ee put before him, which he is to maintain as well as he can. 

is business, therefore, is to find middle-terms (which is the enventio 
of Cicero); the Philosopher's to combine and select known facts 
or principles, suitably, for gaining from them Conclusions which, 
though implied in the Premises, were before unperceived: in other 
words, for making ‘‘ Logical Discoveries.”’ 

It may be added that all questions may be considered as falling 
under two classes; wz. ‘* What shall be predicated of a certain 
Subject ;” and, ‘‘ Which Copula, affirmative or negative, shall 
connect a certain Subject and Predicate.’’ We inquire, in short, 
either Ist, ‘‘ What is A?” or, 2d, ‘‘Is A, B, or is it not ?’’ The 
former class of questions belongs to the Philosopher; the latter to 
the Advocate. (See Ahet. Appendix G. p. 387.) 

The distinction between these two classes of questions is perhaps 
best illustrated by reference to some case in which our decision of 
each of the questions involved in some assertion, is controverted, by 
different parties. #.G. Paul says, that the apostles preached 
‘‘ Christ crucified; to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the 
Greeks, foolishness:” that Jesus, who had suffered an ignominious 
death, was the Messiah, the Saviour of the World, was a doctrine 


3 Observe, that ‘‘ Class” is used, here act of putting away any article into the 
and elsewhere, for either an actual, or proper receptacle of goods ot that des-rip- 
what may be called a potential, Class: tion; ‘‘interring,’’ to that of bringiny out 
seo Kook I. § 3. the article when needed. 

35 ** Proving’’ may be compared to the 
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opposed both by Jews and Gentiles: though on different grounds, 
according to their respective prejudices: the Jews who “ required 
a Sign,” (i.e. the coming of the Messiah in the clouds to establish 
a splendid temporal kingdom) were ‘‘ offended ’’—‘* scandalized’”’ 
—at the doctrine of a suffering Messiah; the Greeks who “ sought 
after philosophical Wisdom”’ (7.e. the mode of themselves exalting 
their own nature, without any divine aid) ridiculed the idea of a 
Heavenly Saviour altogether; which the Jews admitted. In logical’ 
language, the Gentiles could not comprehend the Predicate; the 
Jews, denied the Copula. 

It may be added, that in modern phraseology, the operations of Charges ot | 
corresponding prejudices are denoted, respectively, by the words nonsense. 
‘paradox’? (a ‘‘stumbling-block’’) and ‘‘nonsense;’’ (‘‘ foolish- 
ness ;’’) which are often used, the one, by him who has been accus- 
tomed to hold an opposite opinion to what is asserted, the other, by 
him who has formed no opinion on the subject. The writer who 
proves an unwelcome ae is censured as paradoxical; he who 
brings to light truths unknown or unthought-of, as nonsensical, 


§ 3. 
Such are the respective preparatory processes in these two Diderene 
branches of study, the philosophical, and the rhetorical, They are mind 


widely different; they arise from, and generate, very different habits Se renere 


of mind; and require a very different kind of training and precept. processes. 
It is evident that the business of the Advocate and that of the 
Judge, are, in this point, opposed; the one being, to find argu- 
ments for the support of his client’s cause; the other, to ascertain 
the truth. And hence it is, that those who have excelled the most 
in the former department, sometimes manifest a deficiency in the 
latter, though the subject-matter, in which they are conversant, 
remains the same. The Pleader, or Controversialist, or, in short, 
the Rhetorician in general, who is, in his own province, the most 
skilful, may be but ill-fitted for philosophical-investigation, even 
where there is no observation ee :—when the facts are all ready 
ascertained for him. And again, the ablest Philosopher may make 
an indifferent disputant; especially, since the arguments which have 
led him to the conclusion, and have, with him, the most weight, 
may not, perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. 

The commoner fault, however, by far, is to furget the Philosopher 
or Theologian, and to assume the Advocate, improperly. It is 
therefore of great use to dwell on the distinction between these 
two branches. As for the bare process of Reasoning, that is the 
same in both cases; but the prepuratory processes which are 
requisite, in order to employ Reasoning profitably, these, Wwe see, 
branch off into two distinct channels. In each of these, undoubtedly, 
useful rules may be laid down; but they should not be confounded 
together. Bacon has chosen the department of Philosophy; giving 
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rules in his Organon, not only for the conduct of experiments 
ascertain new facts, but also for the selection and combination ol 
known facts and principles, with a view of obtaining valuable 
Inferences ; and it is probable that a system of such rules is what 
some writers mean (if they have any distinct meaning) by their 
roposed ‘* Logic.” 

_ In the other department, precepts have been given by Aristotle 
and other Ithetorical writers, as a part of their plan. low far 
these precepts are to be considered as belonging to the present 
system,—whether ‘‘ Method”’ is to be regarded as a part of Logic, 
—whether the Matter of Logic (7.e. genera maxims, axioms, or 
common-places) is to be included in the system,—whether Bacon’s 
is properly to be reckoned a kind of Logic; all these are merely 
verbal questions, relating to the extension, not of the Science, but 
of the name. The bare process of Reasoning, z.e. deducing a Con- 
clusion from Premises, must ever remain a distinct operation from 
the assumption of Premises; however useful the rules may be that 
have been given, or may be given, for conducting this latter process, 
and others connected with it; and however properly such rules may 
be subjoined to the precepts of that system to which the name of 
Logic is applied in the narrowest sense. Such rules as I now allude 
to may be of eminent service; but they must always be, as I have 
before observed, comparatively vague and general, and incapable of 
being built up into a regular demonstrative theory like that of the 
Syllogism; to which theory they bear much the same relation as 
the principles and rules of Poetical and Rhetorical criticism to those 
of Grammar; or those of Practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. 
I find no fault with the extension of a Term; but I would suggest a 
caution against confounding together, by means of a common name, 
things essentially different; and above all, I would deprecate the 
sophistry of striving to depreciate what is called ‘‘ the school-Logic,” 
by perpetually contrasting it with systems with which it has nothing 
in common but the name, and whose object is essentially different. 


§ 4. 


It is remarkable that writers, whose expressions tend to confound 


end Bacon's, together, by means of a common name, two branches of study which 


have nothing else in common (as if they were two different plans for 
attaining one and the same object,) have themselves complained of 
one of the effecta of this confusion, viz. the introduction, early in the 
career of Academical Education, of a course of Logic; under which 
name, they observe, ‘men now™ universally comprehend the works 


% I have attempted the same in Part I. Aad made such an assertion, I should 
of Elements of Rhetoric; although, probably have been the first person that 
{shrongt some inadvertency) I have ever undertook to accomplish an 

und myself mentioned along with ledged impossibility. . 
sume other writers, as having declared 4 4.¢. In the Scotch universities. 
that the thing is émpossibie. I: I ever 
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of Locke, Bacon, &c.’’ which, (as is justly remarked) are unfit for 
beginners. Now this would not have happened, if men had always 
kept in mind the meaning or meanings of each name they used. 

And it may be added, that, however justly the word Logic may 
be thus extended, we have no ground for applying te the Aristo- 
telian Logic the remarks above quoted respecting the Baconian; 
which the ambiguity of the word, if not carefully kept in view, 
might lead us todo. Grant that Bacon’s work is a part of Logic; 
it no more follows, from the unfitness of that for learners, that the 
Elements of the Theory of Reasoning should be withheld from them, 
than it follows that the elements of Euclid, and common Arithmetic, 
are unfit for boys, because Newton's Principia, which also bears the 
title of Mathematical, is above their grasp. Of two branches of 
study which bear the same name, or even of two parts of the same 
branch, the one may be suitable to the commencement, the other to 
the close of the Academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to introduce 
the study of such as are usually called Metaphysical writers, it may 
be safely asserted, that those who have had the most experience in 
the business of giving instruction in Logic properly so called, as well 
as in other branches of knowledge, prefer and generally pursue the 
plan of letting their pupila enter on that study, next in order after 
the Elements of Mathematics. ‘ 


Cuap. 1V.—O/ Verbal and Real Questions. 
§ 1. 


Tne imgenious author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric, and other 
writers, having maintained, or rather assumed, that Logic 1s appli- 
cable te Verbal controversy alone, there may be an advantage 
(though it has been my aim throughout to show the application of 
it to all Reasoning) in pointing out the difference between Verbal 
and Real Questions, and the probable origin of Campbell's mistake. 
For to trace any error to its source, will often throw more light on 
the subject in hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with 
merely detecting and refuting it. 

Every Question that can arise, is in fact a Question whether a 
certain Predicate is or is not applicable to a certain Subject, or, 
what Predicate is applicable;* and whatever other account may be 
given by any writer, of the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, 
will be found ultimately to resolve itself into this. But sometimes 


% See Chap. 1II. § 2. 
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the Question turns on the meaning and extent of the ferms employed ; 
sometimes, on the things signified by them. If it be made to appear, 
therefore, that the opposite sides of a certain Question may be held 
by persons not differing in their opinion of the matter in hand, then, 
that question may be pronounced Verbal; as depending on the 
different senses in which they respectively employ the terms. If, 
on the contrary, it appears that they employ the Terms in the same 
sense, but still differ as to the application of one of them to the 
other, then it may be pronounced that the Question is real ;—that 
they differ as to the opinions they hold of the things in Question. 

If, for instance, (to recur to an example formerly given, Book 
ITI. § 10.) two persons contend whether Augustus deserved to be 
called a ‘‘great man,”’ then, if it appeared that the one included, 
under the term ‘“‘ereat,’’ disinterested patriotism, and on that ground 
excluded Augustus from the class, as wanting in that quality; and 
that the other also gave him no credit for that quality, but under- 
stood no more by the term “‘ great,’’ than high intellectual qualities, 
energy of character, and brilliant actions, it would follow that the 
parties did not differ in opinion except as to the use of a Term, and 
that the Question was Verbal. 

If, again, it appeared that the one did give Augustus credit for 
such patriotism as the other denied him, both of them including that 
idea in the term great, then,.the Question would be Real. Either 
kind of Question, it is plain, is to be argued according to Logical 
principles; but the middle-terms employed would be different; and 
for this reason, among others, it ia important to distinguish Verbal 
from Real controversy. In the former case, e.g. it might be urged 
(with truth) that the common use of the expression ‘‘ great and 
good ’’ proves that the idea of good is not implied in the ordinary 
sense of the word great; an argument which could have, of course, 
no place in deciding the other Question.” 


§ 2. 


It is by no means to be supposed that all Verbal Questions are 
trifling and frivolous. It is often of the highest importance to settle 
correctly the meaning of a word, either according to ordinary use, 
or according to the meaning of any particular writer or class of men. 
But when Verbal Questions are mistaken for Real, much confusion 
of thought and unprofitable wrangling,—what is uaually designated 
as Logomachy—will be generally the result. Nor is it always so 
easy and simple a task, as might at first sight appear, to distinguish 
them from each other. For, several objects to which one common 
name is applied, will often have many points of difference; and yet 
that name may perhaps be applied to them all [univocally] in the 
same sense, aud may be fairly regarded as the Genus tk:y come 


® See Book III. the latter part of § 10. 
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under, if it appear that they all agree in what is designated by: that 
name, and that the differences between them are in points not 
essential to the character of that genus. A cow and a horse differ 
in many respects, but agree in all that is implied by the term 
‘‘quadruped,’’ which is therefore applicable to both in the same 
sense.” So also the houses of the ancients differed in many respects 
from ours, and their ships still more; yet no one would contend that 
the terms ‘* house ’’ and ‘“‘ ship,’’ as applied to both, are ambiguous, 
or that olxes might not fairly be rendered house, and vases ship; 
because the essential characteristic of a house is, not its being of 
this or that form or materials, but its being a dwelling for men; 
these therefore would be called two different kinds of houses; and 
consequently the term ‘‘house’’ would be applied to each, without 
any equivocation, [univocally] in the same sense: and so in the 
other instances. 

On the other hand, two or more things may bear the same name, 
and may also have a resemblance in many points, nay, and may 
from that resemblance have come to beur the same name, and yet 
if the circumstance which is essential to each be wanting in the 
other, the term may be pronounced ambiguous. £.G. The word 
‘‘ Plantain ’’ is the name of a common herb in Europe, and of an 
Indian fruit-tree: both are vegetables; yet the term is ambiguous, 
because it does not denote them so far forth as they agree. 

Again, the word ‘‘ Priest’’ is applied to the- Ministers of the 
Jewish and of the Pagan religions, and alao to those of the Chris- 
tian ; and doubtless the term has been so transferred in consequence 
of their being both ministers (in some sort) of religion.’ Nor 
would every difference that might be found between the Priests of 
different religions constitute the term ambiguous, provided such 
differences were non-essential to the idea suggested by the word 
Priest; as e.g. the Jewish Priest served the true God, and the 
Pagan, false Gods; thia is a most important difference, but does 
not constitute the term ambiguous, because neither of these cir- 
cumstances is implied and suggested by the term ‘Ieveds; which 
accordingly was applied both to Jewish and Pagan Priests. But 
the term ‘Isged; does seem to have implied the office of offering 
sacrifice,—atoning for the sins of the people,—and acting as 
mediator between Man and the object of his worship. And accord- 
ingly that term is never applied to any one under the Christian 
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3% Yet the charge of equivocation is 
sometimes unjustly brought against a 
writer in consequence of a gratuitous 
assumption of our own. An Eastern 
writer, e.g. may be speaking of ** beasts of 
burden;’’ and the reader may chance to 
have the idea occur to iis mind of Horses 
and Mules; he thence takes for granted 
that these were meant; and if it after- 
wards come out that it was Camels, he 
perhaps complains of the writer tor mis- 


leading him by not expressly mentioning 
the Species; raying **I could not know 
that hemeant Camels”? He did xof mean 
Camels, in particular; he meant, as he 
said, ** beasts of burden:’? and Camels 
are such, as well as Horses and Mules. 
He is not accountable for your supposi- 
tions. 

31 See Discourse on “the Christian 
Priesthood,’’ appended to the Bampton 
Lectures. 
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system, except to the ONE great Mediator. The Christian 
ministers not having that office which was implicd as essential in 
the term ‘Ieeds, [sacerdos] were never called by that name, but by 
that of meea3U TERNS. It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
term Priest is ambiguous, as corresponding to the terms ‘Iegeds and 
mea /3UTENOS respectively, notwithstanding that there are points in 
which these two agree. These ther efore should be reckoned, not 
two different hinds of Priests, but Priests in two different senses; 
since (to adopt the phraseology of Aristotle) the definition of them, 
so far forth as they are Priests, would be ditferent. 


Real : A ‘real’’ question again is liable to be mistaken for a ‘ verbal,” 
mistaken for When different persons who are in fact using a term in the same 
verbal. sense, «re supposed to be using it in different senses; sometimes, 


from its being erroncously taken for granted that what commonly 
belongs to the ‘thing spoken of must be implied in the common accep- 
tation of the name of that thing:—as e.g. if any one should con- 
clude, from the ordinary kinds “of wood being lighter than water, 
that the ordinary sense of the term ‘‘ wood” implies floating in 
water: sometimes again, from its being rashly inferred from two 
persons having a difference of opinion respecting some thing, that 
they each denote that opinion in their use respectively, of the term 
which expresses that thing: as e.g. 1f two persons differing in opinion 
as to the question of episcopacy, should be considered as differing 
in their use of the word ‘‘ Episcopalian,’’ and implying by it, the 
one a right and the other a wrong form of Church-government; 
whereas the word itself docs not express or imply [connote] either 
the one or the other, but simply ‘‘ an adherent to an episcopal form 
of government. ” They both mean the same thing; their difference 
of opinion being, whether that thing be right or wr ong. 

Difforent And most especially is ambiguity likely to be erroncously attri- 

applications 

of aterm do buted to some term, when different persons who employ it in reality 

Reb in the same sense, are accustomed to apply it differently, according 
to circumstances, and thus to associate it habitually in their minds 
with different things. £.G. ‘ Patriotism ”’ is applied by each in 
reference to his own country; but the word itself has the same 
signification with each; just as the word ‘‘ Facher;”’ though it is 
likely to recall to the mind of cach a different individual. So also 
the term ‘“‘true-believer,”’ which is applied by Mahometans to a 
believer in the Koran, would be considered by Christians as more 
applicable to a believer in the Gospel; but it would not be correct 
to say that ‘‘ the one party means by this term, so and so, and the 
other, something different:”” for they do not attach different senses 
to the word “* true,” or to the word ‘‘ believe;’’ they differ only in 
their persuasions of what is true, and ought to be believed. 

I have noticed some instances of the above kinds of mistake in 


83 From which our word Priest is de- never translated ** Priest”? i He mous versio 
rived, but which (it is remarkable) is of the Scripiures, but ** ld 
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the Appendix to the third Series of Essays; and also in the Intro- 
duction to *‘ Political Economy,’’ from which I will here cite a 
passace. 

‘“In speaking of exchanges, I did not mean to limit mysclf to 
voluntary exchanges ;—those in which the whole transaction takes 
place with the full consent of both parties to all the terms of it. 
Most exchanges, indecd, are of this character; but the case of 
taxation,—the revenue levied from the subject in return for the 
protection afforded by the sovercign, constitutes a remarkable excep- 
tion; the payment being compulsory, and not adjusted by agreement 
with the payer. Still, whether in any ease it be fairly and reason- 
ably adjusted, or the contrary, it is not the less an exchange. And 
it is worth remarking, that it is just so far fotth as it is an exchange, 
—so far forth as protection, whether adequate or not, is afforded 
in exchange for this payment, that the payment itself comes under 
the cognizance of this science. There is nothing else that distin- 
guishes taxation from avowed robbery. 

‘*Though the generality of exchanges are voluntary, this cir- 
cumstance is not essential to an exchange: since otherwise the 
very expression ‘ voluntary exchange,’ would bo tautological and 
improper. But it is a common logical error to suppose that what 
usually belongs to the thing, is implied by the usual sense of the 
word. Although most noblemen possess large estates, the word 
‘nobleman’ docs not inply the possession of a large estate. Although 
most birds can fly, the ordinary use of the term ‘bird’ does not 
imply this; since the penguin and the ostrich are always admitted 
to be birds. And though, in a great majority of cases, wealth is 
acquired by labour, the ordinary use of the word ‘ wealth’ does not 
include this circumstance, since every one would call a pearl an 
article of wealth, even though a man should chance to meet with it 
in eating an oyster.”’ 


It is evidently of much importance to keep in mind the above 
distinctions, in order to avoid, on the one hand, stigmatizing, as 
Verbal controversies, what in reality are not such, merely because 
the Question turns (as every question must) on the applicability of a 
certain Predicate to a certain Subject; or, on the other hand, falling 
into the opposite error of mistaking words for things, and judging 
of men’s agrcement or disagreement in opinion in every case, merely 
from their agrcement or disagrecment in the terms employed, 
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Cuar. V.—Of Realism. 
§ 1. 


Nornine has a greater tendency to lead to the mistake just 
noticed, and thus to produce undetected Verbal Questions and 
fruitless Logomachy, than the prevalence of the notion of the 
Realists,® that Genus and Species are some real TuHINas, existing 
independently of our conceptions and expressions; and that, as in 
the case of Singular-terms, there is some real individual correspond- 
ing to each, so, in Common-terms also, there is some Thing corre- 
sponding to each; which is the object of our thoughts when we 
employ any such term.™ 


Technical There is one circumstance which ought to be noticed, as having 
Species «probably contributed not a little to foster this error: I mean, the 
Spriedto peculiar technical sense of the word ‘‘Species’’ when applied to 


Bague organized Beings. : ; 

It has been laid down in the course of this work, that when several 
individuals are observed to resemble each other in some point, a 
common name may be assigned to them indicating [implying, or 
‘*connoting ’’*] that point,—applying to all or any of them so far 
forth as respects that common attribute,—and distinguishing them 
from all others; as, e.g. the several individual buildings, which, 
however different in other respects, agree in being constructed for 
men’s dwelling, are called by the common name of ‘‘ House:”’ and 
it was added, that os we select at pleasure the circumstance that we 
choose to abstract, we may thus refer the same Individual to any 
one of several different Species, and again, the same Species, to one 
Genus or to another, according as it suits our purpose; whence it 
ecems plainly to follow that Genus and Species are no real things 
existing independent of our thoughts, but are creatures of our own 
minds. 

Yet in the case of Species of organized Beings, it seeme at first 
sicht as if this rule did not hold good; but that the Species to which 
each individual belongs, could not be in any degree arlitrarily fixed 
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$3 It is well known what a furious con- 
troversy long existed in all the univer- 


sities ot Kurope between the sects of the 
Realists and the Nominalists ; the hi at of 
which was allayed by the Retormation, 
which withdrew men’s attention to a 
more important question, 

3% A doctrine commonly, but falsely 
attributed to Aristotle, who express} 
contradicts it. He calls individua 
* primary substances” (sparas evesas)s 
« Genus and Species **secondary,”’ as not 
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however a continual danger of sliding 
into Realism éradvertently, unless one is 
continually on the watch against it: of 
which Aristotle as well as many other . 
writers not deliberately holding the doo- 
trine, furnish instances. 
% See Book II. Chap. V. gL. 
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by us, but must be something real, unalterable, and independent of 
our thoughts. Cesar or Socrates, for instance, it may be said, 
must belong—different as they may be—to the Species Man, and 
can belong to no other; and the like, with any individual Brute, or 
Plant: e.g. a horned and a hornless sheep every naturalist would 
regard as belonging to the same Species. 

On the other hand, if any one utters such a proposition as ‘‘ this 
apple-tree is a codlin ;’’—‘‘ this dog is a spaniel ;’"—‘‘ Argus was a 
mastiff,”’ to what head of Predicables would such a Predicate be 
referred? Surely our logical principles would lead us to answer, 
that it is the Species; since it could hardly be called an Accident, 
and is manifestly no other Predicable. And yet every Naturalist 
would at once pronounce that Mastiff is no distinct Species, but 
only a variety of the Species Dog. This, however, does not satisfy 
our inquiry as to the head of Predicables to which it is to be referred. 

It should seem at first sight as if one needed, in the case of organized 
Beings, an additional head of predicables to be called ‘‘ Variety” 
or ‘* Race.” 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the consideration of 
the peculiar technical sense [or ‘‘ second intention’’] of the word 
‘‘Species’’ when applied to organized Beings: in which case it is Species 
always applied (when we are speaking strictly, as naturalists) to guished by 
such individuals as are supposed to be descended from a common Neturalista 
stock, or which might have so descended; viz. which resemble one vanety. 
another (to use M. Cuvier’s expression) as much as those of the 
same stock do. Now this being a point on which all (not merely 
Naturalists) are agreed, and since it is a fact, (whether an @scer- questions of 
tained fact or not) that certain individuals are, or are not, thus fact ane 3 
connected, it follows, that every question whether a certain individual aeheex 
Animal or Plant belongs to a certain Species or not, is a question ment 
not of mere arrangement, but of fact. But in the case of questions 
respecting Genus, it is otherwise. If, e.g. two Naturalists differed, 
in the one placing (as Linneus) all the Species of Bee under one 
Genus, which the other subdivided (as later writers have done) into 
several genera, it would be evident that there was no question of 
fact debated between them, and that it was only to be considered 
which was the more convenient arrangement. If, on the other hand, 
it were disputed whether the African and the Asiatic Elephant are 
distinct Species, or merely Varieties, it would be equally manifest 
that the question is one of fact; since both would allow that if they 
are descended (or might have descended) from the same stock, they 
are of the same Species; and if otherwise, of two: this is the fact, 
which they endeavour to ascertain, by such indications as are to be 
found. 

For it is to be further observed, that this fact being one which 
can seldom be directly known, the consequence is, that the marks by 
which any Species of Animal or Plant is known, are not the very 
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Differentia which constitutes that Species. Now, in the case of 
unorganized Beings, these two coincide; the marks by which a 
Diamond, ¢.g. is distinguished from other minerals, being the very 
Differentia that constitutes the Species Diamond. And the same is 
the case in the Genera even of organized Beings: the Linnean 
Genus ‘‘felis,’’ e.g. (when considcred as a Species, 7.e. as falling 
under some more comprehensive Class) is distinguished from others 
under the same Order, by those very marks which constitute its 
Differentia, But in the ‘‘Infime Species’’ (according to the view 
of a Naturalist) of plants and animals, this, as has been said, is not 
the case; since here the Differentia which constitutes each Species 
includes in it a circumstance which cannot often be directly ascer- 
tained (viz. the being sprung from the same stock), but which we 
conjecture, from certain circumstances of resemblance; so that the 
marks by which a Species is known, are not in truth the whole of 
the Differentia itself, but indications of the existence of that 
Differentia; vz. indications of descent from a common stock. 

There are a few, and but a few, other Specics to which the same 
observations will in a great degree apply: I mean in which the 
Differentia which constitutes the Species, and the mark by which the 
Species is known, are not the same: e.g. ‘‘Murder:”’ the Differentia 
of which is that it be committed ‘‘ with malice aforethought;’’ this 
cannot be directly ascertained; and therefore we distinguish murder 
from any other homicide by circumstances of preparation, d&c., 
which are not in reality the Differentia, but indications of the 
Differentia; 7.e. grounds for concluding that the malice did exist. 

Hence it is that Species, in the case of organized Beings, and also 
in a few other cases, have the appearance of being some real things, 
independent of our thoughts and language. And hence, naturally 
enough, the same notions have been often extended to the Genera 
also, and to Species of other things: so that men have a notion that 
each individual of every description truly belongs to some one Species 
and no other: and each Species, in like manner, to some one Genus; 
whether we happen to be right or not in the ones to which we refer 
them. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day avow and maintain this 
doctrine: but those who are not especially on their guard, are 
perpetually sliding into it unawares, 

Nothing so much conduces to the error of Realism as the trans- 
ferred and secondary use of the words ‘‘same,”™ ‘‘one and the 


“one,” &. some,” ‘ identical,’’ &c. when it is not clearly perceived and care- 


fully borne in mind, that they are employed in a secondary sense, 
and that, more frequently even than in the primary. 

Suppose e.g. a thousand persons are thinking of the Sun: it is 
evident it is one and the same individual object on which all these 
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minds are employed. So far all is clear. But suppose all these 
tear are thinking of a Triangle ;—not any individual triangle, but 

riangle in general ;—and considering, perhaps, the equality of its 
angles to two right angles: it would seem as if, in this case also, 
their minds were all employed on ‘ one and the same” object: and 
this object of their thoughts, it may be said, cannot be the mere 
word Triangle, but that which is meant by it: nor again, can it be 
every thing that the word will apply to: for they are not thinking 
of triangles, but of one thing. Those who do not maintain that this 
‘one thing’ has an existence independent of the human mind, are 
in general content to tell us, by way of explanation, that the object 
of their thoughts is the abstract ‘‘ idea’’ of a triangle ;” an explana- 
tion which satisfies, or at Icast silences many; though it may be 
doubted whether they very clearly understand what sort of a thing an 
‘‘idea’’ is; which may thus exist in a thousand different minds at 
once, and yet be ‘‘ one and the same.”’ 

The fact is, that ‘‘ unity’? and ‘‘ sameness”’ are in such cases 
employed, not in the primary sense, but, to denote perfect similarity. 
When we say that ten thousand different persons have all ‘‘ one and 
the same”’ Idea in their minds, or, are all of ‘‘ one and the same”’ 
Opinion, we mean no more than that they are all thinking exactly 
alike. When we say that they are all in the ‘‘ same’’ posture, we 
mean that they are all placed alike: and so also they are said all 
to have the ‘‘ same” disease, when they are all distased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought and endless logomachy 
which may spring from inattention to this ambiguity of the words 
‘‘same,’’ &c. is afforded by the controversy arising out of a sermon 
of Dr. King (Archbishop of Dublin), published about a century ago. 
He remarked (without expressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents rendered 
needful) that ‘‘ the attributes of the Deity (viz. Wisdom, Justice, 
d&c.) are not to be regarded as the same with those human qualities 
which bear the same names, but are called so by resemblance and 
analogy only.’’ For this he was decried by Bishop Berkeley and a 
host of other objectors, down to the present time, as an Atheist, or 
little better. ‘‘ If the divine attributes,’ they urged, ‘‘ are not 
precisely the same in kind (though superior in degree) with the 
human qualities which bear the same name, we cannot imitate the 
Deity as the Scriptures require ;—we cannot know on what prin- 
ciples we shall be judged:—we eannot be sure that God exists at 
all;’’ with a great deal more to the same purpose; all of which 
would have been perceived to be perfectly idle, had the authors but 
recollected to ascertain the meaning of the principal word employed. 

For, lst, when any two persons (or other objects) are said to 
have the ‘‘ same’’ quality, accident, &c. what we predicate of them 
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is evidently a certain resemblance, and nothing else. One man e.g. 
does not feel another's sickness; but they are said to have the 
‘‘same’’ disease, (not in the sense in which two men may be killed 
by the same cannon-ball, but) if they are precisely similar in reapect 
of their ailments: and so also they are said to have the same com- 
plexion, if the hue and texture of their skins be alike. 2dly, Such 
qualities as are entirely relative, which consist in the relation borne 
by the subject to certain other things,—in these, it is manifest, the 
only resemblance that can exist, is, resemblance of relations, 1.¢. 
ANALOGY. Courage, e.g. consists in the relation in which one 
stands towards dangers; Tcmperance or Intemperance,—towards 
bodily pleasures, &c. When it is said, therefore, of two courageous 
men, that they have both the same quality, the only meaning this 
expression can have, 1s, that they are, so far, completely analogous 
in their characters ;—having similar ratios to certain similar objects. 
In short, as in all qualities, sameness can mean only strict resem- 
blance, so, in those which are of a relative nature, resemblance can 
mean only analogy. Thus it appears, that what Dr. King has been 
so vehemently censured for asserting respecting the Deity, is literally 
true even with respect to men themselves; 2z. that it is only by 
Analogy that two persons can be said to possess the same virtue, or 
other such quality. d3dly, But what he means, is, plainly, that this 
analogy is far less exact and complete in the case of a comparison 
between the Deity and his creatures than between one man and 
another; which surely no one would venture to deny. But the 
doctrine against which the attacks have been directed, is self-evi- 
dent, the moment we consider the meaning of the term employed.® 

In the Introduction and Notes to the last edition of Archbishop 
King’s Discourse, I have considered the matters in debate more 
fully; but this slight notice of them has been introduced in this 
place, as closely connected with the present subject. 


§ 2. 


The origin of this secondary sense of the words, ‘‘ same,’’ ‘‘ one, 
‘‘identical,’’ &c. (an attention to which would clear away an incalecu- 
lable mass of confused Reasoning and Logomachy,) is easily to be 
traced to the use of Language and of other signs, for the purposes of 
reasoning and of mutual communication. If any one utters the ‘‘ one 
single’’ word ‘‘triangle,’’ and gives ‘‘ one single ’’ definition of it, 
each of the persons who hears him forms a certain notion in his own 
mind, not differing in any respect from that of each of the rest. 
They are said therefore to have all ‘‘one and the same’’ notion, 
because, resulting from, and corresponding with, (that which is, in 
the primary sense) ‘‘one and the same’’ expression; and there is 


% Ey of izuy wis wdc, Arist. rinciples, in the Notes to his “ Four 
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said to be ‘‘ one single’”’ idea of every triangle (considered merely as 
a triangle) because one single name or definition is equally applicable 
to each. In like manner, al] the coins struck by tne same single 
die, are said te have ‘‘one and the same” impression, merely 
because the (numerically) ‘‘one’’ description which suits one of 
these coins will equally suit any other that is exactly like it. The 
expression accordingly which has only of late begun to prevail, 
‘*such and such things are of the same description,’’ is perhaps the 
most philosophical that can be employed. 

It is not intended to recommend the disuse of the words ‘‘ same,” 
‘‘identical,’’ &c. in this transferred sense; which, if it were 
desirable, would be utterly impracticable; but merely, a steady 
attention to the ambiguity thus introduced, and watchfulness against 
the errors thence arising. ‘‘ It is with words as with money. 
Those who know the value of it best are not therefore the least 
liberal. We may lend readily and largely; and though this be 
done quietly and without ostentation, there 1s no harm in keeping 
an exact account in our private memorandum-book of the sums, the 
persons, and the occasions on which they were lent. It may be, 
we shall want them again for our own use; or they may be employed 
by the borrower for a wrong purpose; or they may have been so 
long in his possession that he begins to look upon them as his 
own. In either of which cases it is allowable. and even right, to 
call them in.”’ “° 

The difficulties and perplexitres which nave iavolved the questions 
respecting personal-identity, among others, may be traced principally 
to the neglect of this caution. I mean that many writers have 
sought an explanation of the primary sense of identity (viz. personal) 
by looking to the secondary. Any grown man, e.g. is, in the primary 
sense the same person he was when a child: this sameness is, I 
conceive, a simple notion, which it is vain to attempt explaining by 
any other more simple; but when philosophers seek to gain a clearer 
notion of it by looking to the cages in which sameness is predicated 
in another sense, viz. similarity, such as exists between several 
individuals denoted by a common name, (as when we say that there 
are growing on Lebanon some of the same trees with which the 
Temple was built; meaning, vedars of that species) this is surely as 
idle as if we were to attempt explaining the primary sense, e.g. of 
‘‘rage’’ as it exists in the human mind, by directing our attention 
to the ‘‘rave'’ of the sea. Whatever personal identity does consist 
in, it is plain that it has no necessary connexion with similarity ; 
since every one would be ready to say, ‘‘ When I WAS a child I 
thought as a child,—I spake as a child,—I understood as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away childish things.”’ 

But a full consideration of this question would be unsuitable to 
the subject of the present work. 

# ** Logic Vindicated.” Oxford, 1809. 
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No. I. 


ON CERTAIN TERMS WHICH ARE PECULIARLY LIABLE TO BG 
USED AMBIGUOUSLY. 


LIST OF WORDS EXPLAINED IN THE FOLLOWING APPENDIX. 





i, Argument. Identical.—See One, xxvii. Sincerity, 
ii. Authority. Same. Sincere. 
Can.—See May, Must. xi. Impossibility. xxviii. Tendency. 
Capable.—See Pussi- xin. Indifference, Therefore,— 
bie, Impossible, xiii, Law. See Why. 
Necessary. xiv. May. xxix. Truth, 
ii. Case. xv. Necessary. xxx. Why. 
Cause.—See Reason, xvi. Old. Whence. 
Vhy. xvi. One. See Why. 
iv. Certain xval. Pay. : 
v. Chureh. xix. Person. Value. 
vi. Election. xx. Possible, Wealth. 
vii. Expect. xxi. Preach. Labour. 
mil. Experience. xx1i. Priest. Capital. 
Ialsehood.—See Truth. xxii. Reason, Rent, 
ix. God. xaiv. Regeneration. W ages. 
x. Ciospel. XXv. Saine. Profits. 
Hence.—See Reason, xxvi. Sin. 
Why. 


Ir has appeared to me desirable to iliustrate the importance of 
attending to the ambiguity of terms, by a greater number of 
instances than could have been conveniently either inserted in the 
context or introduced in a note, without too much interrupting the 
course of the dissertation on Fallacies. 

I have purposely selected instances from various subjects, and 
some, from the most important; being convinced that the disregard 
and contempt with which logical studies are usually treated, may 
be traced, in part, to a notion, that the science is incapable of use- 
ful application to any matters of real importance, and is merely 
calculated to afford an exercise of ingenuity on insignificant 
truisms ;—syllogisms to prove that a horse is an animal, and dis- 
tinctions of the different senses of ‘“‘canis”’ or of ‘ gallus;’—a 
mistake which is likely to derive some countenance (however un- 
fairly) from the exclusive employment of such trifling exemplifications. 

The words and phrases which may be employed as ambiguous 
Middle-terms are of course i. tumerable: but it may be, in several 
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respects, of service to the learner, to explain the ambiguity of a few 
of those most frequently occurring in the most important discussions, 
and whose double meaning has been the most frequently overlooked ; 
and this, not by entering into an examination of adi the senses in 
which each ter.n is ever employed, but of those only which are the 
most liable to be confounded together. 

It is worth observing, that the words whose ambiguity is the 
most frequently overlooked, and is’ productive of the greatest 
amount of confusion of thought and fallacy, are among the com- 
monest, and are those of whose meaning the generality consider 
there is the least room to doubt.’ It is indced from those very 
circumstances that the danger arises; words in very common use 
are both the most liable, from the looseness of ordinary discourse, 
to slide from one sense into another, and also the least likely to 
have that ambiguity suspected. Familiar acquaintance is per- 
petually mistaken for accurate knowledge.” 

It may be necessary here to remark, that inaccuracy not unfre- 
quently occurs in the employment of the very phrase, ‘‘such an 
author uses such a word in this, or that sense,’’ or ‘‘ means so and 
so, by this word.’” We should not use these expressions (as some 
have inadvertently done) in reference, necessarily, to the notion 
which may exist, in the author's mind, of the object in question ;— 
his belief or opinion respecting the thing he is speaking of ;—for the 
notions conveyed to others by the word, may often (even according 
to the writer's own expectation) fall short of this. He may be 
convinced, e.g. that ‘‘ the moon has no atmosphere,’’ or that ‘‘ the 
Spartans were brave; but he cannot suppose that the terms 
‘*moon’’ or ‘*Spartan”’ imply [connote] any such thing.* Nor 
again, should we regard the sense in which they understand him, as 
necessarily his sense, (though it is ¢heirs) of the word employed ; 
since they may mistake his meaning: but we must consider what 
sense it is likely he expected and intended to convey, to those to 
whom he addressed himself. And a judicious writer will ,always 
expect each word to be understood, as nearly as the context 
will allow, in the sense, or in one of the senses, which wse has 
established; except so far as he may have given some different 
explanation. But there are many who, from various causes, fre- 
quently fail of conveying the sense they design. And it may be 
ediled, that there are, it is to be feared, some persons in these days 
who desiyn to convey different senses by the same expression, to 
different men;—to the ordinary reader, and to the initiated ;— 
reserving to themselves a back-door for evasion when charged with 
any false teaching, by pleading that they have been misunderstood 
‘im consequence of tne reader's not being aware of the peculiar 

-~e4 in which they use words!”’ 


3 See Book TIT. § 10 8 See Note to last Essay, 3d Series; and 
% See Pol. Econ. Lect. IX, also Book IV. Ch. IV. § 2. 
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It is but fair perhaps to add this warning to my readers; that one 
who takes pains to ascertain and explain the sense of the words 
employed in any discussion, whatever care he may use to show that 
what he is inquiring after, is, the received sense, is yet almost sure 
to be charged, by the inaccurate, and the sophistical, with attempt- 
ing to introduce some new sense of the words in question, in order 


to serve a purpose. 


i. ARGUMENT, in the strict logical sense, has been defined in #4 
the foregoing treatise; (Compendium, Book II. Ch. III. § 1:) in 
that sense it includes (as is there remarked) the Conclusion as well 
ns the Premises: and thus it is, that we say a Syllogism consists of 
three propositions; wz. the Conclusion which is proved, as well as 
those by which it is proved. Argumentum is also used by many 
logical writers to denote the middle term. 

But in ordinary discourse, Argument is very often used for the 

Premises alone, in contradictinction to the Conclusion; e.g. ‘the 
Conclusion which this Argument is intended to establish is so and 
0.” 
It is also sometimes employed to denote what is, strictly speaking, 
@ course or series oY such arguments; when a certain Conclusion 1s 
established by Premises, which are themselves, in the same disser- 
tation, proved by other propositions, and perhaps. those again, by 
others; the whole of this dissertation is often called an Argument 
to prove the ultimate conclusion designed to be established; though 
in fact it is a train of Arguments. It 3s in this sense, e.g. that we 
speak of ‘‘ Warburton’s Argument to prove the divine legation of 
Moses,’ &c. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be properly 
called a Disputation; t.e. two trains of Argument, opposed to each 
other: ac when we say that A and B had a long Argument on such 
and such a subject; and that A had the best of the Argument. 
Doubtless the use of the word in this sense has contributed to fostce 
the notion entertained by many, that Logic is the ‘“‘art of wrang- 
ling,’’ that it makes men contentious, d&c.: they have heard that 
it is employed about Arguments; and hastily conclude that it is 
confined to cases where there is opposition and contest. 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the various forma 
of stating an Argument are sometimes spoken of as different kind: 
af Argument: as when we speak of a Categorical or typothetical 
Argument, or of one in the first or some other figure; thougn 
tvery logician knows that the same individual Arguinent may be 
stated in various figures, d&e. 

This, no doubt, has contributed to the error of those who speak cl 
the Syllogism as a peculiar kind of Argument; and of ‘Syllogistic 
Reasoning,’’ as a distinct mode of Reasoning, instead of being omy 


ays 


a certain form of expressing any argument. 


Argument. 


Autority. 
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For an account of the diferent kinds of argument, properly so 
called, the reader is referred to the “Elements of HKhetoric.” 


ij AUTHORITY.—This word is sometimes employed in its 
primary sense, when we refer to any one’s example, testimony, or 
judgment: as when, e.g. we speak of correcting a reading in some 
book, on the Authority of an ancient MS.—giving a statement of 
some fact, on the Authority of such and such historians, dc. 

In this sense the word answers pretty nearly to the Latin 
« Auctoritas.” It is a claim to deference. 

Sometimes again it is employed as equivalent to ‘ Potestas,’’ 
Power: as when we speak of the Authority of a Magistrate, &e. 
This is a claim to obedience. It is in the former sense that it 18 used 
in our 20th Article; which speaks of the Church having power to 
decree rites and ceremonies, and ‘‘authority” im controversies of 
faith. . 

Many instances may be found in which writers have unconsciously 
slid from one sense of the word to another, so as to blend confusedly 
in their minds the two ideas. In no case perhaps has this more 
frequently happened than when we are speaking of the Authority 
of the Church: in which the ambiguity of the latter word (see the 
Article Church) comes in aid of that of the former. The Authority 
(in the primary sense) of the Catholic, ¢.e. Universal Church, at any 
particular period, is often appealed to, in support of this or that 
doctrine or practice: and it is, justly, supposed that the opinion of 
the great mass of the Christian World affords a presumption (though 
only a presumption) in favour of the correctness of any interpretation 
of Scripture, or the expediency, at the time, of any ceremony, regu- 
lation, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the ‘‘authority,’’ in this sense, of 
any Church or other Commmunity, is not that of the Bony, as such, 
but of the individuals composing it. The presumption raised is to 
be measured by the numbers, knowledge, judgment, and honesty of 
those individuals, considered as individual persons, and not in their 
corporate capacity. 

On the other hand, each particular Church has Authority in the 
other sense, viz. Power, over its own members, (as long as they 
choose to remain members) to enforce any thing not contrary to 
God’s word. But the Catholic or Universal Church, not being one 
religious Community on earth, can have no “‘ authority”’ in the sense 
of Power; since it is notorious there never was a time when the 
power of the Pope, of a Council, or of any other human Governors, 
over all Christians, was in fact admitted, whatever arguments may 
be urgéd to prove its claim to be admitted. 

Authority again in the sense of Auctoritas (claim to deference) 


See Essay on the Dangers to Christian Faith, &c. Note A. 
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may have every degree of weight, from absolute infallibility, (such Authority 
as, in religious matters, Christians attribute to the Scriptures) down 
to the faintest presumption. On the other hand, “‘ authority” in the 
sense of ‘legitimate power’’ does not admit of degrees. One person 
may indeed possess a greater extent of power than another: but in 
each particular instance, he either has a rightful claim to obedience 
or he has none. See [lawkins on Tradition. Hinds’s History of 
the Early Progress of Christianity, Vol. II. p. 99. Hinds on Jnsyi- 
ration. Errors of Romanism, Chap. IV. Essay on the Omission of 
Creeds, &c. in the New Testament. And Essay II. on the Kingdom 
of Christ. 


CAN.—WSee ‘* May,” *‘ Must.” Can, 


CAPABLE.—See ‘‘ Possrpxe,’”’ ‘‘Impossipte,”’ and ** NEcEs- ‘212!e. 
SARY.” 


iii. CASE.—Sometimes Grammarians use this word to signify Case 
(which is its strict sense) a certain ‘‘ variation in the writing and 
utterance of a Noun, denoting the relation in which it stands to some 
other part of the sentence ;’’ sometimes to denote that relation itsel/: 
whether indicated by the termination, or by a preposition, or by its 
collocation; and there is hardly any writer on the subject who does 
not occasionally employ the term in each sense, without explaining 
the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous debate has hence 
resulted. Whoever would see a specimen of this, may find it in the 
Port Royal Greek Grammar; in which the Authors insist on giving 
the Greek language an Ablative case, with the same termination, 
however, as the Dative: (though, by the way, they had better have 
fixed on the Genitive; which oftener answers to the Latin Ablative) 
urging, and with great truth, that if a distinct termination be 
necessary to constitute a case, many Latin Nouns will be without 
an Ablative, some without a Genitive or without a Dative, and all 
Neuters without an Accusative. And they add, that since it is 
possible, in every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative, 
consequently there must be an Ablative in Greek.? If they had 
known and recollected that in the language of Lapland, there are, 
as we are told, thirteen Cases, they would have hesitated to use a, 
argument which would prove that there must therefore be thirteen 
Cases in Greek and Latin also! All this confusion might have beer 
avoided, if it had but been observed that the word ‘‘ Case’’ is used 
in two senses. See Book III. § 10. §§ 4. 


CAUSE.—See ‘‘ REason,”’ and “ Way.” Cavre. 


5 It is inthe same waythatsomeofthe Moodsinto three; Subjunctive, Potential 
Latin-Grammarianshave made one ofthe and Ujtative, ; : 


Certain. 


Cbourch. 


a 
* 
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iv. CERTAIN.—This is a word whose ambiguity, together with 
that of many others of kindred signification (as “may,” “can,” 
“must,” ‘‘ possible,” dc.) has occasioned infinite perplexity in 
discussions on some of the most important subjects; such as the 
freedom of human actions, the divine foreknowledge, d&e. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its etymology from 
cerno) to the state of a person’s mind; denoting any one’s full and 
complete conviction; and, gencrally, though not always, implying 
that there is sufficient ground for such conviction. It was thence 
easily transferred metonymically to the truths or events, respecting 
which this conviction is rationally entertained. And ‘ Uncertain” 
(as well as the substantives and adverbs derived from these adjec- 
tives) follows the same rule. Thus we say, ‘‘it is certain that a 
battle has been fought:’’ ‘it is certain that the moon will be full 
on such a day:” ‘‘it is uncertain whether such a one is alive or 
dead:” ‘it is uncertain whether it will rain to-morrow:’’ meaning, 
in these and in all other cases, that we are certain or uncertain 
respectively; not indicating any difference in the character of the 
events themselves, except in reference to our knowledge respecting 
them; for the same thing may be, at the same time, both certain 
and uncertain, to different individuals; e.g. the life or death at a 
particular time, of any one, is certain to his friends on the spot; 
uncertain or contingent, to those at a distance. 

From not attending to this circumstance, the words ‘‘ uncertain” 
and ‘contingent’ (which is employed nearly in the same sense as 
uncertain in its secondary meaning) have been considered by many 
writers’ as denoting some quality in the things themselves; and 
have thus become involved in endless confusion. ‘‘ Contingent”’ is 
indeed applied to events only, not to persons: but it denotes no 
quality in the events themselves; only, as has been said, the rela- 
tion in which they stand to a person who has no complete knowledge 
respecting them. It is from overlooking this principle, obvious as 
it is when once distinctly stated, that Chance or Fortune has come 
to be regarded as a real agent, and to have been, by the ancients, 
personified as a Goddess, and represented by statues. 


AMBIGUOUS TERMS. (Appr. I. 


v. CILURCH is sometimes employed to signify the Church, i.e. 
the Universal or Catholic Church,—comprehending in it all Chris- 
tians; who are ‘*‘ Members one of another,’’ and who compose tho 


6 Among others, Archbishop King, in which the author candidly acknowledged, 
hig Discourse on Predestination, has and promised to rectity. His mistake 
tallen into this error; as is explained in arose trom his having (as he himself in- 
the Notes and the Appendix to my edition 


ot that work. i. 

It may be requisite to mention in this 
place, that I have been represented as 
ecuinciding with him as to the point in 
question, in a note to Mr. Davision’s 
vark un Prophecy; through a mistake, 


formed me) spoken trom conjecture only, 
without having read my publication. 
Untortunately the error was allowed to 
remain uncorrected for several years after 
it had been pointed out: in tact, till the 
whole of the edition containing the mis- 
Statement had been sold off. 
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Body, of which Christ is the Head; which, collectively taken, has Chareb. 
no visible supreme Head or earthly governor, either individnal, or 
council; and which is one, only in reference to its One invisible 
Governor and Paraclete, the Spirit of Christ, dwelling in it,—to the 

one common faith and character, which ought to be found in all 
Christians,—and the common principles on which all Christian 
societies should be constituted. See Hinds’s History of the Rise of 
Christianty, and Bernard’s Church and Synagogue, an abridged 
translation from Vitringa. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify @ Church; 7.e. any one 
Society, constituted on these general principles; having governors 
on earth, and existing as a Community possessing a certain power 
over its own members; in which sense we read of the ‘‘ Seven 
Churches in Asia,’’—of Paul’s having ‘‘the care of all the Churches,”’ 
&c. To apply to some one of these communities, from its being 
confessedly a Church, all that is said, in Scripture or elsewhere, of 
the Church-universal [or Catholic] is a fallacy, which, though very 
glaring, has misled many. (See the Art. TRuTH; and also Essay 
II. on the ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ.’’) 

Moreover, the word ‘‘Church’’ (like several others denoting 
Communities) sometimes denotes the Body itself, as such, and some- 
times the individual members of it, as individuals. This distinction, 
which is an important one, has been noticed above, under the Art. 
AUTHORITY. 

The ‘‘Church” is also sometimes used to denote the Clergy, as 
distinguished from the Laity; as, when we speak of any one’s being 
educated for the Church, meaning, ‘‘for the Ministry.’’ Some 
would perhaps add, that it is in this sense we speak of the endow- 
ments of the Church; since the immediate emolument of these is 
received by clergymen. But if it be considered that they receive it 
in the capacity of public instructors aud spiritual Pastors, these 
endowments may fairly be regarded as belonging, in a certain sense, 
to the whole Body, for whose benefit they are, in this way, calculated ; 
in the same manner as we considcr, e.g. the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in a university, as a benefaction, not to the professors 
alone, but to the university at large. 


vi. ELECTION.—This is one of the terms which is often to all 1: ctton 
ractical purposes ambiguous, when not employed, strictly speaking, 
in two different senses, but with different applications, according to 
that which is understood in conjunction with it. See Book TIL. 
§ 10. See also Essays on some of the Difficulties, &c. Essay III. 
** On Election.”’ 


vii. EXPECT.—This word is liable to an ambiguity, which may, rxpect. 
sometimes lead, in conjunction with other causes, to a practical bad 
effect, It is sometimes used in the sense of “‘ anticipate’’—‘‘ caleu- 


Experience. 
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late on,’’ d&c. (ax/%w) in short ‘‘ consider as probable;” sometimes 
for ‘‘require or demand as reasonable,’’—‘‘ consider as right,” 
(22.4.) 

Thus, I may fairly ‘‘ expect’’ (é&:) that one who has received 
kindness from me, should protect me in distress; yet I may have 
reason to expect (éazifew) that he will not. ‘‘ England expects 
every man to do his duty;”” but it would be chimerical to expect, 
i.e. anticipate, a universal performance of duty. Hence, when men 
of great revenues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the splendour 
and sensuality of Sardanapalus, they are apt to plead that this is 
expected of them; which may be perhaps sometimes true, in the 
sense that such conduct is anticipated as probable; not true, as 
implying that it is required or approved. Thus also, because it 
would be romantic to expect (7.e. calculate upon) in public men a 
primary attention to the public good, or in men in gencral an 
adherence to the rule of doing as you would be Aone by, many are 
apt to flatter themselves that they cannot reasonably be expected 
(z.e. fairly called upon) to act on such principles. What may 
reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) must be, precisely 
the practice of the majority; since it is the majority of instances 
that constitutes probability: what may reasonably be expected (in 
the other sensc) is something much beyond the practice of the 
gonerality; as long at least as it shall be true that ‘‘ narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.”’ 


viii, EXPERIENCE.’—This word, in its strict sense, applies 
to what has occurred within a person's own knowledge. Experience, 
in this sense, of course, relates to the past alone. Thus it is that a 
men knows by Experience what sufferings he has undergone in 
some disease; or, what height the tide reached at a certain time 
and place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that Judgment which 
is derived from Laperience in the primary sense, by reasoning from 
that, in combination with other data. Thus, a man may assert, on 
the ground of experience, that he was cured of a disorder by such 
a medicine—that that medicine is, generally, beneficial in that 
disorder; that the tide may always be expected, under such cir- 
cumstances, to rise to such a height. Strictly speaking, none of 
these can be known by Experience, but are conclusions derivcd 
Jrom Experience. It is in this sense only that Experience can 
be applied to the future, or, which comes to the same thing, to 
any general fact; as e.g. when it is said that we know by Expenence 
that water exposed toa certain temperature will freeze. 

‘* Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, whether 
well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and to mix up their 


? See Elements of Rhetoric, Book I, 
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inferences with their statements of those phenomena, so as in fact Experience. 
to theorize (however scantily and crudely) without knowing it. 
If you will be at the pains carefully to analyze the simplest descrip- 
tions you hear of any transaction or state of things, you will find, 
that the process which almost invariably takes place is, in logical 
language, this; that each individual has in his mind certain major- 
premises or principles, relative to the subject in question; that 
observation of what actually presents itself to the senses, supplies 
minor-premises; and that the statement given (and which is reported 
as a thing experienced) consists in fact of the conclusions drawn 
from the combinations of those premises. 

‘‘Tlence it is that several different men, who have all had equal, 
or even the very same, experience, 7.e. have been witnesses or agents 
in the same transactions, will often be found to resemble so many 
different men looking at the same book: one perhaps, though he 
distinctly sees black marks on white paper, has never learned his 
letters ; another can read, but is a stranger to the language in which 
the book is written; another has an acquaintance with the language, 
but understands it imperfectly; another is familiar with the lan- 
guage, but is a stranger to the sulject of the book, and wants power, 
or previous instruction to enable him fully to take in the author’s 
drift; while another again perfectly comprehends the whole. 

‘*The object that strikes the eye is to all of those persons tha 
same; the ditference of the impressions produccd on the mind ot 
each is referable to the differences in their minds. 

‘‘ And this explains the fact, that we find so much discrepancy in 
the results of what are called Experience and Common-sense, as 
contra-distinguished from theory. In former times men knew by 
experience, that the earth stands still, and the sun rises and'scts. 
Common-sense taught them that there could be no antipodes, since 
men could not stand with their heads downwards, like flies on the 
ceiling. Experience taught the King of Bantam that water could 
not become solid. And (to come to the consideration of human 
affairs) the experience and common-sense of one of the most obser- 
vant and intelligent of historians, Tacitus, convinced him, that for a 
mixed government to be so framed, as to combine the elements ot 
Royalty, Aristocracy, and Democracy, must be next to impossible, 
and that if such a one could be framed, it must inevitably be very 
specdily dissolved.’’® 

There are again two different applications of the word (see Book 
III. § 10), which, when not carefully distinguished, lead in practice 
to the same confusion as the employment of it in two senses; 22. 
we sometimes understand our own personal Experience ; sometimes, 
general Experience. Hume has availed himself of this (practical) 
ambiguity, in his Essay on Miracles; in which ho observes, that we 


8 Pol. Econ. Lect. 111. 


Experience. 
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have Experience of the frequent falsity of Testimony, but that the 
occurrence of a Miracle is contrary to our Experience, and is conse- 
quently what no testimony ought to be allowed to establish. Now 
had he explained whose Experience he meant, the argument would 
have come to nothing: if he means, the Experience of mankind 
universally, ¢.e, that a Miracle has never come under the Experience 
of any one, this is palpably begging the question: if he means the 
Experience of each individual who has never himself witnessed a 
Miracle, this would establish a rule (viz. that we are to believe 
nothing of which we have not ourselves experienced the like) which 
it would argue insanity to act upon. Not only was the King of 
Bantam justified (as [lume himself admits) in listening to no evidence 
for the existence of Ice, but no one would be authorized on this 
principle to expect his own death. His Experience informs him, 
directly, only that others have died. Every disease under which he 
himself may have laboured, his Experience must have told him has 
not terminated fatally; if he is to judge strictly of the future by tho 
past, according to this rule, what should hinder him from expecting 
the like of all future diseases ? 

Some have never been struck with this consequence of Hume’s 
principles; and some have even failed to perceive it when pointed 
out: but if the reader thinks it worth his while to consult the author, 
he will sco that his principles, according to his own account of them, 
arc such as I have stated. ; 

Perhaps however he meant, if indeed he had any distinct meaning, 
something intermediate between wniversal and individual experi- 
ence; viz. the Experience of the generality, as to what is common 
and of ordinary occurrence; in which sense the-maxim will only 
amount to this, that false Testimony is a thing of common oceur- 
rence, and that Miracles are not. An obvious truth, indeed; but 
too general to authorize, of itself, a conclusion in any particular case. 
In any other individual question, as to the admissibility of evidence, 
it would be reckoned absurd to cgnsider merely the average chances 
for the truth of Testimony in the abstract, without inquiring whaé the 
Testimony is, in the particwar instance before us. As if, e.g. any 
one had maintained that no testimony could establish Columbus’s 
account of the discovery of America, because it is more common 
for travellers to lie, than for new Continents to be discovered.° 
Such a procedure involves a manifest ignoratio elenchi; the two 
propositions brought forward as opposed, being by no means incom- 
patible: Experience tells us that ‘‘a destructive hurricane is not 
a common occurrence:’’ certain persons tell us that ‘a destructive 
hurricane occurred in the West Indies, at such a time;’’ there is 
(2s Dr. Campbell has pointed out) no opposition between these two 
assertions, 


9 See ** Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte.” 
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It is to be observed by the way, that there is yet an additional Experience. 
ambiguity in the entire phrase ‘‘ contrary to experience;’’ in one 
sense, a miracle, or any other event, may be called contrary to the 
experience of any one who has never witnessed the like; as the 
freezing of water was to that of the King of Bantam; in another 
and stricter sense, that only is contrary to a man’s experience, which 
he knows by experience not to be true; as if one should be told of 
au infallible remedy for some disorder, he having seen it administered 
without effect. No testimony can establish what is, in this latter 
sense, contrary to experience. We need not wonder that ordinary 
minds suould be bewildered by a sophistical employment of such a 
mass of ambiguities. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and profound, 
on account of the subject on which they are employed; if applied to 
the ordinary affairs of life, they would be deemed unworthy of 
serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the refutation of ume’s Essay 
on Miracles was my object in this Article. That might have been 
sufficiently accomplished, in the way of a ‘‘reductio ad absurdum,”’ 
by mere reference to the case of the King of Bantam adduced by 
the author himself. But this celebrated Essay, though it has often 
perhaps contributed to the amusement of an anti-christian sophist at 
the expense of those unable to expose its fallacy, never probably 
made one convert. The author himself seems plainly to have meant 
it as a specimen of his ingenuity in arguing on a given hypothesis; 
for he disputes against miracles as contrary to the Course of Nature; 
whereas, according to him, there is no such thing as a Course of 
Nature; his scepticism extends to the whole external world ;—to 
every thing, except the ideas or impressions on the mind of the 
individual; so that a miracle which is believed, has, in that circum- 
stance alone, on his principles, as much reality as any thing can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by the use of this example, 
the fallacies and blunders which may result from inattention to the 
ambiguity of the word Experience: and this cannot be done by a 
niere indirect argument; which refuées indeed, but does not explain, 
an error. | 


FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.—See ‘‘ Trutu.”’ Falsehood, 
“alsity 

ix. GOD.—The Greek and Latin words which we translate Goa 

‘‘God”’ having been applied by the Heathen to the highest objects 

of their worship, were, naturally, employed by Jews and Christians 

to denote the object of their own worship. But the Heathen were 

far from regarding any of these supposed Beings as eternal, or as 

the Maker and Governor of the Universe. They regarded them as 

the same kind of Beings with the Fairies, Demons, Nixes, Bogles, 

Genii, &c., which in various parts of the world are still feared, and 


vosoe. 
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in some places propitiated by offerings and other marks of reverence ; 
and which in fact are the very Gods (though no longer called by that 
title) which our Pagan forefathers worshipped; and a superstitious 
dread of which survived the introduction of the belief in a supreme 
Creator. But Christians, and also Mahometans (whose creed is a 
corrupted offset of Christianity) imply [connote] by the term ‘‘ God” 
the supreme Author and Governor of the Universe: as is plain from 
this; that any one who should deny the existence of any such Being, 
would be universally considered as an Atheist; i.e. as maintaining 
that there is no ‘‘God.’’ And he would be not the less reckoned 
an Atheist, even though he should believe (which is conceivable) 
that there do exist Beings superior in power to Man, such as 
Fairies, &e. 

The Ileathen therefore, for the most part, come under thi 
description. They did not believe in any God in our sense of the 
word. And accordingly tlie Apostle Paul expressly designates them 
as Atheists, [‘‘ without God’’] &éco.. 

The inore any one studies the ancient Classical writers, the more 
in error he will be respecting their notions, if he is not attentive to 
the difference between the meanings they attached to certain terms 
and those which we, now, attach to corresponding terms. The 
present is one instance: and another is, ‘‘ immortality of the soul.”’ 
Sce Essay I. lst Serics. 


x. GOSPEL.—This is instanced as one of the words which is 
practically ambiguous, from its different applications, even though 
not employed (as it sometimes is) in different senses. 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of ‘‘ Good-tidings,”’’ it is 
used to signify (and that especially and exclusively) the welcome 
intelligence of Salvation to man, as preached by our Lord and his 
followers. But it was afterwards transitively applied to each of the 
four histories of our Lord's life, published by those who are called 
the Evangelists. And the term is often used to express collectively 
the Gospel-doctrines; 7.¢e. the instructions given men how to avanl 
themselves of the offer of salvation: and preaching the Gospel, is 
accordingly often used to include not only the proclaiming of the 
good tidings, but the teaching of what is to be believed and done, in 
consequence.” This ambiguity is one source of some important 
theolovical errors: many supposing that Gospel truth is to be found 
exclusively, or chiefly in the Gospels; to the neglect of the other 
Sacred Writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the ‘‘ Gospel,’’ and 
the same is said of the Apostles, the conclusion is often hence drawn, 
that the discourses of our Lord and the Apostolic Epistles must 
exactly coincide; and that in case of any apparent difference, the 


¥ See Discourse I. appended to “* Essays on the Dangers,” &c. p. 204. 
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former must be the standard, and the latter must be taken to bear 
no other sense than what is implied by the other; a notion which 
leads inevitably and immediately to the neglect of the Apostolic 
Epistles, when every thing they contain must be limited and modified 
into a complete coincidence with our Lord’s Discourses. Whereas 
it is very conceivable, that though both might be in a certain sense 
‘‘ vood tidings,’’ yet, one may contain a much more full development 
of the Christian scheme than the other. Which is confirmed by the 
consideration, that the principal events on which the Religion is 
founded (the atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) had not 
taken place, nor could be clearly declared by our Lord, when He 
preached, saying, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand: ’’ not that it 
was actually established; as it was, when his Apostles were sent 
forth to preach to all nations. See ELssays on the Difficulties, &c. 
Essay [I. 


HENCE.—WSee ‘‘ Reason”’ and “* Wuy.’’ 
IDENTICAL.—WSee “‘ Onk’’ and ‘‘ Same.”’ 


xi. IMPOSSIBILITY.—According to the definition we may 
choose to give of this word, it may be said either that there are 
three Species of it, or that it may be used in three different senses. 
Ist. What may be called a mathematical impossibility, is that which 
involves an absurdity and self-contradiction; e.g. that two straight 
lines should enclose a space, is not only impossible but incon- 
ceivable, as it would be at variance with the definition of a straight 
line. And it should be observed, that inability to accomplish any 
thing which is, in this sense, impossible, implies no limitation of 
power, and is compatible, even with omnipotence, in the fullest 
sense of the word. If it be proposed, e.g. to construct a triangle 
having oue of its sides equal to the other two, or to find two num- 
bers having the same ratio to each other as the side of a square 
and its diameter, it is not from a defect of power that we are pre- 
cluded from solvmg such a problem as these; since in fact the 
problem is in itself unmeaning and absurds it is, in reality, nothing, 
that is required to be done. 

It is important to observe respecting an Impossibility of this 
kind, that it is always susceptible of demonstrative proof. Not that 
every such Impossibility has actually been proved such: or that we 
can be certain it ever will be; but that it must be in dself capable 
of proof:—the materials of such proof—the data on which it may be 
founded,—being (whether discovered or not) within the range of 
our knowledge. This follows from the very character (as above 
deseribed)"’ of such truths as the mathematical: mathematical- 


1} Book IV. Ch. II. §1. 


Gospe. 


Hence, 
Identical 


Im possi- 
bility. 
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impossi-  impossibilities being of course included under that term. For, every 

oa such truth must be implied—however tedious and difficult may be 
the task of eliciting it—in the Definitions we set out with, ‘and 
consequently in the Terms, which are the exact representatives of 
those Definitions. #.G. That any two sides of a Triangle are 
greater than the third—in other words, that it is wpossible to 
construct a triangle, one of whose sides shall be equal to the other 
two—is a matter of casy and early demonstration. The incommen- 
surability of the Side and the Diameter of a square,—in other 
words, the impossibility of finding two numbers having to one 
another the ratio of the Side to the Diameter,—is a truth which 
was probably believed some time before a demonstration of it was 
found: but it is no less implied in the definitions of ‘ Straight line,”’ 
‘«Square,”’ &c, In the case of the Circle again, the ratio of the 
Diameter to the Circumference has been long sought by mathe- 
maticians; and no one has yet demonstrated, or perhaps ever 
will, either, what their ratio is, or, on the other hand, that they are 
incommensurable: but one or the other must be within the sphere 
of mathematical demonstration. 

When therefore any one says that perhaps so and so may be an 
Impossibility in the mathematical sense, though we may never be 
able to prove it such,” he is to keep in mind that at least such 
proof is within the scope of inquiry, and that no increase of know- 
ledge, in the sense of ‘‘ Information respecting facts,’’* can be 
needed to furnish materials for the demonstration. Every such 
Impossibility must be implied—though we may not perceive it, in 
the terms employed; in short, it must be properly a ‘‘ contradiction 
tn terms.”’ 

Zdly. What may be called a Physical Impossibility is something 
at variance with the existing Laws of Nature, and which conse- 
quently no Being, subject to those Laws, (as we are) can surmount; 
but we can easily conceive a Being capable of bringing about what 
in the ordinary course of Nature is impossible. £.G. To multiply 
five loaves into food for a multitude, or to walk on the surface of 
the waves, are things physically impossible, but imply no contra- 
diction ; on the contrary, we cannot but suppose that the Being, 
if there be such an one, who created the Universe, is able to alter 
at will the properties of any of the substances it contains.”* 

And an occurrence of this character, we call miraculous. Not 
but that one person may perform without supernatural power what 
18, to another, physically impossible ; as, e.g. a man may lift a great 
weight, which it would be physically impossible for a child to raise ; 
because it is contrary to the Laws of Nature that a muscle of this 


, 13 See Bishop Copleston on Predestina- sulioined to oe ae of Apollonius 
mn. Tyanreus, in the Enxcyclopedi 
13 See Book IV. Chap. IT. § 1. salina. ons ee 
M See an dble disquisition on Miracles, 
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degree of strength should overcome a resistance which one of that Imposs- 
degree is equal to. But if any one perform what is beyond his own "!! 
natural powers, or the natural powers of Man universally, he has 
performed a miracle. 

Much sophistry has been founded on the neglect of the distinction 
between these two senses. It has even been contended, that no 
evidence ought to induce a man of sense to admit that a miracle 
has taken place, on the ground that it is a thing impossible; in 
other words, that it 7s @ miracle; for if it were not a thing impos- 
sible to man, there would be no miracle in the case: so that 
such an argument is palpably begging the question; but it has 
often probably been admitted from an indistinct notion being sug- 
gested of Impossibility in the first sense; in which sense (wz. that 
of self-contradiction) it is admitted that no evidence would justify 
belief. 

3dly. Moral Impossibility signifies only that high degree of im- 
probability which leaves no room for doubt. In this sense we often 
call a thing impossible, which implies no contradiction, or any 
violation of the Laws of Nature, but which yet we are rationally 
convinced will.never occur, merely from the multitude of chances 
against it; as, e.g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same faces 
one hundred times successively.“ And in this sense, we cannot 
accurately draw the linc, so as to determine at what point the 
improbability amounts to an Impossibility; and hence we often 
have occasion to speak of this or that as almost impossible, though 
not quite, &c. The other impossibilities do not admit of degrees 
of approach. That a certain throw should recur two or three times 
successively, we should not call very improbable; the improbability 
is increased at each successive step: but we cannot say exactly 
when it becomes impossible; though no one would scruple to call 
one hundred such recurrences impossible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which are 
completely within the power of known agents to bring about, but 
which we are convinced they never will bring about. Thus, e.g. 
that all the civilized people in the world should with one accord 
forsake their habitations and wander about the world as savages, 
every one would call an impossibility; though it is plain they have 
the power to do 80, and that it depends on their choice which they 
will do; and moreover that there even have been instances of some 
few persons doing so. In like manner, if we were told of a man’s 
having disgracefully fled from his post, whom we knew to be pos- 
sessed of the most undaunted courage, we should without scruple 
(and with good reason, supposing the idea formed of his character 
to be a just one) pronounce this an Impossibility; meaning, that 
there is sufficient ground for being fully convinced that the thing 


% And yet why should they not? since any aber 100 throws. See Rhet. Part L 
the chances are the very same against Ch. II. § 4 
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could never take place; not from any idea of his not having power 
and liberty to fly if he would; for our certainty is built on the very 
circumstance of his being free to act as he will, together with his 
being of such a disposition as never to have the will to act disgrace- 
fully. If, again, a man were bound hand and foot, it would be, in 
the other sense, impossible for him to fly; viz. out of his power. 

‘‘Capable”’ has a corresponding ambiguity. £.G. We speak of 
this or that man being ‘“‘capable”’ or ‘‘ incapable” of a cowardly 
act, in a different sense from that in which we speak of him as 
“capable” or ‘‘incapable’’ of writing a fine poem. 

The performance of any thing that is morally impossible to a mere 
man, is to be reckoned a miracle, as much as if the impossibility 
were physical. .G'. It is morally impossible for poor Jewish fisher- 
men to have framed such a scheme of ethical and religious doctrine 
as the Gospel exhibits. It is morally impossible for a man to foretell 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude of many 
of the prophecies in Scripture. 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded, and has 
interminably protracted, the discussions respecting the long agitated 
question of + sata freedom, has arisen from inattention to the 
ambiguity which has been here noticed. If the Deity, it is said, 
**foresees exactly what I shall do on any occasion, it must be 
tmpossille for me to act otherwise;”’ and thence it is inferred that 
man’s actions cannot be free. The middle-term employed in such 
an argument as this is ‘‘impossible,” or ‘ impossibility’’ employed 
in two senses. Ie to whom it is, in one sense, impossible, (viz. 
physically) to act otherwise than he does, (t.e. who has it not in his 
power) is not a free agent; correct foreknowledge implies impossi- 
bility (in another sense, viz. moral impossibility ;—the absence of 
all room for doubt:) and the perplexity is aggravated by resorting, 
for the purpose of explanation, to such words as ‘* may,” ‘‘ can,” 
*‘possible,” ‘*must,’’ &c., all of which are affected by a corres- 
ponding ambiguity.” 

It should be observed, that many things which are not usually 
termed ‘‘ mathematically’? necessary or impossible, will at once 
appear such, when stated, not alstractedly, but with all their actual 
circumstances: e.g. that ‘‘ Brutus stabbed Cesar,” is a fact, the 
denial of which, though a falsehood, would not be regarded as self- 
contradictory (like the denial of the equality of two right angles); 
because, abstractedly, we can conceive Brutus acting otherwise: but 
if we insert the circwmstances (which of course really existed) of his 
having complete power, liberty, and also a predominant will to do 
eo, then, the denial of the action amounts to a ‘‘mathematical ”’ 

16 See Tucker's “ Light of Nature,” in the Notes and Appendix to an edition of 
the Chapters on Providence, on Free- Archbishop King’s Discourse on Predea- 
will, and some others. [haveendeavoured  tination, pablised at the end of the 


to condense and to simplity some of the Bampton tures. 
moat valuable parts of reasonings in 
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impossibility, or self-contradiction ; for to act voluntarily against the 1mposst- 
dictates of a predominant will, implics an effect without a cause. ney: 

Of Future events, that Being, and no other, can have the same 
knowledge as of the past, who is acquainted with all the causes, 
remote or immediate,.internal and external, on which each depends. 

But every one is accustomed to anticipate future events, in human 
affairs, as well as in the material world, in proportion to his know- 
ledge of the several circumstances connected with each; however 
different in amount that knowledge may be, in reference to different 
occurrences. And in both cases alike, we always attribute the 
failure of any anticipation to our ignorance or mistake respecting 
some of the circumstances. When, e.g. we fully expect, from our 
supposed knowledge of some person’s character, and of the cireum- 
stanées he is placed in, that he will do something which, eventually, 
he does not do, we at once and without hesitation conclude that we 
were mistaken either as to his character, or as to his situation, or 
as to our acquaintance with human nature, gencrally; and we are 
accustomed to adduce any such failure as a proof of such mistake; 
saying, ‘it is plain you were mistaken in your estimate of that man a 
character; For he has done so and so:’’ and this, as unhesitatingly 
as we should attribute the non-occurrence of an eclipse we had pre- 
dicted, not, to any change in the Laws of Nature, but to some error 
in our calculations, : 


xii. INDIFFERENCE, in its application in respect of the Will inuterence. 
and of the Judgment, is subject to an ambiguity which some of my 
readers may perhaps think hardly worth noticing; the distinction 
between unbiassed candour and impartiality, on the one side, and 
carelessness, on the other, being so very obvious. But these two 
things nevertheless have been, from their bearing the same name, 
confounded togcther; or at least represented as inseparably con- 
nected. I have known a person maintain, with some plausibility, 
the inexpediency, with a view to the attainment of truth, of educating 
people, or appointing teachers to instruct them, in any particular 
systems or theories, of astronomy, medicine, religion, pol:tics, &c., 
on the ground, that a man must wish to believe, and to find good 
reasons for believing, the system in which he has been trained, and 
which he has been engaged in teaching; and this wish must preju- 
dice his understanding in favour of it, and consequently render him 
an incompetent judge of truth.” 

Now let any one consider whether such a doctrine as this could 
have been even plausibly stated, but for the ambiguity of the word 
Indifference, and others connected with it. For it would follow, 
from such a principle, that no physician is to be trusted, who has 
been instructed in a certain mode of treating any disorder, because 


17 See Essay I. Second Series. 
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Indifference. he must wish to think the theory correct which he has learned: nay, 
no physician should be trusted who is not utterly indifferent whether 
his patient recovers or dies; since else, he must wish to find reasons 
for hoping favourably from the mode of treatment pursued. No 
plan for the benefit of the public, proposed by a philanthropist, 
should be listened to; since such a man cannot but wish it may be 
auccessful; dc. 

No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclinations; but 
it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to guard against this 
bias. Ifa scheme be proposed to any one for embarking his capital 
in some speculation which promises great wealth, he will doubtless 
wish to find that the expectations held out are well founded: but 
every one would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) he should 
suffer this wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, on insuf- 
ficient grounds, the fair promises held out to him. But we should 
not think such imprudence an inevitable consequence of his desire 
to increase his property. His wishes, we should say, were both 
natural and wise; but since they could not render the event more 
ee it was most unwise to allow them to influence his decision. 

n like manner, a goed man will indeed wish to find the evidence of 
the Christian religion satisfactory ; but a wise man does not for that 
reason take for granted that it zs satisfactory; but weighs the 
evidence the more carefully on account of the importance of the 
question. 

It is curious to observe how fully aware of the operation of this 
bias, and how utterly blind io it, the same persons will be, in oppo- 
site cases. Such writers, e.g. as I have just alluded to, disparage 
the judgment of those who have been accustomed to study and to 
teach the Christian religion, and who derive hope and satisfaction 
from it, on the ground that they must wish to find it true. And let 
it be admitted that their authority shall go for nothing ; and that the 
question shall bo tried entirely by the reasons adduced. But then, 
on the same principle, how strong must be the testimony of the 
multitudes who admit the truth of Christianity, though it is to them 
a source of uneasiness or of dismay ;—who have not adopted any 
antinomian system to quiet their conscience while leading an unchris- 
tian life; but, when they heur of ‘‘ righteousness, temperance, and 
Judgment to come, tremble,’’ and try to dismiss such thoughts till 
‘a more convenient season.”’ The case of these, who have every 
reason to wish Christianity untrue, is passed by, by the very same 
persons who are insisting on the influence of the opposite bias. 
According to the homely but expressive proverb, they are ‘‘ deaf 
on one ear. 

And it may be added, that it is utterly a mistake to suppose that 
-he bias is always in favour of the couclusion wished for: it is often 
m the contrary direction. The proverbial expression of ‘too good 
news to be true,’’ bears witness *7 the existence of this feeling. 
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There is in sume minds a tendency to unreasonable doubt in cases Indifference, 
where their wishes are strong ;—a morbid distrust of evidence which 

they are especially anxious to find conclusive; e.g. groundless fears 

for the health or safety of an ardently-beloved child, will frequently 

distress anxious parents. 

Different temperaments (sometimes varving with the state of 
health of each individual) lead towards these opposite miscalculations, 
—the over-estimate or under-estimate of the reasons for a conclusion 
we earnestly wish to find true. 

Our aim should be to guard against both extremes, and to decide 
according to the evidence; preserving the Indifference of the Judg- 
ment, even where the Will neither can, nor should be indifferent. 


xiii, LAW is, etymologically, that which is ‘laid’? down; and is Law. 
used, in the most appropriate sense, to signify some general injunc- 
tion, command, or regulation, addressed to certain Persons, who are 
called upon to conform to it, It is in this sense that we speak of 
““the Law of Moses,’’ ‘‘ the Law of the Land,’ &e. 

It is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the statement of 
some general fact, the several individual instances of which exhibit a 
conformity to that statement, analogous to the conduct of persons in 
respect to a Law which they obey. It is in this sense that we speak 
of ‘‘the Laws of Nature,’ when we say that ‘a seed in vegetating 
directs the radicle downwards and the plumule upwards, in eompli- 
ance with a Law of Nature:’’ we only mean that such is universally 
the fact; and so, in other cases. 

It is evident therefore that, in this sense, the conformity of indi- 
vidual cases to the gencral rule is that which constitutes a Law of 
Nature. If water should henceforth never become solid, at any 
temperature, then the freezing of water would no longer be a Law 
of Nature: whereas in the other sense, a Law is not the more or the 
less a Law from the conformity or non-conformity of individuals to it: 
if an Act of our Legislature were to be disobeyed and utterly disre- 
garded by every one, it would not on that account be the less a Law. 

This distinction may appear s0 obvious when plainly stated, as 
hardly to need mention: yet writers of great note and ability have 
confounded these two senses together: I need only mention Hooker 
(in the opening of his great work) and Montesquieu: the latter of 
whom declaims on the much stricter observance in the Universe of 
the Laws of Nature, than in mankind, of the divine and human 
Laws Jaid down for their conduct: not considering that, in the 
former case, it is the observance that constitutes the Law. 


xiv. MAY, and likewise MUST, and CAN, (as well as CANNOT) Mgy. 
are each used in two senses, which are very often confounded , 
together. They relate sometimes to Power, or Liberty, sometimes to 


Contingency. 


Must 


Necessary 
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When we say of one who has obtained a certain sum of money, 
‘now he may purchase the field he was wishing for,’’ we mean that 
it is in his power; it is plain that he may, in the same sense, hoard 
up the money, or spend it on something else; though perhaps we 
are convinced, from our knowledge of his character and situation, 
that he will not. When again we say, ‘‘it may rain to-morrow,” 
or ‘‘the vessel may have arrived in port,’”’ the expression does not 
at all relate to power, but merely to contingency: i.e. we mean, that 
though we are not sure such an event will happen or has happened, 
we are not sure of the reverse. 

When, again, we say, ‘‘ this man, of so grateful a disposition, 
must have eagerly embraced such an opportunity of requiting his 
benefactor,’’ or ‘‘ one who approves of the slave trade must be very 
hard-hearted,”’ we only mean to imply the absence of all doubt on 
these points. The very notions of gratitude and of hard-hcartedness 
exclude the idea of compulsion, and of yiclding to irresistible power. 
But when we say that ‘all men must die,” or that ‘‘a man must 
go to prison who is dragged by force,’’ we mean ‘‘ whether they 
will or not’’—that there is no power to resist. So also, if we say 
that a Being of perfect guodness ‘ cannot’’ act wrong, we do not 
mean that it is out of his power; since that would imply no goodness 
of character; but that there is sufficient reason for feeling sure that 
He will not. It is in a very different sense that we say of a man 
fettered in a prison, that he ‘‘ cannot” escape: meaning, that though 
he has the will, he wants the ability. 

These words are commonly introduced, in questions connected 
with Fatalism and the Freedom of human actions, to explain the 
meaning of ‘‘ necessary,’ ‘‘ impossible,” &c.; and having them- 
selves a corresponding ambiguity, they only tend to increase the 


perplexity. 


- Chaos umpire sits, 
And by deciding worse embroils the fray.” 


MUST.—WSee ‘* May.”’ 


xv, NECESSARY.—This word is used as the contrary to 
‘‘impossible’’ in all its senses, and is of course liable to a corre- 
sponding ambiguity. Thus it is ‘‘ mathematically Necessary’ that 
two sides of a triangle should be greater than the third; there is a 
‘‘ physical Necessity’’. for the fall of a stone; and a ‘‘ moral 
Necessity’ that Beings of such and such a character should act, 
when left perfectly free, in such and such a manner; é.e. we are 
sure they will act so; though of course it is in their power to act 
otherwise ; else there would be no moral agency.” This ambiguity 


» is employed sophistically to justify immoral conduct; since no one ig 


8 See the Article ‘‘ Impossibility ;°’ Note. 
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responsible for any thing done under “ necessity,”—#.e. ‘physical Neccssary. 
necessity ;’’ as when a man is dragged anywhere by external force, 

or falls down from being too weak to stand; and then the same 

excuse is fallaciously extended to ‘‘ moral necessity’’ also. 

There are likewise numberless different applications of the word 
‘“necessity’’ (as well as of those derived from it) in which there is a 
practical ambiguity, from the difference of the things understood in 
conjunction with it: e.g. food is ‘‘ necessary ;’’ viz.—to life; great 
wealth is ‘‘ necessary’’—to the gratification of a man of luxurious 
habits; the violation of moral duty is in many cases ‘‘ necessary’’— 
for the attainment of certain worldly objects; the renunciation of 
such objects, and subjugation of the desires, is ‘‘ necessary’’—to the 
attainment of the Gospel-promises, &c. And thus it is that 
“necessity” has come to be ‘‘ the tyrant’s plea;” for as no one is 
at all responsible for what is a matter of physical necessity,—what 
he has no power to avoid,—so, a degree of allowance is made for a 
man’s doing what he has power to avoid, when it appears to be the 
Jess of two evils; as e.g. when a man who is famishing takes the 
first food he mects with, as ‘‘ necessary’’ to support life, or throws 
over goods in a storm, when it is ‘‘ necessary”’ in order to save the 
ship. But if the plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring for 
what the act in question is necessary, any thing whatever may be 
thus vindicated; since no one commits any crime which is not, in his 
view, ‘‘ necessary” to the attainment of some supposed advantage 
or gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the employment 
on improper occasions of the phrase ‘‘ absolutely necessary ;’’ which, 
strictly speaking, denotes a case in which there is no possible alter- 
native. It is necessary for a man’s safety, that he should remain in 
a house which he cannot quit without incurring danger; it is 
absolutely (or simply) necessary that he should remain there, if he is 
closely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful source of sophistry in 
the Appendix (No. I.) to King’s ‘‘ Discourse on Predestination.”’ 
In the course of it, I suggested (in the first edition) an etymology 
of the word, which I have reason to think is not correct; but it 
should be observed, that this makes no difference in the reasoning, 
which is not in any degree founded on that etymology; nor have I, 
as some have represented, attempted to introduce any new or 
unusual sense of the word, but have all along appealed to common 
use,—the only right standard, —and merely pointed out the senses in 
which each word haz actually been employed. See the introduction 
to this Appendix. 


xvi. OLD.—This word, in its strict and primary sense, denotes pia 
the length of time that any object has existed; and many are not 
aware that they are accustomed to use it in any other. It is, 
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however, very frequently employed instead of ‘‘ Ancient,’’ to denote 
distance of time. The same transition seems to have taken place, in 
Latin. Horace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most ancien 
Roman authors, but who did not live to be old: — 


~** quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita Senis.”” 

The present is a remarkable instance of the influerce of an ambi- 
guous word over the thouglits even of those who are not ignorant 
of the ambiguity, but are not carefully on the watch against its 
effects; the impressions and ideas associated by habit with the 
word when used in one sense, being always apt to obtrude them- 
selves unawares when it is employed in another sense, and thus to 
affect our reasonings. £.G. ‘‘ Old times,’’—‘‘ the Old world,’’ &c. 
are expressions in frequent use, and which, oftener than not, produce 
imperceptibly the associated impression of the superior wisdom 
resulting from experience, which, as a general rule, we attribute to 
Old men. Yet no one is really ignorant that the world is older now 
than ever it was; and that the instruction to be derived from 
observations on the past (which is the advantage that Old persons 
possess) must be greater, supposing other things equal, to every 
successive generation ; and Bacon’s remark to this purpose appears, 
as soon as distinctly stated, a mere truism: yet few, perhaps, that 
he made, are more important. There is always a tendency to appeal 
with the same kind of deference, to the authority of ‘‘ Old times,” 
a3 of aged men. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that ancient customs, institu- 
tions, &c., when they still exist, may be literally called Old; and 
have this advantage attending them, that their effects may be esti- 
mated from long experience; whereas we cannot be sure, respecting 
any recently-established Law or System, whether it may not produce 
in time some effects which were not originally contemplated.” 


xvii. ONE—is sometimes employed to denote strict and proper 
numerical Unity; sometimes, close esemblance ;—correspondence 
with one single description.— See ‘‘ SaME.”’ 


—* Facies non omnibus UNA, 
Nec diversa tamen; qualem decet esse sororum.”—Ov. Met. b. ii. 


It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and proper 
sense of this word, that men are exhorted to ‘‘be of one mind;”’ 2.e. 
to agree in their faith,—pursuits,—mutual affections, &e. ‘‘ The 
Church”’ [viz. the Universal or Catholic Church] ‘‘is undoubtedly 
One, and so is the Human Race one; but not as a Society. It was 


19 See, however, the Article reprinted letter to Earl Grey on Secondary Punish- 
from the London Review, in the first ments. 2 ry \ 
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from the first composed of distinct Societies; which were called one, One. 
because formed on common principles. It is One Society only when 
considered as to its future existence. The circumstance of its having 

one common Head, Christ, one Spirit, one Father, are points of 
unity, which no more make the Church One Society on earth, than 
the circumstance of all men having the same Creator, and being 
derived from the same Adam, renders the Human Race one 
Family.”’” 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e.g. struck from a wedge 
of uniform fineness, are said to be ‘‘of onc and the same form and 
weight,’’ and also ‘‘of one and the same substance.’’ In this 
secondary or improper sense also, a child is said to be ‘‘ of one and 
the same (bodily) substance with its mother;’’ or, simply ‘‘ of the 
substance of its mother:’’ for these two pieces of money, and two 
human Beings, are numerically distinct. 

It is evidently most important to keep steadily in view, and to 
explain on proper occasions, these different uses of the word; lest 
men should insensibly slide into error on the most important of all 
subjects, by applying, in the secondary scnse, expressions which 
ought to be understood in the primary and proper.—(See ‘‘ Person.’’) 
Unity is, as might have been expected, liable to corresponding 
ambiguities. 2£.G. Sometimes what the Apostles say concerning 
‘Unity of Spirit’’—of Faith—d&ec. is transferred to Unity of Church- 
Government. 


xviii. PAY.—Jn the strict sense, a person is said to ‘‘ pay,’’ who Pay 
transfers to another what was once his own: in another sense ‘‘ pay’”’ 
is used to denote the mere act of handing over what perhaps never 
was one’s own. In this latter sense a gentleman’s steward or house- 
keeper is said to pay the tradesmen their bills; in the other sense, 
it 1s the master who pays them. 

It is in the secondary or improper sense that an executor is said 
to pay legacies,—a landowner or farmer to pay tithes, &c., since 
the money these hand over to another never was theirs. See ‘‘ Evt- 
DENCE,’ (in vol. of Tracts,) p. 309. 


xix, PERSON,” in its ordinary use at present, invariably implies Person, 
a numerically distinct substance. Each man is one Person, and 
can be but one. It has also a peculiar theological sense, in which 
we speak of the ‘‘three Persons’’ of the blessed Trinity. It was 
probably thus employed by our Divines as a literal, or perhaps 
etymological, rendering of the Latin word ‘‘Persona.’? I am 
inclined to think, however, from the language of Wallis (the Mathe- 
matician and Logician) in the following extract, as well as from that 
of some other of our older writers, that the English word Person 


2% Encyclop. Metrop., p. 774. 
%1 Most of the following observations will apply to the word “ Personality.” 
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was formerly not £0 strictly confined as now, to the sense it bears in 
commou conversation among us. 

‘‘That which makes these expressions’’ (vz. respecting the 
Trinity) ‘‘seem harsh to some of these men, is because they have 
used themselves to fansie that notion only of the word Person, 
according to which three men are accounted to be three persons, and 
these three persons to be three men. But he may consider that 
there is another notion of the word Person, and in common use too, 
wherein the same man may be said to sustain divers persons, and 
those persons to be the same man: that is, the same man as 
sustaining divers capacities. As was said but now of Tully, Zres 
Personas Unus sustineo; meam, adversarii, judicis, And then it 
will seem no more harsh to say, The Three Persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, are one God, than to say, God the Creatour, God 
the Redeemer, and God the Sanctificr, are one God . .... it i8 
much the same thing whether of the two forms we use.’’—Letlera 
on the Trinity, p. 63. 

‘The word Person (persona) is originally a Latin word, and does 
not properly signify a AZan; (so that another person must needs 
imply another man) for then the word J/fomo would have served, 
and they needed not have taker in the word Persona: but rather, 
one so circumstantiated. And the same Aan, if considered in other 
circumstances (considerably different) is reputed another person. 
And that this is the true notion of the word Person, appears by 
those noted phrases, personam iuduere, personam deponere, per- 
sonam agere, aud many the like, in approved Latin authours. Thus 
the same man may at once sustain the Person, of a Aing and a 
father, if he be invested both with regal and paternal authority. 
Now because the King and the Father are for the most part not 
only different persons but different men also, (and the like in other 
cascs) hence it comes to pass that another person is sometimes 
supposed to imply another man; but not always, nor is that the 
proper sense of the word. It is Englished in our dictionaries by 
the state, quality or condition whereby one man differs from another ; 
and so, as the condition alters, the Person alters, though the man 
be the same. 

‘*The hinge of the controversy, is, that notion concerning the 
three somewhats, which the Fathers (who first used it) did intend 
to design by the name Person; so that we are not from the word 
Person to determine what was that Notion; but from that Notion 
which they would express, to determine in what sense the word 
Person is here used,” dc. d&c.—Letter V. in answer to the Arian’s 
Vindication.” 


2 Dr. Wallis’s theological works, con- 
sidering his general celebrity, are won- 
,derfully little known. He seems to have 
been, in his day, one of the ablest Deten- 
dars of the Church’s doctrine, against the 


Arians and Socinians of that period. Of 
course he incurred the censure, not only 
of them, but of all who, though not pro- 
fessedly Arian, gave such an exposition 
of ther doctrine as amounts virtually te 
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What was precisely the notion which these Latin Fathers intended Perron 
to convey, and how far it approached the classical signification of the 
word ‘‘ Persona,’ it may not be easy to determine. But we must 
presume that they did not intend to employ it in what is, now, the 
ordinary sense of the word Person; both because ‘‘ Persona’’ never, 
1 believe, bore that sense in pure Latinity, and also because it is 
evident that, in that sense, ‘‘ three divine Persons’’ would have 
been exactly equivalent to ‘‘ three Gods;’’ a meaning which the 
orthodox always disavowed. 

It is probable that they had nearly the same view with which 
the Greek theologians adopted the word Hypostasis; which seems 
calculated to express ‘‘ that which stands under (2.e. is the Subject 
of) Attributes.’’ They meant, it may be presumed, to guard 
against the suspicion of teaching, on the one hand, that there are 
three Gods, or three Parts of the one God; or, on the other hand, that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are no more than three names,” all, 
of the same signification; and they employed accordingly a term 
which might serve to denote, that, (though divine Attributes belong 
to all and each of these, yet) there are Attributes of each, respec- 
tively, which are not so strictly applicable to either of the others, as 
such; as when, for instance, the Son is called especially the 
** Redcemer,’”’ and the Holy Spirit, the ‘‘ Comforter or Paraclete,’’™ 
&e. The notion thus conveyed is indeed very faint, and imperfect ; 
but is perhaps for that very reason, (considering what Man is, and 
what God is,) the less likely to lead to error. One may convey to 
a blind man a notion of seeiug, correct as far as it goes, and 
instructive to him, though very imperfect: if he form a more full 
and distinct notion of it, his ideas will inevitably be incorrect.—See 
Essay VII. § 5, Second Series.” 

It is perhaps to be regretted that our Divines, in rendering the 
Latin ‘* Persona,’’ used the word Person, whose ordinary sense, in 
the present day at least, differs in a most important point from the 
theological sense, and yet is not so remote from it as to preclude 
all mistake and perplexity. If ‘*‘ Hypostasis,’’ or any other com- 
pletely foreign term had been used instead, no idea at all would 


Tritheism. I beg to be understood how- For some very important remarks on 
ever as not demanding an implicit defer- that signification, see Hinds’s History, 
ence for his, or for any other human and alsoa Serinon on the Name Emman- 
authority, however eminent. We are _ uel in the vol. I lately published. 
taught to ** call noman Master, on earth.” 4% English readers are not usually aware 
But the reference to Dr. Wallis may that the title of ** Paraclete’’ is ever dis- 
serve both to show the use of the word _ tinctly applied to Christ in Scripture, as it 
in his days, and to correct the notion, isin1l Jolin ii. 1, because it is there trans- 
should any have entertained it, that the lated **advocate”’ instead of ** comforter.” 
views of the subject here taken are, in 25 It is worth observing, as a striking 
our Church, any thing novel. instance of the little reliance to be placed 
2% It is possible that some may have on etymology as a guide to the meaning 
used this expression in the very sense ofa word, that °* Hypostasis,”’ ‘“Substan- 
attached by others to the word ** Person;”? _tia,’? and ‘* Understanding,” so widely 
led, in a great degree, by the peculiar different in their sense, correspond in theiz 
signification of ‘‘ Name’ in Scripture. etymology. 
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have been conveyed except that of the explanation given: and thua 
the danger at least of being misled by a word, would have been 
avoided.” 

Our Reformers however did not introduce the word into their 
Catechism; though it has been (I must think, injudiciously) 
employed in some popular expositions of the Catechism, without any 
explanation, or even allusion to its being used in a peculiar sense. 

As it is, the danger of being not merely not understood, but 
misunderstood, should be guarded against most sedulously, by all 
who wish not only to keep clear of error, but to inculcate important 
truth; by seldom or never employing this ambiguous word without 
some explanation or caution. For if we employ, without any such 
care, terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at least 
the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand acquitted on the 
plea of not having directly inculcated error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some infidelity, may be 
traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It is not wonderful 
that some should be led to renounce a doctrine, which, through the 
ambiouity in question, may be represented to them as involving a 
self-contradiction, or as leading to Tritheism ;—that others should 
insensibly slide into this very error ;—or that many more (which I 
know to be no uncommon case) should, for fear of that error, 
deliberately, and on principle, keep the doctrine of the Trinity out 
of their thoughts, as a point of speculative belief, to which they have 
assented once for all, but which they find it dangerous to dwell on; 
though it is in fact the very Faith into which,” by our Lord’s 
appointment, we are baptized. 

Nor should those who do understand, or at least have once 
understood, the ambiguity in question, rest satisfied that they are 
thenceforward safe from all danger in that quarter. It should be 
remembered that the thoughts are habitually influenced, through the 
force of association, by the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any 
word to the mind of those who are not especially on their guard 
against it. Sce ‘ Fallacies,’’ § 5. 

The correctness of a formal and deliberate Confession of Faith, is 
not always, of itself, a sufficient safeguard against error in the 
habitual impressions on the mind, The Romanists flatter themselves 
that they are safe from Idolatry, because they distinctly acknowledge 
the truth, that ‘God only is to be served;’’ viz. with ‘“ Latria;”’ 
though they allow Aporatioy, (‘‘hyperdulia”’ and “ dulia’’) to the 
Virgin and other Saints,—to Images,—and to Relics: to which it has 
been justly replied, that supposing this distinction correct in itself, 
it would be, in practice, nugatory; since the mass of the people 

38 I wish it to be observed, that it isthe circumstance is rather an advantage.—Ses 
ambiguity of the word Person which Essay VI. (Second Series) § 4, Note. 


renders it objectionable; not, its being 27 is_+é éveue, ‘inte the Name;” not 
nowhere employed in Scripture in the «the Name.’ Matt. xxviii. 19. 


. 


technioal sense of theologians; for this 
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must soon (af experience proves) lose sight of it entirely in their Person 
habitual devotions. 

Nor agai is the habitual acknowledgment of One God, of itself a 
sufficient safecuard ; since, from the additional ambiguities of ‘*One’”’ 
and ‘‘ Unity,’’ (noticed in a preceding Article) we may gradually 
fall into the notion of a merely figurative Unity; such as unity of 
substance merely, (see a preceding Article)—Unity of purpose,— 
concert of action, dc., such as is often denoted by the phrase ‘‘ one 
mind.’’ See ‘‘Same,’’ in this Appendix, and ‘ Dissertation,”’ 
Book IV. Ch. V. 

When, however, I speak of the necessity of explanations, the 
reader is requested to keep in mind, that I mean, not explanations 
of the nature of the Deity, but of our own use of words. On the one 
hand we must not content ourselves with merely saving that the 
whole subject is mysterious and must not be too nicely pried into; 
while we neglect to notice the distinction between divine revelations, 
and human explanations of them;—between inquiries into the 
mysteries of the divine nature, and into the mysteries arising from 
the ambiguities of language, and of a language, too, adupted by 
uninspired men, For, whatever Scripture declares, the Christian 
is bound to reccive implicitly, however unable to understand it: but 
to claim an uninquiring assent to expressions of man’s framing, 
(however judiciously framed) without even an attempt to ascertain 
their meaning, is to fall into one of the worst errors of the 
Romanists. 

On the other hand, to require explanations of what God is in 
Himself, is to attempt what is beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, and foreign from the apparent design of Scripture-revela- 
tion; which seems to be, chiefly, if not wholly, to declare to us, (at 
least to insist on among the essential articles of faith,) with a view 
to our practical benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and 
conduct, not so much the intrinsic nature of the Deity, as, what He 
is and does, relatively to us. Scripture teaches us (and our Church- 
Catechism directs our attention to these points) to ‘‘ believe in God, 
who, as the Father, hath made us and all the world,—as the Son, 
hath redeemed us and all mankind,—as the Holy Ghost, sanctifieth 
us, and all the elect people of God.* And this distinction is, as I 
have said, pointed out in the very form of Baptism. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more decidedly established by Scripture,—nothing 
more indistinctly explained (except as far as relates to us) than the 
doctrine of the Trinity;” nor are we perhaps capable, with our 
present faculties, of comprehending it more fully. 

In these matters, our inquiry,—at least our jirst inquiry,—should 

% Hawkin’s Manual, p. 12. Word of God is to be rightly understood: 
#® Compare together, for instance, such Luke i. 35, and John xiv. 9; Jolin xiv. 
passages as the following; tor it is by 16, 18, 26, Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; John xvi. 


comparing Scripture with Scripture, not 7, Colos. ii. 9; Phil. i. 19, 1 Cor. vis 19; 
by dwelling on insulated texts, that the Matt. x. 20, and John xiv. 23. 
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always be, what is revealed: nor, if any one refuses to adopt as an 
article of faith, this or that exposition, should he be understood as 
necessarily maintaining its falsity. For we are sure that there must 
be many truths relative to the Deity, which we have no means of 
ascertaining: nor does it follow that even every truth which can be 
ascertained, must be a part of the essential faith of a Christian. 

And as it is wise to reserve for mature age, such instructions as 
are unsuitable to a puerile understanding, so, it seems the part of a 
like wisdom, to abstain, during this our state of childhood, from 
curious speculations on subjects in which even the ablest of human 
minds can but “see by means of a glass, darkly.” On these, the 
Learned can have no advantage over others; though we are apt to 
forget that any mysterious point inscrutable to Man, as Man,—sur- 
passing the utmost reach of human intcllect,—must be such to the 
learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and to the simple, alike ;— 
that in utter darkness, the strongest sight, and the weakest, are on 
a level. ‘‘ Sir, in these matters,’’ (said one of the most eminent of 
our Reformers, respecting another mysterious point,) ‘‘I am so 
fearful, that I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise, 
than as the Scripture doth as it were lead me by the hand,”’ 

And surely it is much better thus to consult Scripture, and take 
it for a guide, than to resort to it merely for conjirmations, contained 
in detached texts, of the several paris of some System of Theology, 
which the student fixes on as reputed orthodox, and which is in 
fact made the guide which he permits to ‘‘ lead him by the hand;”’ 
while passages culled out from various parts of the Sacred Writings 
in subserviency to such system, are formed into what may be called 
an anagram of Scripture: and then, by reference to this system as 
a standard, each doctrine or discourse is readily pronounced Ortho- 
dox, or Socinian, or Arian, or Sabellian, or Nestorian, &c.; and all 
this, on the ground that the theological scheme which the student 
has adopted, is supported by Scripture. The materials indeed are 
the stones of the Temple; but the budding constructed with them is 
a fabric of human contrivance. If instead of this, too common, 
procedure, students would fairly search the Scriptures with a view 
not merely to defend their opinions, but to form them,—not merely 
for arguments, but for truth,—keeping human expositions to their 
own proper purposes [See Essay V1. First Series, ] and not allowing 
these to become, practically, a standard,—if, in short, they were as 
honestly desirous to be on the side of Scripture, as they naturally 
are to have Scripture on their side, how much sounder, as well as 
more charitable, would their conclusions often be! 

With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded to, many 
theologians, even of those who lived near, and indeed during, the 
Apostolical times, seem to have been alike chargeable, widely as 
they differed in respect of the particular explanations adopted by 
eacn ; 
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‘** Unus utrique Persotis, 
Error; sed variis illudit partibus.” 


And it is important to remember,—what we are very liable to lose 
sight of—-the circumstance, that, not only there arose grievous errors 
during the time of the Apostles, and consequently such were likely 
to exist in the times immediately following, but also that when these 
inspired guides were removed, there was no longer the same 
infallible authority to decide what was error. In the absence of 
such a guide, some errors might be received as orthodox, and some 
sound doctrines be condemned as heterodox. 

The Guostics” introduced a theory of ons, or successive emana- 
tions from the divine ‘‘ Pleroma”’ or Fulness; one of whom was 
Christ, and became incarnate in the man Jesus.) The Sabellians 
arc reported to have described Christ as bearing the same relation 
to the Father, as the illuminating (@wz7:xcv) quality docs to the 
Sun; while the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming quality 
(deamcv): or again, the Three as corresponding to the Body, Soul, 
and Spirit, of a man; or again, to Substance,—Thought or Reason, 
—and Will or Action. The Arians again represented: the Son and 
the Lfoly Spirit, as created Beings, but with a certain imparted 
divinity. The Nestorians and Eutychians gave opposite, but equally 
fanciful and equally presumptuous explanations of the Incarnation, 
&e. de. 

Nor were those who were accounted orthodox, altogether exempt 
from the same fault of presumptuous speculation. ‘* Who,”’ says 
Chrysostom, ‘‘was he to whom God said, Let us make man? who 
but he... .. the Son of God?”’ And Epiphanius, on the same 
passage, says, ‘‘ This is the language of God to his Word.’’ Each 
of these writers, it may be observed, in representing God (under 
that title) as addressing Himself to the Son as to a distinct Being 
previously to the birth of Jesus on earth, approaches very closely to 
the Arian view. And Justin Martyr, in a similar tone, expressly 
speaks of God as ‘‘ One, not in number, but in judgment or 
designs.’’* I will not say that such passages as these may not be 
so interpreted as to exclude every form of tritheism; but it is a 
dangerous thing, to use (and that, not in the heat of declamation, 
but in a professed exposition) language of such a nature that it is a 
mere chance whether it may not lead into the most unscriptural 
errors. If the early writers had not been habitually very incautious 
in this point, that could hardly have taken place which is recorded 
respecting the council held at Rimini, (a.pD. 360) in which a Confes- 


80 Of these, and several other ancient intomany different sects, teaching various 
heretics, we have no accounts but those modifications of the same absurdities.— 
of their opponents; which however we See Burton’s Bumpion Lectures. 


May presume to contain more or less of B2 Ovreg so. 2 + Ytvemmeped og sds, Ertcog 
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31 These heretics appear to have split 
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sion of Faith was agreed upon, which the Arians soon after boasted 
of as sanctioning their doctrine, and ‘the Church,’’ we are told, 
‘‘ was astonished to find itself unexpectedly become Arian.’ ® 

The fact is, that numberless writers, both of those who were, and 
who were not, accounted heretics, being displeased, and justly, with 
one another’s explanations of the mode of existence of the Deity, 
instead of taking warning aright from the errors of their neighbours, 
sought, each, the remedy, in some other explanation instead, con- 
cerning matters unrevealed and inexplicable by man. They found 
nothing to satisfy a metaphysical curiosity in the brief and indistinct, 
though decisive, declarations of Scripture, that ‘* God was in Christ, 
reconciling the World unto Himself ;’’—that ‘‘in Him dwelleth all 
the Fulness of the Godhead, bodily ;’’—that ‘‘it is God that worketh 
in us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ;’’—that if we 
‘keep Christ’s saying, He dwelleth in us, and we, in Him ;’’—that 
‘if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ;’’"—and 
that ‘the Lord is the Spirit,” &c.* They wanted something more 
full, and more philosophical, than all this; and their theology 
accordingly was ‘spoiled, through philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the World, and not 
after Christ.’’ Ilostile as they were to each other, the grand 
mistake in principle was common to many in all parties. 

And in later ages the Schoolmen kept up the same Spirit, and 
even transmitted it to Protestants. ‘‘ Theology teaches,” (says a 
passage in a Protestant work) ‘‘ that there is in God, one Essence, 
two Processions, three Persons, four Relations, five Notions, and 
the Circumincession, which the Greeks call Perichoresis.””..... 
What follows is still more to my purpose; but I cannot bring 
myself to transcribe any further. ‘‘ Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge ?”’ 

But the substance of great part of what I have been saying, has 
been expressed in better language than mine, in a late work, which 
displays no ordinary ability—Mr. Douglas’s Errors regarding 
Lieligion. 

‘The radical mistake in all these systems, whether heretical or 
orthodox, which have embroiled mankind in so many scandalous 
disputes, and absurd and pernicious opinions, proceeds from the 
disposition so natural in man of being wise above what is written. 
They are not satisfied with believing a plain declaration of the 
Saviour, ‘I and the Father are one.’ They undertake with the 
utmost presumption and folly to explain in what manner the Father 
and the Son are one; but man might as well attempt to take 
up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endeavour, by his 
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narrow understanding, to commprehend the manner of the Divine Persun 
existence.” .... P. 50. 

‘‘ Heresies, however, are not confined to the heterodzx, While 
the Arians and Semi-Arians were corrupting the truth by every 
subtilty of argument and ingenious perversion of terms, the 
orthodox all the while were dogmatizing about the Divine nature 
with a profusion of words which either had no meaning, or were 
gross mistakes, or inapplicable metaphors when applied to the 
infinite and spiritual existence of God. And not content with using 
such arguments against the heretics as generally produced a new 
heresy without refuting the former one, as soon as they obtained 
the power, they expelled them from the Roman empire, and sent 
them with all the zeal which persecution confers, and which the 
orthodox, from their prosperity, had lost, to spread every variety 
of error amongst the nations of the barbarians. 

‘* Orthodoxy was become a very nice affair, from the rigour of its 
terms, and the perplexity of its creed, and very unlike the highway 
for the simple, which the Gospel presents. A slip in a single 
expression was enough to make a man a heretic. The use or 
omission of a single word occasioned a new rent in Christianity. 
Kvery heresy produced a new creed, and every creed a new heresy. 
» « « « » Never does human folly and learned ignorance appear in 
a more disgusting point of view than in these disputes of Christians 
amongst themselves; nor does any study appear so well calculated 
to foster infidelity as the history of Christian sects, unless the 
reader be guided by light from above, and carefully distinguish the 
doctrines of the Bible from the miserable disputes of pretended 
Christians.’ —P. 53. 

To discuss this important subject more fully (or perhaps indeed 
as fully as it has been here treated of) is hardly suitable to a 
logical work; and yet the importance of attending to the ambignity 
I have now been considering, cannot be duly appreciated, without 
offering some remarks on the subject-matter with which that 
ambiguity is connected; and such remarks again, if scantily and 
imperfectly developed, are open to cavil or mistake. I must take 
the liberty therefore of referring the reader to such works, (in 
addition to those already mentioned) both my own, and those of 
others, as contain something of a fuller statement of the same 
views, It may be added, that the views I have taken derive 
confirmation, now that they have been so long before the public, 
from the total absence (to the best of my knowledge) of all attempts 
at refutation; especially when considered in conjunction with the 
strong objection to them which is felt by some. £.G. I have seen, 
in an argumentative work, a warning given to the reader against 
this very Article (by name) as containing very erroneous doctrine ; 
of which, however, no refutation at all is subjomed; which one 
cannot but suppose any writer would have done, who had ever 
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thought of, or heard of, any, even plausible, arguments against the 
doctrines censured.—See Essays, (First Series,) Essay II. § 4, and 
Essays IV. and V.;—Second Series, Essay VI. § 2, p. 199; VII. 
§ 3; and IX. § 1,—Third Series, Essay IT. § 1. Archibishop 
King’s Sermon on Predestination, &c., and Encyclop. Metropol. 
History, Chap. XXVII. p. 589, and Chap. XXXIV. p. 740. 


xx. POSSIBLE.—This word, like the others of kindred mean- 
ing, relates sometimes to contingency, sometimes to power or liberty; 
and these two senses are frequently confounded. In the first sense 
we say, €.g. “it is possible this patient may recover,’’. not meaning, 
that it depends on Ais choice; but that we are not sure whether the 
event will not be such. In the other sense it is ‘‘ possible’’ to the 
best man to violate every rule of morality; since if it were out of 
his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no moral goodness 
in the case; though we are quite sure that such never will be his 
choice. —See ‘* IMPOSSIBLE.”’ 


xxi, PREACH.—The word ‘ preach’’ has ‘‘ so much slid from 
its original sense of proclaiming as a herald, as to obscure the sense 
of every passage in which the preaching of the gospel,—(xnedrress 
0 eveyytaiov,)—literally, ‘proclaiming the good tidings,’ occurs. 
The sacred writers constantly preserve the distinction between 
‘preaching’ and ‘ teaching ;’—‘ announcing,’ ‘ giving information 
of an event;’ and giving instruction to believers. And our trans- 
lators have also, almost always, adlicred to this distinction; though 
the word ‘ preach,’ having in grcat measure acquired, in their time, 
its secondary sense, there 1s one passage in which they inadvertently 
so employ it. When the disciples were assembled at Troas, ‘to 
break bread, Paul preached unto them, and as Paul was long preach- 
ing, the young man EKutychus fell down from a window, and was 
taken up dead: the word dcargyouévos Should have been rendered ‘dis- 
coursing.’ To disciples, he did not, in the strict sense, preach. So 
also it is not our business, in the strict sense, to ‘ preach the gospel,’ 
except to any who, from their tender years, or from neglected 
education, have never had the glad tidings announced to them of 
God’s giving his Son for our salvation. Our ordinary occupation is not 
to preach (xnevrresv) but (d:deexesv) to teach men how to understand 
the Scriptures, and to apply them to their lives.”—Discourse 
ee to ‘* Essays on the Dangers to Christian Faith.”’-—Pp. 

» 400. 


xxii, PRIEST.—See ‘‘ Dissertation,” Book IV. Ch. IV. § 2. 
Etymologically, the word answers to Presbyter, z.e. Elder, in the 
Christian Church, or Jewish Synagogue ;* and is often applied to 


% See Vitringaon the Synagogue. The this valuable work, is an important addi- 
abridged translation, by Mr. Bernard, of _ tion to our theological literature, 
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the second order of Christian Ministers at the present day. But it Prost 
is remarkable that it never occurs in this sense, in our translation of 

the Scriptures: the word zesBvrego¢ being always rendered by 
Elder; and its derivative, Priest, always given as the translation of 
‘Ieeed;, This latter is an office assigned to none under the Gospel- 
scheme, except the ONE great High Priest, of whom the Jewish 
Priests were types, and who offered a sacrifice (that being the most 
distinguishing office of a Priest in the sense of ‘Ieged;) which is the 

only one under the Gospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from confounding 
together the two senses of the word Priest, and thence, the two 
ottices themselves, 

I have enlarged accordingly on this subject in a Sermon, delivered 
before the University of Oxford, and subjoined to the last edition of 
the Bampton Lectures. See also Hssays, Third Serics, Essay IT. 


xxiii, REASON.—This word is liable to many ambiguities, of Reason. 
which I propose to notice only a few of the most important. Some- 
times it is used to signify all the intellectual powers collectively ; in 
which sense it can hardly be said to be altogether denied to brutes; 
since several of what we reckon intellectual processes in the human 
mind, are evidently such as some brutes are capable of. 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote those intellec- 
tual powers exclusively in which Man differs from brutes; though 
what these are no one has been able precisely to define. The 
employment at will of the faculty of Abstraction secms to be 
the principal; that being, at least, principally concerned in the use 
of Language. The Moral Faculty, or power of distinguishing right 
from wrong, (which appears also to be closely connected with 
Abstraction, without which it could not exist) is one of which brutes 
are destitute; but then Dr. Paley and some other ethical writers 
deny it to Man also. The description given by that author of our 
discernment of good and bad conduct, (viz. as wholly dependent on 
expectation of reward and punishment,) would in a great degree 
apply to many of the brute-creation; especially the more intelligent 
of domestic animals, as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, how- 
ever, that some writers speak of ‘‘ Reason’’ as enabling us to judge 
of virtue and vice; not, as Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of 
Rhetoric has understood them, in the sense of the power of argu- 
mentation. 

Reason, however, is often used for the Faculty of carrying on the 
‘third operation’ of the mind; wiz. Reasoning, or Ratiocination. 
And it is from inattention to this ambiguity, (which has been 
repeatedly noticed in the course of the foregoing treatise,) that some 
have treated of Logic as the art of rightly employing the mental | 
faculties in general. 

Reason is also employed to signify the Premiss or Premises of an 
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Argument; especially the Minor-Premiss; and it is from Reason in 
this sense that the word ‘‘ Reasoning”’ is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a Cause; as when we 
say, in popular language, that the ‘* Reason of an eclinse of the sun 
is, that the moon is interposed between it and the earth.”’ This 
should be strictly called the cause. On the other hand, ‘‘ Because” 
(i.e. ** by-Cause’’) is used to introduce either the Physical Cause or 
the Logical proof: and ‘‘ Therefore,” ‘‘ Hence,’’ ‘Since,’ ‘ Fol- 
low,’’ ‘‘ Consequence,’’ and many other kindred words, have a 
corresponding ambiguity: e.g. ‘‘ the ground is wet, because it has 
rained ;’’ or ‘‘it has rained, and hence the ground is wet;’’ this is 
the assignment of the cause: again, ‘‘it has rained, because the 
ground is wet;’’ “the ground is wet, and therefore it has rained :” 
this is assigning the logical proof; the wetness of the ground is the 
cause, not of the rain having fallen, but of our knowing that it has 
fallen, And this probably it is that has led to the ambiguous use 
in all languages of almost all the words relating to these two pointe. 
It is an ambiyuity which has produced incalculable confusion of 
thought, and from which it is the harder to escape, on account of 
its extending to those very forms of expression which are introduced 
in order to clear it up. 

What adds to the confusion is, that the Cause is often employed 
as a Proof of the Effect: as when we infer, from a great fall of 
rain, that there is, or will be, a flood; which is at once the physical 
Effect, and the logical Conclusion. The ease is just reversed, when 
from o flood we infer that the rain has fallen. 

The more attention any one bestows on this ambiguity, the more 
extensive and important its results will appear.—sSee Book 1. § 2. 
See also Rhetoric, Book I. 


xxiv. REGENERATION.—This word is employed by some 
Divines to signify the actual new life and character which ought to 
distinguish the Christian; by others, a release from a state of con- 
demmnation :—a reconciliation to God—adoption as his children, &c.,”! 
which is a necessary preliminary to the entrance on such a state; 
(but which, unhappily, is uot invariably followed by it:) and these 
are, of course, as different things as a grain of seed sown, and ‘the 
full corn in the ear.’’ 

Much controversy has taken place as to the time at which, and 
the circumstances under which, “ Regeneration” takes place ; the 
greater part of which may be traced to this ambiguity. 


xxv. SAME (as well as “One,” ‘Identical,’’ and other words 


aS See Fallacies oe Non causa 99 66 ; 
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derived from them) is used frequently in a sense very different from same. 
its primary one; (as applicable to a single object;) viz. it is 
employed to denote great similarity. When several objects are 
undistinguishably alike, One single description will apply equally to 
any of them; and thence they are said to be all of one and the same 
nature, appearance, d&c.: as é.g. when we say, ‘‘ this house is built 
of the same stone with such another,’’ we only mean that the stones 
are undistinguishable in their qualities; not that the one building was 
pulled down, and the other constructed with the materials. Whereas 
Sameness, in the primary sense, does not even necessarily imply 
Similarity; for if we say of any man that he is greatly altered 
since such a time, we understand, and indeed imply by the very 
expression, that he is One person, though different in several 
qualities; else it would not be Ae. It is worth observing also that 
‘‘Same,”’ in the secondary sense, admits, according to popular 
usage, of degrees: we speak of two things being nearly the same, 
but not entirely; personal identity does not admit of degrees. 
Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the error of Realism 
than inattention to this ambiguity. When several persons are said 
to have One and the same opinion—thought—or idea,—many men, 
overlooking the true simple statement of the case, which is, that 
they are all thinking alike, look for something more abstruse and 
mystical, and imagine there must be some One Thing, in the 
primary sense, though not an individual, which is present at once 
in the mind of each of these persons: and thence readily sprung 
Plato’s theory of Ideas; each of which was, according to him, one 
real, eternal object, existing entire and complete in each of the 
Individual objects that are known by one name. Hence, first in 
poetical mythology, and ultimately, perhaps, in popular belief, 
Fortune, Liberty, Prudence, (Minerva,) a Boundary, (Terminus,) 
and even the Mildew of Corn, (Rubigo,) &c., became personified, 
deified, and represented by Statues; somewhat according to the 
process which is deseribed by Swift, in his humorous manner, in 
speaking of Zeal, (in the Tale of a Tub,) ‘‘how from a notion it 
became a word, and from thence, in a hot summer, ripened into a 
tangible Substance.”’ We find Seneca thinking it necessary gravely 
to combat the. position of some of his Stoical predecessors, ‘‘ that 
the Cardinal Virtues are Animals;’’ while the Hindoos of the 
present day, from observing the similar symptoms which are known 
by the name of Small-pox, and the communication of the like from 
one patient to another, do not merely call it (as we do) one disease, 
but believe (if we may credit the accounts given) that the Smali-pox 
is a Goddess, who becomes incarnate in each infected patient. All 
these absurdities are in fact but the extreme and ultimate point of 
of Realism.—See Dissertation, Book TV. Chap. V. 


xxvi. SIN, in its ordinary acceptation, means some actual Suv 
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transgression, in thought, word, or deed, of the moral law, or of 
a positive divine precept. It has also, what may be called, a 
theological sense, in which it is used for that sinfulness or frailty, 
—that liability, or proneness, to transgression, which all men 
inherit from our first parents, and which is commonly denominated 
‘‘ original ’’ Sin;* in which sense we find such expressions as ‘‘ in 
Sin hath my Mother conceived me.’’ The word seems also to be 
still further transferred, to signify the state of condemnation itself, 
in which the children of Adam are ‘‘by nature born,’’ in consequence 
of this sinful tendency in them: (or, according to some divines, in 
consequence of the very guilt of Adam’s offence being actually 
imputed to each individual of his posterity.”) It must be in the 
sense of a ‘state of condemnation,’’ that our Church, in her office 
for Infant Baptism, speaks of ‘‘ remission of Sins,’’ with reference to 
a child, which is no moral agent: ‘‘ following the innocency of 
children,”’ (i.e. of actual Sin) being mentioned within a few sentences. 
And as it is plain that actual Sin cannot, in the former place, be 
meant, 80, neither can it be, in this place, man’s proneness to Sin: 
since the baptismal office would not pray for, and hold out a 
promise of *‘release” and ‘‘remission” of that Qpévnea oapxds which, 
according to the Article, ‘‘ remains even in the regenerate.”’ 

Though all Theologians probably are aware of these distinctions, 
yet much confusion of thought has resulted from their not being 
always attended to. 
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xxvii, SINCERITY and SINCERE, have a twofold meaning of 
great moral importance. Sincerity is often used to denote mere 
‘‘reality of conviction ;'—that a man actually believes what he 
professes to believe. Sometimes again it 1s used-to denote ‘* wnbi- 
assed conviction ;’’ or at least an earnest endeavour to shake off all 
prejudices, and all undue influence of wishes and passions on the 
judement, and to decide impartially. 

It is in this latter sense that ‘‘ sincerity” is justly regarded as so 
commendable a quality, that many and great errors are reckoned 
pardonable in proportion as a man has earnestly and sincerely 
endeavoured to ascertain what is right and true: while he who has 
net acted thus, but has allowed himself to be biassed by self-interest 


$8 Of the degree of this depravity of our 
Nature, various accounts are given; some 
representing it as amounting to a total 
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or passion, deserves no credit for the ‘‘ sincerity”’ (¢.e. reality) of his sincerity 
conviction, even if it should happen to be im itself a right one. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the only influence of 
interest, party spirit, or other improper motives is to induce men 
to make professions contrary to their real conviction. But “a 
gift,” as the Scriptures express it, ‘‘ blinds the eyes.’” Not only 
the outward profession but the real convictions of the judgment are 
liable to be biassed by such motives. In fact ‘‘ sincerity’’ in this 
sense will usually be the last stage of depravity: as Aristotle has 
remarked in respect of the character of the ‘Axéaaeros,—the man 
who from long indulgence in vice has so corrupted his principles as 
to feel no disapprobation of it. It is notorious that liars often bring 
themselves by continual repetition to ‘‘ credit their own lie.’’“ 
And universally any one who persists in what is wrong, and in 
seeking excuses to justify it, will usually in time succeed it 
deceiving himself into the belief that it is right," and thus warping 
his conscience. 

Yet the credit due to the one kind of conscientious Sincerity is 
often (partly through this ambiguity) bestowed on the other. But 
it makes all the difference whether you pursue a certain course 
because you judge tt right, or judge it to be right because you pursue 
it ;—whether you follow your conscience a8 one follows a guide, or 
as one follows the horses in a carriage, while he himself guides them 
according to his will. 


xxviii. TENDENCY.—“ The doctrine, as mischievous as it is, [ Tendency 
conceive unfounded, that since there is a tendency in population to 
increase faster than the means of subsistence, hence, the pressure 
of population against subsistence may be expected to become greater 
and greater in each successive generation, (unless new and extra- 
ordinary remedies are resorted to,) and thus to produce a progressive 
diminution of human welfare ;—this doctrine, which some maintain, 
in defiance of the fact that all civilized countries have a greater 
proportionate amount of wealth, (in other words, a smaller popula- 
tion, in proportion to the means of subsistence) now, than formerly, 
—may be traced chiefly to an undetected ambiguity in the word 
‘tendency,’ which forms a part of the middle term of the argument. 
By a ‘tendency’ towards a certain result is sometimes meant, ‘ the 
existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded, would produce 
that result.” In this sense it may be said, with truth, that the earth, 
or any other body moving round a centre, has a tendency to fly off 
at a tangent; 7.¢. the centrifugal force operates in that direction, 
though it is controlled by the centripetal; or, again, that man has a 
greater tendency to fall prostrate than to stand erect; 7.e. the 
attraction of gravitation and the position of the centre of gravity, 
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are such that the least breath of air would overset him, but for the 
voluntary exertion of muscular force: and, again, that population 
has a tendency to increase beyond subsistence; 2.e. there are in man 
propensities, which, if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

‘‘ But sometimes, again, ‘a tendency towards a certain result’ is 
understood to mean ‘the existence of such a state of things that 
that result may be expected to take place.’ Now it is in these two 
senses that the word is used, in the two premises of the argument 
in question, But in this latter sense, the earth has a preater 
tendency to remain in its orbit than to fly off from it; man has a 
areater tendency to stand erect than to fall prostrate; and (as may 
be proved by comparing a more barbarous with a more civilized 
period in the history of any Country) in the progress of society, 
subsistence has a tendency to increase at a greater rate than popu- 
lation; or at least with a continually diminishing inferiority. In 
this Country, for instance, much as our population has increased 
within the last five centuries, it yet bears a far less ratio to subsis- 
tence (though still a much greater than could be wished) than it did 
five hundred years ago.” But many of the writers I have alluded 
to seem to have confounded ‘‘ an excess of increase’ with ‘‘ an 
increase of the excess.” 


THEREFORE.—See *‘ Reason,’’ and ‘* Wuy,”’ 


xxix. TRUTII, in the strict logical sense, applies to proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else; and consists in the conformity of the 
declaration made to the actual state of the case; agreeably to 
Aldrich’s definition of a ‘ true’’ proposition—vera est, que quod 
res est dicit. 

It would be an advantage if the word Trueness or Verity could 
be introduced and employed in this sense, since the word Truth is 
80 often used to denote the ‘‘true’’ Proposition itself. ‘ What I 
tell you is the Zruth; the Truth of what I say shall be proved ;’’ the 
term is here used in these two senses; v7z., in the ‘‘ concrete,’ and 
in the ‘abstract’’ sense. In like manner Falsehood is often 
opposed to truth in both these senses; being commonly used to 
signify the quality of a false proposition. But as we have the word 
falsity, which properly denotes this, I have thought it best, in a 
scientific treatise, always to employ it for that purpose. 

In its etymological sense, Truth signifies that which the speaker 
‘‘trows,’’ or believes to be the fact. The etymology of the word 
AAHOFS seems to be similar; denoting non-concealment. In this 
sense it is opposed to a Lie; and may be called Moral, as the other 
may Logical, Truth. A witness, therefore, may comply with his 


oat to speak the Truth, though it so happen that he is mistaken in 
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some particular of his evidence, provided he is fully convinced that Truth 
the thing is as he states it. 

Truth is not unfrequently applied, in loose and inaccurate lan- 
guage, to arguments; where the proper expression would be ‘‘ cor- 
rectness,’” ‘* conclusivenesa,’’ or ‘ validity.’ 

Truth, again, is often used in the sense of Reality, TO ON. 
People speak of the Truth or Falsity of facts; properly speaking, 
they are either real or fictitious: it is the statement that is ‘‘ true ”’ 
or ‘‘false.”’ The ‘‘true’’ cause of any thing, is a common expres- 
sion; meaning ‘‘ that which may with Truth be assigned as the 
cause.’ The senses of Falsehood correspond. 

+“ Truth”’ in this sense, of ‘‘reality,’’ 1s also opposed to shadows 
—types—pictures, &c. Thus, ‘ the Law was given by Moses, but 
grace and ‘truth’ came by Jesus Christ:’’ for the Law had only a 
‘* shadow of good things to come.”’ 

The present is an ambiguity of which advantage has been often 
taken—through a deficiency either in candour or in clearness of 
thought—in advocating the claims of the Romish Church; the 
ambiguity of the word Church (which sec) lending its aid to the 
fallacy. ‘‘ Even the Protestants,’ they say, ‘‘ dare not deny ours 
to be a ‘true Church;’ now there can be but ‘one true Church:’”’ 
(which they support by those passages of Scripture which relate to 
the collective Body of Christians in all those several Societies which 
also are called in Scripture, Churches ;) ‘‘ ours thérefore must be the 
true Church; if you forsake us, you forsake the tryéA and the 
Church, and consequently shut yourself out from the promises of the 
Gospel.’’ Those who are of a logical and accurate turn of mind 
will easily perceive that the sense in which the Romish Church is 
admitted by her opponents to be a true Church, is that of reality ;— 
it is a real, not a pretended Church ;—it may be truly said to be a 
Church. The sense in which the concession 1s sometimes made use 
of, is that of a Church teaching true doctrines; which was never 
conceded to the Church of Rome by Protestants; who hold, that a 
Church may err without ceasing to be a Church. 

‘‘The Church is one,“ then, not, as consisting of One Society, 
but because the various societies or Churches were then modelled, 
and ought still to be so, on the same principlas; and because they 
enjoy common privileges,—one Lord, one Spirit, one baptism. 
Accordingly, the Holy Ghost, through his agents the Apostles, has 
not left any detailed account of the formation of any Christian 
society; but He has very distinctly markod the great principles on 
which all were to be founded, whatever distinctions may exist amongst 
them. In short, the foundation of the Church by the Apostles was 
net analogous to the work of Romulus or Solon ; it was not, properly, 
the foundation of Christian societies which occupied them, but the 
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Trath. | establishment of the principles on which Christians in all ages might 
form societies for themselves. 

‘“The above account is sufficiently established even by the mere 
negative circumstance of the absence of all mention in the Sacred 
Writings of any one Society on earth, having a Government and 
officers of its own, and recognized as the Catholic or Universal 
Church: especially when it is considered that the frequent mention 
of the particular Churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, Corinth, 
&c.—of the Seven Churches in Asia,—and of ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ which Paul had founded, would have rendered unavoidable 
the notice of the One Church (had there been any such) which bore 
rule over all the rest, either as its subjects, or as provincial depart- 
ments of it.” 


Unity. UNITY.—See ‘* Ong.” 
‘Whenoe. WHENCE.—See ‘* Wuy,”’ and ‘‘ Reason.” 


Why? xxx, WHY ?—As an interrogative, this word is employed in three 
senses: viz. ‘‘ By what proof 2”? (or Reason.) ‘‘ From what Cause?”’ 
‘For what purpose ~’’ ‘This last is commonly called the ‘ final 
cause.” E.G. ‘ Why is this prisoner guilty of the crime?”’ ‘ Why 
does a stone fall to the earth?’’ ‘* Why did you go to London?” 
Much confusion has arisen from not distinguishing these different 
inquiries. See REASON. 


N.B. As the words which follow are all of them connected 
together in their significations, and as the explanations of their 
ambiguities have been furnished by the kindness of the Professor of 
Political Economy, it seemed advisable to place them by themselves, 
and in the order in which they appeared to him most naturally to 
arrange themselves. 


Terms of The foundation of Political Economy being a few general proposi- 

Political : : oS 

Economy. tions deduced from observation or from consciousness, and generally 
admitted as soon as stated, it might have been expected that there 
would be as little difference of opinion among Political-Economists 
as ouep Mathematicians; that, being agreed in their premises, 
they could not differ in their conclusions, but through some error in 
reasoning, 80 palpable as to be readily detected. And if they had 
possessed a vocabulary of general terms as precisely defined as the 
mathematical, this would probably have been the case. But as the 


t 
 ** Essays on the Dangers,” &c. Note A. pp. 169, 170. 
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terms of this Science are drawn from common discourse, and seldom Terms of 
earefully defined by the writers who employ them, hardly one of Moonen 
them has any settled and invariable meaning, and their ambiguities 
are perpetually overlooked. The principal terms are only seven: 


viz, VALUE, WEALTH, LaBour, CAPITAL, RENT, WacEs, PROFITS. 


I, VALUE. As value is the only relation with which Political Value 
Economy is conversant, we might expect all Economists to be agreed 
as to its meaning. There is no subject as to which they are less 
agreed, 

The popular, and far the most convenient, use of the word, is to 
signify the capacity of being given and received in exchange. So 
defined, it expresses a relation. The value of any one thing must 
consist in the several quantities of all other things which can be 
obtained in exchange for it, and never can remain fixed for an 
instant, Most writers admit the propriety of this definition at the 
outset, but they scarcely ever adhere to it. 

Adam Smith defines Value to mean either the utility of a par- 
ticular object, or the power of purchasing other goods which the 
possession of that object conveys. The first he calls ‘‘ Value in 
use,’ the second ‘‘ Value in exchange.’’ But he soon afterwards 
says, that equal quantities of labour at all times and places are of 
equal Value to the labourer, whatever may be the quantity of goods he 
receives in return for them; and that labour never varies in its own 
Value. It is clear that he affixed, or thought he had affixed, some 
other meaning to the word; as the first of these propositions is contra- 
dictory, and the second false, whichever of his two definitionswe adopt. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam Smith’s 
definition of Value in exchange. But in the greater part of his 
‘* Principles of Political Economy,”’ he uses the word as synonymous 
with Cost: and by this one ambiguity has rendered his great work 
a long enigma, 

Mr. Malthus“ defines Value to be the power of purchasing. In 
the very next page he distinguishes absolute from relative value, a 
distinction contradictory to his definition of the term, as expressive 
of a relation. 

Mr. M‘Culloch® distinguishes between real and exchangeable, 
or relative value. And in his nomenclature, the exchangeable, or 
relative, Value of a commodity, consists in its capacity of purchas- 
ing; its real Value in the quantity of labour required for its pro- 
duction or appropriation. 

All these differences appear to arise from a confusion of cause 
and effect. Having decided that commodities are Valuable in pro- 
portion to the labour they have respectively cost, it was natural to 
call that labour their Value. 


46“ Measure of Value,” p. 1. 
47 “ Principles of Political Economy,” Part ITT, sect. 1. 


Wealth, 
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2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined Wealth to be ‘‘ ull 
that man desires.” Mr. Malthus, ‘ those material objects which 
are necessary, useful, or agreeable.” Adam Smith confines the 
term to that portion of the results of land and labour which is 
capable of being accumulated. The French Economists, to the 
net product of land. Mr. M‘Culloch® and M. Storch,” to those 
material products which have exchangeable value; according to 
Colonel Torrens® it consists of articles which possess utility, and 
are produced by some portion of voluntary effort. M. Say” divides 
wealth into natural and social, and applies the latter term to 
whatever is susceptible of exchange. It will be observed that 
the principal difference between these definitions consists in the 
admission or rejection of the qualifications ‘‘ exchangeable,” and, 
‘* material,” ® 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no more 
than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth to the mercantile 
system. In common language, to grow rich is to get money; to 
diminish in fortune is to lose money: a rich man is said to have a 
great deal of money; @ poor man, very little: and the terms Wealth 
and Money are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence 
of these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smith) all the 
different uations of Kurope have studied every means of accumu- 
lating gold and silver in their respective countries. This they have 
attempted by prohibiting the exportation of money, and by giving 
bounties on the exportation, and imposing restrictions on the impor- 
tation, of other commodities, in the hope of producing what has 
been called a ‘favourable balance of trade;’’ that is, a trade in 
which, the imports being always of less value than the exports, the 
difference is paid in money. A conduct as wise as that of a trades- 
man who should part with his goods only for money; and instead 
of employing their price in paying his workmen’s wages, or replac- 
ing his stock, should keep it for ever in his till, The attempt to 
force such a trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it could have 
been obtained, would have been mischievous. But the results have 
been fraud, punishment, aud poverty at home, and discord and war 
without. It has made nations consider the Wealth of their cus- 
tomers a source of loss instead of profit; and an advantageous 


“ Principles of Political Economy,” 


4 **Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica,”’ Vol. VI. p. 217. 

60 “Cours d’Economie Politique,” 
Tome I. p.91. Paris edit. 

61 ** Production of Wealth,” p. 1. 

68° Traité d’Economie Pol.” Liv. II. 
Chap. IT. 

53 ‘* In many cases, where an exchange 
really takes piace, the tact is liable (till 
the attention is called to it) to be over- 
looked, in vonsequence of our not seeing 


any actual transfer from hand to hand of 
a material object. For instance, when 
the copyright of a book is sold to a book- 
seller, the article transferred is not the 
mere paper covered with writing, but the 
exclusive rsdn of printing and pub- 
lishing. It is plain, however, on a mo- 
ment’s thought, that the transaction is as 
real an exchange, as that which takes 
place between the bookseller and his 
customers who buy copies of the work.” 
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market a curse instead of a blessing. By inducing them to refuse wealth 
to profit by the peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, 
possessed by their neighbours, it has forced them in a great measure 

to give up their own. It has for centuries done more, and perhaps 

for centuries to come will dd more, to retard the improvement of 
Europe than all other causes put together. 


3. LABOUR.—The word Labour signifies both the act of labour- Laboun 
ing, and the result of that act. It is used in the first sense when 
we talk of the wages of labour; in the second when we talk of 
accumulated labour. When used to express the act of labouring, 
it may appear to have a precise sense, but it is still subject to 
some ambiguity. Say’s definition™ is ‘‘ action suivie, dirigée vers un 
bat ;’’ Storch’s,” ‘* V’action des facultés humaines dirigée vers un bit 
utile.’’ These definitions include a walk taken for the purposes of 
health, and even the exertions of an agreeable converser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own economists in 
general, is the want of definitions. There is, perhaps, no definition 
of Labour by any British Economist. If Adam Smith had framed 
one, he would probably have struck out his ecclebrated distinction 
between ‘‘ productive’ and ‘‘ unproductive’ labourers; for it is 
difficult to conceive any definition of Labour which will admit the 
epithet ‘‘ unproductive’’ to be applied to any of its subdivisions, 
excepting that of misdirected labour. On the other hand, if Mr. 
M‘Culloch or Mr. Mill had defined Labour they would scarcely have 
applied that term to the growth of a tree, or the improvement of 
wine in a cellar. 


4, CAPITAL.—This word, as might have been expected, from Capital. 
the complexity of the notions which it implies, has been used in 
very different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general meaning 
which he attached to it will however appear from his enumeration of 
its species. He divides it® into Fixed and Circulating: including in 
the first what the capitalist retains, in the second what he parts 
with. Fixed Capital he subdivides into—l. Machinery; 2. Shops 
and other buildings used for trade or manufacture; 3. Improve- 
ments of Land; 4. Knowledge and Skill. Circulating Capital he 
subdivides into—l. Money; 2. Provisions in the hands of the pro- 
vision-venders; 3. Unfinished materials of manufacture; 4. Finished 
work in the hands of the merchant or manufacturer; such as furni- 
ture in a cabinet-maker's shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by some of the 
most eminent subsequent economists: 

Ricardo”—*‘ that part of the wealth of a country which is 

&* Traité,”? &e. Tome IT. p. 506 67 a ay of Political Economy,’’ e 


8 Cours.” &e. Liv. I. Chap. 1V. p. 89, 3d edit. 
Book II. Chap. I 
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2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined Wealth to be ‘‘ ull 
that man desires.” Mr. Malthus,® ‘ those material objects which 
are necessary, useful, or agrteable.” Adam Smith confines the 
term to that portion of the resulta of land and labour which is 
capable of being accumulated. The French Economists, to the 
net product of land. Mr. M‘Culloch® and M. Storch,” to those 
material products which have exchangeable value; according to 
Colonel Torrens” it consists of articles which possess utility, and 
are produced by some portion of voluntary effort. M. Say” divides 
wealth into natural and social, and applies the latter term to 
whatever is susceptible of exchange. It will be observed that 
the principal difference between these definitions consists in the 
admission or rejection of the qualifications ‘‘ exchangeable,” and, 
‘‘ material,”’ © 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no more 
than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave birth to the mercantile 
system. In common language, to grow rich is to get money; to 
diminish in fortune is to lose money: a rich man is said to have a 
great deal of money; a poor man, very little: and the terms Wealth 
and Money are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence 
of these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smith) all the 
different nations of Europe have studied every means of accumu- 
luting gold and silver in their respective countries. This they have 
attempted by prohibiting the exportation of money, and by giving 
bounties on the exportation, and imposing restrictions on the impor- 
tation, of other commodities, in the hope of producing what has 
been called a ‘‘ favourable balance of trade;’’ that is, a trade in 
which, the imports being always of less value than the exports, the 
difference is paid in money. A conduct as wise as that of a trades- 
man who should part with his goods only for money; and instead 
of employing their price in paying his workmen’s wages, or replac- 
ing his stock, should keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to 
force such a trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it could have 
been obtained, would have been mischievous. But the results have 
been fraud, punishment, aud poverty at home, and diseord and war 
without. It has made nations consider the Wealth of their cus- 
tomers a source of loss instead of profit; and an advantageous 
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market a curse instead of a blessing. By inducing them to refuse wealth, 
to profit by the peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, 
possessed by their neighbours, it has forced them in a great measure 

to give up their own. It has for centuries done more, and perhaps 

for centuries to come will do more, to retard the improvement of 
Europe than all other causes put together. 


3. LABOUR.—The word Labour signifies both the act of lahour- Laboun 
ing, and the result of that act. It is used in the first sense when 
we talk of the wages of labour; in the second when we talk of 
accumulated labour. When used to express the act of labouring, 
it may appear to have a precise sense, but it is still subject to 
some ambiguity. Say’s definition” is ‘‘ action suivie, dirigée vers un 
bat ;’’ Storch’s,” ‘*l’action des facultés humaines dirigée vers un bit 
utile.’ These definitions include a walk taken for the purposes of 
health, and even the exertions of an agreeable converser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own economists in 
general, is the want of definitions. There is, perhaps, no definition 
of Labour by any British Economist. If Adam Smith had framed 
one, he would probably have struck out his eclebrated distinction 
between ‘‘ productive’’ and ‘‘ unproductive’ labourers; for it is 
difficult to conceive any definition of Labour which will admit the 
epithet ‘‘ unproductive’ to be applied to any of its subdivisions, 
excepting that of misdirected labour. On the other hand, if Mr. 
M‘Culloch or Mr. Mill had defined Labour they would scarcely have 
applied that term to the growth of a tree, or the improvement of 
wine in a cellar. 


4, CAPITAL.—This word, as might have been expected, from Capital. 
the complexity of the notions which it implics, has been used in 
very different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general meaning 
which he attached to it will however appear from his enumeration of 
its species. He divides it® into Fixed and Circulating: including in 
the first what the capitalist retains, in the second what he parts 
with. Fixed Capital he subdivides into—1l. Machinery; 2. Shops 
and other buildings used for trade or manufacture; 3. Improve- 
ments of Land; 4. Knowledge and Skill. Ctreulating Capital he 
subdivides into—l. Money; 2. Provisions in the hands of the pro- 
vision-venders; 3. Unfinished materials of manufacture; 4. Finished 
work in the hands of the merchant or manufacturer; such as furni- 
ture in a cabinet-maker's shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted by some of the 
most eminent subsequent economists: 

Ricardo—‘‘ that part of the wealth of a country which is 


& ** Traité,’? &c. Tome II. p. 506. 57 ** Principles of Political Economy,”’ . 
45 * (“ours,”? &c. Liv. I. Chap. IV. p. 89, 3d edit. 
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Capital 


Rent, 
Wages, 
Profit 
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employed in production; consisting of food, clothing, tools, raw 
materials, machinery, dc., necessary to give effect to labour.”’ 

Malthus®—* that portion of the material possessions of a country 
which is destined to be employed with a view to profit.” 

Say®—* accumulation de valeurs soustraites & la consomption 
improductive.” Chap. IIL ‘‘ Machinery, necessaries of the work- 
mun, materials.” 

Storch®—*‘ un fonds de richesses destiné & la production ma- 
térielle.”’ 

M‘Culloch®—* that portion of the produce of industry which 
can be made directly available to support human existence or facili- 
tate production.” 

Mill®—** something produced, for the purpose of being employed 
as the mean towards a further production.”’ 

Torrens®—* those things on which labour has been bestowed, 
and which are destined, not for the immediate supply of our wants, 
but to aid us in obtaining other articles of utility.”’ 

It is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coincide. Adam 
Smith’s (as implied in his use of the term; for he gives no formal 
definition) excludes the necessaries of the labourer, when in his own 
possession; all the rest (and perhaps with better reason) admit them. 
On the other hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to be 
right) those things which are incapable of productive consumption, 
provided they have not yet reached their consumers. All the other 
definitions, except perhaps that of Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, 
are subject to the inconsistency of affirming that a diamond, and the 
gold in which it is to be set, are Capital while the jeweller keeps 
them separate, but cease to be so when he has formed them into a 
ring; almost all of them, also, pointedly exclude knowledge and 
skill. The most objectionable, perhaps, is that of Mr. M‘Culloch, 
which, while it excludes all the finished contents of a jeweller’s shop, 
would include a racing stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in his use of 
the word; thus, in the beginning of his second book he states, that 
all Capitals are destined for the maintenance of productive labour 
only. It is difficult to see what labour is maintained by what is to 
be unproductively consumed. . 


5. RENT. 6 WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 


Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent, Wages, and Profit; 
and his division has been generally followed. The following defini- 
tions will best show the degree of precision with which these three 
terms have been employed. 


8 as Principles,” &e. . 293. 61 igs Pri i 1 uae & e ° ° 
& + Praité,” &o. Tome Il. p. 454. @* Hlements,” &e, pr 19, 3d edit. 
® ** Cours,’”’ &c. Liv. II. Chap. I. # ** Production of Wealth,’’ p. 5 
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1. Rent. What is paid for the license to gather the produce of Rent, 
the land.— Book I. Chap. VI. Ag 

2. Wages. The price of labour.—Book I. Chap. V. 

3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the person who 
manages or employs it.—Book 1. Chap. VI. 


Say. (TZraité d’Economie Politique.) 4éeme Edit. 


1. Rent. Le profit résultant du service productif de la terre.— 
Tome II. p. 169. 

2. Wages. Le prix de l’achat d’un service productif industriel. 
—Tome IT. p. 503. 

3. Profit. La portion de la valeur produite, retirée par le capi- 
taliste.—Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into intérét, profit industriel, 
and profit capital. 


Storcu. (Cours d’Economie Politique.) Paris, 1823. 


1. Rent. Le prix qu’on paye pour l’usage d’un fonds de terre. 
—Tome I. p. 354. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail.—p. 283. 

3. Profit. The returns to capital are considered by Storch, under 
the heads, rente de capital, and profit d’lentrepreneur. The tirst 
he divides into loyer, the hire of fixed capital, and intérét, that of 
circulating capital. The second he considers as composed of, Ist, 
remuncration for the use of capital; 2d, assurance against risk 3 


3d, remuneration for trouble.—Liv. III. Chap. I. VIII. XIII. 


SISMONDI. ‘(Nouveau Principes, &c.) 


1. Rent. La part de la récolte annuclle du sol qui revient au 
propriétaire aprés qu'il a acquitté les frais qui l’ont fait naitre ; 
and he analyzes rent into, Ist, la compensation du travail de la 
terre: 2d, le prix de monopole: 3d, la mieux valeur que le 
propriétaire obtient par la comparaison d’une terre de nature 
supérieure @ une terre inférieure: 4th, le révenu des capitaux 
qu'il a fixés luiméme sur la terre, et ne peut plus en retirer.— 
Tome I. p. 280. 

2. Wages. Le prix du travail.—p. 91. 

3. Profit. La valeur dont l’ouvrage achevé surpasse les 
avances qui l’ont fait faire. L’avantage qui résulte des travaux 
passés. Subdivided into intérét and profit mercantile.—p. 94, 359. 


Mattuus. (Principles, &c.) 


1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole produce of land 
which remains to the owner after payment ¢“ all the out-goings 


Rent, 
Wages, 
Prolit. 
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of cultivation, including average profits on the capital employed. 
The excess of price above wages and profits.—p. 134 
2. Wages. The remuneration of the labourer for his personal 
exertions.—p. 240. 
3. Profit. The difference between the value of the advances 
necessary to produce a commodity, and the value of the commodity 
when produced.—p. 293. 


Mitt. (Llements, &c.) 3d. Ed. 


1. Rent. The difference between the return made to the most 
productive, and that which is made to the least productive portion 
of capital employed on the Jand.—p. 33. 

2. Wages. The price of the labourer’s share of the commodity 
produced.—p. 41. 

3. Profit. The share of the joint produce of Jabour and stock 
which is received by the owner of stock after replacing the capital 
consumed. The portion of the whole annual produce which remains 
after deducting rent and wages. Remuneration for hoarded labour. 


—Chap. II. II. 


Torrens. (Corn Trade.) 3d Ed. 


1. Rent. That part of the produce which is given to the land- 
proprictor for the use of the soil.—p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the labourer receives in 
exchange for his labour.—p. 83. 

3. Profit. The excess of value which the finished work possesses 
above the value of the material, implements, and subsistence 
expended. The surplus remaining after the cost of production has 


been replaced.—Production of Wealth, p. 53, 


M‘Cuttocu. (Principles, &e.) 


1. Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which is paid 
by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil.—p. 265. 

2. Wages. The compensation paid to labourers in return for 
their servives.—Zssay on Rate of Wages, p. 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced by the 
expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that quantity of 
capital — Principles, p. 366, 


Ricarno. (Principles, &e.) 3d Ed. 


1, Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which is 
paid to the landlord for the use of the original and indestructible 
powers of the so.—p. 53. 
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2. Wages. The labourer’s proportion of the produce.—Chap. V. Rent. 
3. Profit. The capitalist’s proportion of the produce.—Chap. VI. Pronk. 


The first observation to be made on these definitions, is, that the 
Rent of land, which is only a species of an extensive genus, is used as 
a genus, aud that its cognate species are either omitted, or included 
under genera to which they do not properly belong. Wages and 
Profits are of human creation: they imply a sacrifice of ease or 
immediate enjoyment, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice which is 
indicated by the common expressions of ‘‘ the rate of wages,’’ and 
the ‘‘ rate of profits:’’ a ratio which has a strong tendency to uni- 
formity. But there is another and a very large source of revenue 
which is not the creation of man, but of nature; which owes its 
origin, not to the will of its possessor, but to accident ; which implies 
no sacrifice, has no tendency to uniformity, and to which the term 
‘rate’ is seldom applied. 

This revenue arises from the exclusive right to some instrument 
of production, enabling the employment of a given amount of labour 
or capital to be more than usually productive. The principal of 
these instruments is land; but all extraordinary powers of body or 
mind,——all processes in manufacture which are protected by secrecy 
or by law,—all peculiar advantages from situation or connexion,— 
in short, every instrument of production which is not universally 
accessible, affords a revenue distinct in its origin from Wages or 
Profits, and of which the Rent of land is only a species. In the 
classification of revenues, either Rent ought tq have been omitted 
as a genus, and considered only as an anomalous interruption of the 
general uniformity of wages and profits, or all the accidental sources 
of revenue ought to have been included in one genus, of which the 
Rent of land would have formed the principal species. 

Another remark is, that almost all these definitions of Profit 
include the wages of the labour of the Capitalist. The continental 
Economists have in general been aware of this, and have pointed it 
out in their analyses of the component parts of Profit. The British 
Economists have seldom entered into this analysis, and the want 
of it has been a great cause of obscurity. 

On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to Profit and 
Rent is generally included under Wages. Almost all Economists 
consider the members of the liberal professions under the class of 
labourers. The whole subsistence of such persons, observes Mr, 
M‘Culloch,™ is derived from Wages; and they are as evidently 
labourers as if they handled the spade or the plough. But it should 
ve considered, that those who are engaged in any occupation requirirg 
more skill than that of a common husbandman, must have expendrd 
capital, more or less, on the acquisition of their skill; their educs- 


6 ** Principles,’ &c. p. 228 
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tion must have cost something in every case, from that of the handi- 
craft apprentice, to that of the legal or medical student; and a Profit 
on this outlay is of course looked for, as in other disbursements of 
capital; and the higher profit, in proportion to the risk; viz. the 
uncertainty of a man’s success in his business. Part, therefore, 
and generally far the greater part, of what has been reckoned the 
wages of his labour ought more properly to be reckoned profits on 
the capital expended in fitting him for that particular kind of labour. 
And again, all the excess of gains acquired by, one possessing 
extraordinary talents, opportunities, or patronage (since these cor- 
respond to the posscssion of land,—of a patent-right,—or other 
monopoly,—of a secret, dc.) may be more properly regarded as Rent 
than as Wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from the use of 
the word Wages, sometimes as expressing a quantity, sometimes as 
expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language, Wages means the amount of some com- 
modity, generally of silver, given to the labourer in return for a 
given exertion; and they rise or fall, as that amount is increased or 
diminished. 

In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the labourer’s 
proportion of what is produced, supposing that produce to be divided 
between him and the Capitalist, In this sense they generally rise 
as the whole produce is diminished; though if the word be used in 
the other sense, they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly 
used the word ‘‘ Wages,” to express a proportion, the only incon- 
venience would have been the necessity of always translating this 
expression into common language. But he is not consistent. When 
he says,” that ‘‘whatever raises the Wages of labour lowers the 
Profits of stock,’’ he considers Wages as a proportion. When he 
says,” that “high Wages encourage population;’’ he considers 
wages as an amount. Even Mr. M‘Culloch, who has clearly 
explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He has even suffered 
it to affect his reasonings. In his valuable essay, ‘‘ On the Rate of 
Wages,” he admits that ‘‘ when Wages are high, the Capitalist 
has to pay a larger share of the produce of industry to his labourers.” 
An admission utterly inconsistent with his general use of the word, 
as expressing the amount of what the labourer receives, which, as 


he has himself observed,® may increase while his proportion 
diminishes, 


A few only have been noticed of the ambiguities which attach to 
the seven terms that have been selected; and these terms have been 
fixed on, not as the most ambiguous, but as the most important, in 
the political nomenclature. ‘‘ Supply and Demand,” ‘ Productive 
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and Unproductive,” “Overtrading,” and very many others, both Wars 
in political economy, and in other subjects, which are often used Profit. 
without any more explanation, or any more suspicion of their 
requiring it, than the words “triangie” or “twenty,” are perhaps 

even more liable to ambiguities than those above treated of. But it 

is sufficient for the purpose of this Appendix to have noticed, by way 

of specimens, a few of the most remarkable terms in several different 
branches of knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of an 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing up such 
ambiguity. 


APPENDIX. 


No Ii. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE OF LEARNERS. 


N.B. In such of the following Examples as are not in a syllogistie 
form, it is intended that the student should practise the reduction 
of them into that form; those of them, that is, in which the 
reasoning is in itself sound: viz. where it is impossible to admit 
the Premises and deny the Conclusion. Of such as are apparent 
Syllogisms, the validity must be tricd by logical rules, which 
it may be advisable to apply in the following order: lst. 
Observe whether the argument be Categorical or Hypothetical ; 
recollecting that an hypothetical Premiss does not necessarily 
imply an hypothetical Syllogism, unless the reasoning turns 
vn the hypothesis. If this appear to be the case, the rules for 
hypothetical Syllogisms must be applied. 2dly. If the argument 
be categorical, count the terms. ddly. If only three, observe 
whether the Middle be distributed. 4thly. Observe whether the 
Premises are both negative; (2.e. really, and not in appearance 
only,) and if one is, whether the Conclusion be negative also; or 
affirmative, if both Premises affirmative. OSthly. Observe what 
terms are Distributed in the conclusion, and whether the same 
are distributed in the Premises. Othly. If the Syllogism is not a 
Categorical in the first Figure, reduce it to that form, 


1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites: a sensualist 
in enslaved by his appetites: therefore a sensualist is not free. + 
2. None but Whites are civilized: the ancient Germans were 
Whites: therefore they were civilized. 
3. None but Whites are civilized: the Hindoos are not Whites: 
therefore they are not civilized. 
4, None but civilized people are Whites: the Gauls were Whites: 
therefore they were civilized. 
, . 9» No one is rich who has not enough: no miser has enough: 
therefore no miser is rich. 
6. If penal laws against Papists were enforced, they would be 
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aggrieved: but penal laws against them are not enforced: therefore 
the Papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the popish 
legends are to be believed: but the popish legends are not to 
be believed: therefore no testimony to miracles is to be admitted. 

8. If men are not likely to be influenced in the performance of a 
known duty by taking an oath to perform it, the oaths commonly 
administered are superfluous: if they are likely to be so influenced, 
every one should be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life; but one or the other of these must be the case: 
therefore either the oaths commonly administered are superfluous, 
or every man should be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be agreeable to truth; 
and the Church of England is conformable to the Scriptures; A, B, 
is a divine of the Church of England; and this opinion is in 
accordance with his sentiments: therefore it must be presumed to 
be true. 

10. Enoch (according ‘to the testimony of Scripture,) pleased 
God; but without faith it is impossible to please Him; (for he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him): therefore, &c. 

11. ‘* If Abraham were justified by works, then had he whereof 
to glory [betore God:] but not [any one can have whereof to glory] before 
God:’’ therefore Abraham was not justified by works. 

12. ‘* He that is of God hceareth my words: ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God.”’ 

13. Few treatises of science convey important truths, without any 
intermixture of error, in a perspicuous and interesting form: and 
therefore, though a treatise would deserve much attention which 
should possess such excellence, it is plain that few treatises of science 
do deserve much attention. 

14. We are bound to set apart one day in seven for religious 
duties, if the fourth commandment is obligatory on us: but we are 
bound to set apart one day in seven for religious duties; and hence 
it geet that the fourth commandment is obligatory on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eating of blood had reference to the 
divine institution of sacrifices: one of the precepts delivered to Noah 
was abstinence from the eating of blood; therefore one of the pre- 
cepts delivered to Noah contained the divine institution of sacrifices. 

16. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely appointed before the 
Mosaic law, they must have been expiatory, not of ceremonial sin 
(which could not then exist), but of moral sin: if so, the Levitical 
sacrifices must have had no less efficacy; and in that case, the 
atonements under the Mosaic law would have ‘‘ made the comers 
thereunto perfect as pertaining to the conscience ;’’ but this was not 
the case: therefore, dsc. [Davison on Prophecy.] 
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17. The adoration of images is forbidden to Christians, if we 
suppose the Mosaic law designed not for the Israelites alone, but for 
all men: it was designed, however, for the Israelites alone, and not 
for all men: therefore the adoration of images is not forbidden to 
Christians. 

18. A desire to gain by another’s loss is a violation of the tenth 
commandment: all gaming, therefore, since it implies a desire to 
profit at the expense of another, involves a breach of the tenth 
commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net enclosed were an indiscriminate, 
mixture of various kinds: those that were set aside and saved as 
valuable, were fish that the net enclosed: therefore those that were 
set aside, and saved as valuable, were an indiscriminate mixture of 
various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved: such persons as are arbitrarily 
separated from the rest of mankind by the divine decree are the 
elect: therefore such persons as are arbitrarily separated from the 
rest of mankind by the divine decree, are finally saved. [The oppo- 
nents of this Conclusion generally deny the Minor Premiss and admit the Major; the 
reverse would be the more sound and the more effectual objection. ] 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confidence is 
justified, on any pretence, in killing him: Brutus lived on terms of 
confidence with Cesar: therefore he was not justified, on the pre- 
tence he pleaded, in killing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power in a free 
country deserves well of his countrymen: Brutus destroyed Cesar, 
who usurped despotic power in Rome: therefore he deserved well of 
the Romans. 

23. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary: virtue is voluntary: 
therefore so is vice. (Aristh. Eth. B. III.] 

24, A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards and 
punishments of a future state, or must be able to appeal to an 
extraordinary Providence, dispensing them regularly in this life; 
Moses did not do the former: therefore he must have done the 
latter. [Warburton.] 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than the falsit 
of testimony can be fairly established by testimony: any extraordi- 
nary and unusual fact is a thing of less frequent occurrence than the 
falsity of testimony (that being very common): therefore no extra- 
ordinary and unusual fact can be fairly established by testimony. 

26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely to be 
false: the evidence on which most men believe that there are pyra- 
mids in Egypt is testimony: therefore the evidence on which most 
eee believe that there are pyramids in Egypt ia very likely to be 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans was a tissue 
of extravagant fables and groundless superstitions, credited by the 
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vulgar and the weak, and maintained by the more enlightened, from 
selfish or political views: the same was clearly the case with the 
religion of the Egyptians: the same may be said of the Brahminical 
worship of India, and the religion of Fo, professed by the Chinese: 
the same, of the romantic mythological system of the Peruvians, of 
the stern and bloody rites of the Mexicans, and those of the Britons 
and of the Saxons: hence we may conclude that all systems of 
religion, however varied in circumstances, agree in being supersti- 
tions kept up among the vulgar, from interested or political views in 
the more enlightened classes. [See Dissertation, Chap. I. § 2.] 

_ 28. No man can possess power to perform impossibilities; a 
miracle is an impossibility: therefore no man can possess power to 
perform a miracle. [See Appendix, Art. “* Impossible.’’] 

29. A, B, and C, D, are each of them equal to E, F: therefore 
they are equal to each other. 

30. Protection from punishment is plainly due to the innocent; 
therefore, as you maintain that this person ought not to be punished, 
it appears that you are convinced of his innocence. 

31. All the most bitter persecutions have been religious persecu- 
tions: among the most bitter persecutions were those which occurred 
in France during the revolution: therefore they must have been 
religious persecutions. 

32. He who cannot possibly act otherwise than he does, has 
neither merit nor demerit in his action: a liberal and benevolent 
man cannot possibly act otherwise than he does in relieving the 
poor: therefore such a man has neither merit nor demerit in his 
action. [See Appendix, Art. ‘* Impossible.’ } 

33. What happens every day is not improbable: some things 
against which the chances are many thousands to one, happen every 
day: therefore some things against which the chances are many 
thousands to one, are not improbable. 

34. The early and general assignment of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to Paul as its author, must have been either from its pro- 
fessing to be his, and containing his name, or from its really being 
his; since, therefore, the former of these is not the fact, the Epistle 
must be Paul's. 

35. ‘‘ With some of them God was not well pleased; for they 
were overthrown in the wilderness.”’ 

36. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual gratifications without 
Batiety: it is impossible to enjoy perpetual gratifications without 
satiety: therefore it is impossible for a sensualist to obtain his 
wish. 

37. If Paley’s system is to be received, one who has no knowledge 
of a future state has no means of distinguishing virtue and vice: 
now one who has no means of distinguishing virtue and vice can 
commit no sin; therefore, if Paley’s system is to be received, one, 
who has no knowledge of a future state can commit no sin. 


~ 
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38. The principles of justice are variable: the appointments of 
nature are invariable: therefore the principles of justice are n¢ 
appointment of nature. [Arist. Eth. B. V.] 

39. Every one desires happiness: virtue is happiness: therefore 
every one desires virtue. ([Arist. Eth. B. III.] 

40. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which give 
contradictory accounts of it; the story of the life and exploits of 
Buonaparte is of this description: therefore it is not to be believed. 
[See B. I. § 3.] 

41. When the observance of the first day of the week as a 
religious festival in commemoration of Christ’s resurrection, was first 
introduced, it must have been a novelty: when it was a novelty, it 
must have attracted notice: when it attracted notice, it would lead 
to inquiry respecting the truth of the resurrection: when it led to 
this inquiry, it must have exposed the story as an imposture, sup- 
posing it not attested by living witnesses: therefore, when the 
observance of the first day of the week, &c., was first introduced, it 
must have exposed as an imposture the story of the resurrection, 
supposing it not attested by living witnesses. 

42. All the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than the 
world could contain: the things related by the Evangelists are the 
miracles of Jesus: therefore the things related by the Evangelists 
would fill more books than the world could contain. 

43. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been written 
without knowledge of the events of the time of Christ, they could 
not correspond with them exactly; and if they had been forged by 
Christians, they would not be preserved and acknowledged by the 
Jews: they are preserved and acknowledged by the Jews, and they 
correspond exactly with the events of the time of Christ: therefore 
they were neither written without knowledge of those events, nor 
were forged by Christians. 

44, Of two evils the less is to be preferred: occasional turbulence, 
therefore, being a less evil than rigid despotism, is to be preferred to it. 

45. According to theologians, a man must possess faith in order 
to be acceptable to the Deity: now he who believes all the fables of 
the Hindoo mythology must possess faith: therefore such an one 
must, according to theologians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have been either by faith 
or by works: now he was not justified by faith, (according to James,) 
nor by works, (according to Paul): therefore Abraham was not 
justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good may come of it: all 
punishment is an evil: therefore no punishment should be allowed 
that good may come of it. 

48. Repentance is a good thing: wicked men abound in 
ahi ae Arist. Eth. B. 1X.]: therefore wicked men abound in what 
ls goo ‘ 
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49. A person infected with the plague will (probably) die [suppose 
three in five of the infected die]: this man is (probably) infected with the 
plague [suppose it an even chance]: therefore he will (probably) die. 
Query. What is the amount of this probability? Again, suppose the probability of 
the major to be (instead of 3) $, and of the minor, (instead of },) to be 3, Query. 
What will be the probability of the Conclusion ? 

50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who has been 
accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the condition of 4 
slave: many of the negroes, however, may be happy in the con- 
dition of slaves, because they have never been accustomed to enjoy 
liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable: devotedness to 
the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of gain in old age, are 
dictated by Nature [ Arist. Rhet. B. II.]: therefore they are allowable. 

52. He is the greatest lover of any one who secks that person’s 
greatest good: a virtuous man seeks the greatest good for himself: 
therefore a virtuous man is the greatest lover of himself. [Arist. Eth. 
B. IX.] 

53. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of action, exercises 
no self-denial in the practice of that action: a good man has a 
confirmed habit of Virtue: therefore he who exercises self-denial in 
the practice of Virtue is not a good man. [Arist. Eth. B. IT.) 

54, That man is independent of the caprices of Fortune who 
places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence: a 
true philosopher is independent of the caprices of Fortune: therefore 
a true philosopher is one who places his chief happiness in moral 
and intellectual excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those actions that 
are performed secretly, must be one which refers either to a 
regular divine providence in this life, or to the rewards and 
punishments of another world: every perfect system of government 
must extend to those actions which are performed secretly: no 
system of government therefore can be perfect, which does not 
refer either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world. [Warburton’s Divine 
Legation. ] 

56. For those who are bent on cultivating their minds by diligent 
study, the incitement of academical honours i ig unnecessary; and it 
is ineffectual, for the idle, and such as are indifferent to mental 
improvement: therefore the incitement of academical honours is 
either unnecessary or ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not endeavour to 
make his hearers believe that the sentiments he expresses and the 
feelings he exhibits, are really his own: a barrister does this: 
therefore he is not properly to be called an actor. 

58. .He who bears arms at the command of the magistrate does 
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what is lawful for a Christian: the Swiss in the French service, and 
the British in the American service, bore arms at the command the 
Inagistrate: therefore they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

9. If Lord Bacon is right, it is improper to stock a new colony 
with the refuse of Jails: but this we must allow not to be improper, 
if our method of colonizing New South Wales be a wise one: if this 
be wise, therefore, Lord Bacon is not right. 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Aristotle is to 
be regarded as infallible: but he is not: Logic therefore is not 
worthy of being cultivated. 

61. All studies are useful which tend to advance a man in life, or 
to increase national and private wealth: but the course of studies 
pursued at Oxford has no such tendency: therefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly executed, tends to 
heighten in others the dread of undergoing the same fate, it may be 
expected that those soldiers who have secn the most service, should 
have the most dread of death in battle, but the reverse of this is 
the case: therefore the former is not to be believed. 

63. If the everlasting favour of God is not bestowed at random, 
and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed either with respect 
to men’s persons, or with respect to their conduct: but ‘‘ God is no 
respecter of persons:’’ therefore his favour must be bestowed with 
respect to men’s conduct. [Sumner’s Apostolical Preaching.] 

4. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, it is in 
itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime: if it is so felt, much of 
its severity is wasted, from its taking place at too great a distance 
to affect the feelings, or even come to the knowledge, of most of 
those whom it is designed to deter; but one or other of these must 
be the case: therefore transportation is not calculated to answer the 
purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil: therefore peace is likely to be 
productive of good. 

66. Some objects of great beauty answer no other perceptible 
purpose but to gratify the sight: many flowers have great beauty ; 
o ae of them accordingly answer no other purpose but to gratify 
the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life of sensuality 
is deserving of strong reprobation: but those do not deliberately 
devote themselves to a life of sensuality who are hurried into excess 
by the impulse of the passions: such therefore as are hurried into 
excess by the impulse of the passions are not deserving of strong 
reprobation. [Arist. Eth. B. VII.] 

68. It is a difficult task to restrain all inordinate desires: to 
conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint of all 
inordinate desires: therefore it is a difficult task to conform to the 
frecepts of Scripture. 

69. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemning a book 
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without reading it: some Reviewers do not refrain from this: there- 
fore some Reviewers are not candid. 

70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a change of 
established laws, no laws could reasonably be maintained: but some 
laws can reasonably be maintained: therefore no objection that can 
be urged will justify a change of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain the 
establishment of Christianity by human causes, such a theory would 
have been proposed before now; but none such ever has been pro- 
posed: therefore no such theory can be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich: a covetous 
man is not content with what he has: no covetous man therefore ia 
truly rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the circumstances 
of such an event as could not be conjectured by natural reason: this 
is the case with the prophecies of the Messiah contained in the Old 
Testament: therefore these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be comprehended or 
explained; but it must be believed: therefore something must be 
believed which cannot be comprehended or explained. 

75. Lias lies above Red Sandstone; Red Sandstone lies above 
Coal: therefore Lias lies above Coal. 

76. Cloven feet being found universally in horned animals, we 
may conclude that this fossil animal, since it appears to have had 
cloven feet, was horned. 

77. All that glitters is not gold: tinsel glitters: therefore it is 
not gold. 

78. A negro is aman: therefore he who murders a negro murders 


@ man. 
79. Meat and drink are necessaries of life: the revenues of 


Vitellius were spent on Meat and Drink: therefore the revenues of 


Vitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 

80. Nothing is heavier than Platina: feathers are heavier than 
nothing: therefore feathers are heavier than Platina. 

81. The child of Themistocles governed his mother: she governed 
her husband; he governed Athens; Athens, Greece; and Greece, 
the world: therefore the child of Themistocles governed the world. 

82. He who calls you a man speaks truly: he who calls you a 
fool, calls you a man: therefore he who calls you a fool speaks 
truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines: Spain is a warm 
country: therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient to freeze Quick- 
silver: the climate of Siberia is sufficient to freeze Quicksilver: there- 
fore the climate of Siberia is intensely cold. 


85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescence which is not a 


plant; and every vegetable excrescence which is not a plant, is 
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possessed of magical virtues: therefore Mistleto of the oak is pos- 
sessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (suppose a foot) 
before the mmute-hand, this last, though moving twelve times 
faster, can never overtake the other; for while the minute-hand is 
moving over those twelve inches, the hour-hand will have moved 
over one inch: so that they will then be an inch apart; and while 
the minute-hand is moving over that one inch, the hour-hand will 
have moved over yy inch, so that it will still be a-head; and again, 
while the minute-hand is passing over that space of py inch which 
now divides them, the hour-hand will pass over y4z inch; so that it 
will still be a-head, though the distance between the two is dimin- 
ished; d&c. &c. &c., and thus it is plain we may go on for ever: 


therefore the minute-hand can never evertake the hour-hand. [This 


is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed by Aldrich (the moving hkodies being Achilles 
and a ‘lortoise;) but he is not happy in his attempt at a solution. He proposes to 
remove the difficulty by demonstrating that, in a certain given time, Achilles would 
overtake the Tortoise: as if any one had ever doubted that. ‘The very problem pro- 
posed is to surmount the difficulty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably 
impossible; to show that it 7s palpably impossible, is no solution of the problem. 

r have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the pretensions of Logic 
are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect logical demonstration may lead trom 
true premises to an absurd conclusion. The reverse is the truth; the example before 
us furnishes a confirmation of the utility of an acquaintance with the syllogistic form: 
in which form the pretended demonstration in question cannot possibly be exhibited. An 
attempt to do so will evince the utter want of connexion between the premises and the 


conclusion. ] 

87. Theft is a crime: theft was encouraged by the laws of Sparta: 
therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg: every egg comes from a hen: 
therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn: therefore the son of Jupiter 
was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All cold is to be expelled by heat: this person’s disorder is a 
cold: therefore it is to be expelled by heat. 

91. Wine is a stimulant: therefore In a case where stimulants 
are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison: but physicians advise some of their 
patients to take opium: therefore physicians advise some of their 
patients to take poison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields: loaves of bread are what we 
eat: therefore loaves of bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entirely dispensed with: (as is shown by 
the practice of the Brahmins and of some monks;) and vegetable- 
food may be entirely dispensed with (as is plain from the example 
of the Esquimaux and others;) but all food consists of animal-food 
and vegetable-food: therefore all food may be dispensed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it: a mining 
epeculation is no trifling business: therefore a mining speculation 
will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most: he who eats least is most 
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hungry: therefore he who eats least eats most. [See Aldrich’s Com- 
pendium: Fallacize: where this is rightly solved.) . ; 
97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in the place 


where it is, or in a place where it is not: neither of these is possible: 


therefore there is no such thing as motion. [In this instance, as well as 


in the one lately noticed, Aldrich mistakes the character of the difficulty; which is, 
not to prove he truth of that which is self-evident, but to explain an apparent 
demonstration militating against that which nevertheless no one ever doubted. He 
says in this case, ‘* solvitur ambulando;’’ but (pace tanti viri) this is no solution at all, 
but is the very thing which constitutes the dificulty in question; for it is precisely 
becuzse we know the possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its impossibility 
produces perplexity.—See Introduction. ] 


98. All vegetables grow most in the increase of the moon: hair 
is a vegetable: therefore hair grows most in the increase of the 
moon. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduce to the improve- 
ment of the mind: all the works of the most celebrated ancients are 
among the studies pursued at Oxford: therefore some of the works 
of the most celebrated ancicnts conduce to the improvement of the 
mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable: no poisons are useful drugs: 
therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable. 

101. A theory will speedily be exploded, if false, which appeals 
to the evidence of observation and experiment: Craniology appeals 
to this evidence: therefore, if Craniology be a false theory, it will 


speedily be exploded. [Let the probability of one of these premises be yy; and 


ot the other 4: Query. What is the probability of the conclusion, and which are 
the terms ?} 


102. Wilkes was a favourite with the populace; he who is a 
favourite with the populace must understand how to manage them: 
he who understands how-to manage them, must be well acquainted 
with their character: he who is well acquainted with their char- 
acter, must hold them in contempt: therefore Wilkes must have held 
the populace in contempt. ° 

103. To discover whether man has any moral sense, he should be 
viewed in that state in which all his faculties are most fully developed; 
the civilized state is that in which all man’s faculties are most fully 
developed: therefore, to discover whether man has any moral sense, 
he should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, Infanticide, &c., have been 
countenanced by public opinion in several countries: all the crimes 
we know of are Revenge, Robbery, Adultery, Infanticide, &c.: 
therefore, all the crimes we know of have been countenanced by 
public opinion in several countries. [Paley’s Moral Philosophy.] 

105. No soldiers should be brought into the field who are not 
well qualified to perform their part. None but veterans are well 
qualified to perform their part. None but veterans should be 
brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is beneficial to» 
sugar-refiners : and of the corn-trade to corn-growers: and of the 
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silk-manufacture to silk-weavers, &c. d&c.; and thus each class of 
men are benefited by some restrictions. Now all these classes of 
men make up the whole community: therefore a system of restric- 
tions is beneficial to the community. [See Chap. III. § 14.] 

107. There are two kinds of things which we ought not to fret 
about: what we can help, and what we cannot. [To be stated as a 
Dilemma. ] 

108. He who believes himself to be always in the right in his 
Opinion, lays claims to infallibility: you always believe yourself to 
be in the right in your opinion: therefore you lay claim to infalli- 
bility. 
109. No part of mankind can ever have received divine instruction 
in any of the arts of life: because the Israelites, who are said to 
have had a revelation made to them of religion, did not know, in the 
times of Solomon, that the circumference of a Circle differs from the 
treble of the Diameter. 

110. The Epistle attributed to Barnabas is not to be reckoned 
among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers; because, if genuine, it 
is a part of Scripture, and, if spurious, it is the work of some forger 
of a later age. 

111. If the original civilization of Mankind was not the work of 
@ divine Instructor, some instance may be found of a nation of 
savages having civilized themselves. [Pol. Econ. Lect. V.] 

112. The Law of Moses prohibited theft, murder, &c. But that 
Law is abolished: therefore theft, murder, &c., are not prohibited. 

113. Agriculture might have been invented by man, without a 
superhuman instructor; and so might the working of metals; and 
s0 might medicine; and so might navigation, &c.; and in short 
there is no art of civilized life that can be pointed out, which might 
not have been invented by the natural faculties of man. Therefore 
the arts of civilized life might have been invented by man without 
any superhuman instructor. 

114. All those must disapprove of inflicting punishment on this 
woman who consider her as innocent: and as you disapprove of 
inflicting punishment on her, it is to be presumed you think her 
\nnocent. 

115. If a State has a right to enforce laws, (and without this it 
could not subsist) it must have a right to prescribe what the religion 
of the People shall be. [See Book III. § 9.] 

116. Every man is bound in duty to aim at promoting the good— 
enerally, and in all respects—of Mankind: a Civil Magistrate (or 
egislator) is a man: therefore a Civil Magistrate is bound in duty 

to aim at promoting the good: generally and in all respects—of 
Mankind. And hence it appears that, since true religion is one of 
the greatest of goods, the Civil Magistrate is bound to enforce, by 
‘ 


® See Polit. Econ. Lect. V. p. 18%. 
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means of the power committed to him, the profession of a true 
Religion, and to suppress heresy. [See Essay I. on the * Kingdom of Christ.’’] 

117. The month of May has no ‘*R” in its name; nor has June, 
July, or August: all the hottest months are May, June, July, and 
August: therefore all the hottest months are without an “R”’ in 
their names. [See Book IV. Ch. I. §1.] 

118. This man may possibly be right in his peculiar religious 
Creed; and the same may be said of that man: and of a third, and 
a fourth, &c.: therefore it is possible they may be all right. 

119. When the Disciples were first called Christians, they must 
have received the title either from Believers, or from Jewish 
unbelievers, or from Pagans: but one of these suppositions is 
impossible ; and another is negatived by the New Testament 
records: therefore the remaining supposition is established. 


APPENDIX. 


No. ITI, 
PRAXIS OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 


Somz have expressed much contempt for the mode in which 
Logic is usually taught, and in which students are examined in it, 
as comprising no more than a mere enumeration of technical rules, 
and perhaps an application of them to the simplest examples, 
exhibited in a form already syllogistic, or nearly so. That such a 
description, if intended to be universal, is not, correct, I am perfectly 
certain; though, hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition of Logic 
from all candidates for a degree, has confined both lectures and 
examinations, in a greater degree than is desirable, to this elemen- 
tary character,, But the student who wishes to acquire, and to 
show that he has acquired, not only the elementary rules, but a 
facility of applying them in practice, should procced from the study 
of such examples as the foregoing, to exercise himself in analysing 
logically, according to the rules here given, and somewhat in the 
manner of the subjoined specimen, some of Euclid’s demonstrations, 
—various portions of Aristotle’s works,—the opening of Warburton’s 
‘Divine Legation,’’ (which exhibits the arguments in a form very 
nearly syllogistic)—several parts of Chillingworth’s Defence of 
Protestantism,—the concluding part of Paley’s Hore Pauline,— 
Leslie’s Method with the Deists,—various poztions of A. Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations,—and other argumentative works on the most 
dissimilar subjects. The latter part of § 1. Chap. V. of the Disser- 
tation on the Province of Reasoning, will furnish a convenient 
subject of a short analysis. 

A student who should prepare himself, in this manner, in one or 
more such books, and present himself for this kind of examination 
in them, would furnish a good test for ascertaining his proficiency in 
practical Lugic. 


As the rules of Logic apply to arguments only after they have 
been exhibited at full length in the bare elementary form, it may be 
useful to subjoin some remarks on the mode of analysing and 
reducing to that form, any train of argument that may be presented 


4 See Preface. 
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to us: since this must in general be the first step taken in an 
attempt to apply logical rules.* 

First then, of whatever length the reasoning may be, whether 
treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the concluding assertion ; 
—not necessarily the last sentence expressed, but the last point 
established ;—and this, whether it be formally enunciated, or left to 
be understood. Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, observe on 
what ground that assertion is made. The assertion will be your 
Conclusion; the ground on which it rests, your Premises. The 
whole Syllogism thus obtained may be tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incorrectness appear in this syllogism, proceed to take the 
premises separately, and pursue with each the same plan as with 
the conclusion you first stated. A premiss must have been used as 
such, either because it required no proof, or because it had been 
proved. If it have not been proved, consider whether it be so 
self-evident as to have needed no proof. If it have been proved, 
you must regard it as a conclusion derived from other assertions 
which are premises to it: so that the process with which you set 
out will be repeated; viz. to observe on what grounds the assertion 
rests, to state these as premises, and to apply the proper rules to 
the syllogism thus obtained. Waving satisfied yourself of the cor- 
rectness of this, proceed, as before, to state its premises, if needful, 
as conclusions derived from other assertions. And thus the analysis 
will go on (if the whole chain of argument be correct) till you arrive 
at the premises with which the whole commences; which of course 
should be assertions requiring no proof; or, if the chain be any where 
faulty, the analysis will proceed till you come to some proposition, 
either assumed as self-evident, though requiring proof, or incorrectly 
deduced from other assertions.® 
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2 These directions are, in substance, and 
nearly, in words, extracted from the 
Pretace to Hinds’s abridged Introduction 


to Logic. 
3 Many students probably will find it a 


very clear and convenient mode of ex- 
hibiting the logical analysis of a course 
ot argument, to draw it out in the form 
of a Tree, or Logical Division; thus:— 


[Usa Conclusion.] 


s 


proved by 

| Hes . 

Y is X, Zis Y, 

proved proved by 

by 
Ais Y, Z is A, 
[suppose proved t 
admitted. ] &o. 
the argument that and by the 


argument that 


B is X, 
&o 


Y is B, 
&e. 


‘Cis X, 
&o. 


Yisc, 
&eo. 
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It will often happen that the same assertion will have been proved 
by many different arguments ; and then, the inquiry into the truth 
of the premises will branch out accordingly. In mathematical or 
other demonstrative reasoning, this will of course never take place, 
since absolute certainty admits of no increase: and if, as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several different demonstrations, 
we select the simplest and clearest, and discard the rest. But in 
probable reasoning there is often a Cumulation of arguments, each 

roving the same conclusion; ¢.e. each proving it to be probable. 
n such cases, therefore, you will have first to try each argument 
separately; and should each of them establish the conclusion as in 
some degree probable, you will then have to calculate the aggregate 
probability. 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it enables us to 
place the several iéems of probability in the most convenient form. 
As the degree of probability of each proposition that is originally 
assumed, is a point to be determined by the reasoner’s own sagacity 
and experience as to the matter in hand, so, the degree of proba- 
bility of each conclusion, (given, that of each of its premises,)* and 
also the collective probability resulting from several different argu- 
ments all tending to the same conclusion, is an arithmetical question. 
But the assistance afforded by logical rules in clearly stating the 
several items so as to prepare the way for the other operations, will 
not be thought lightly of by any who have observed the confusion of 
thought and the fallacy, which have often been introduced through 
the want of such a statement. 
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Example of Analysis applied to the first part of Paley’s Evidences. 


The ultimate Conclusion, that ‘<The Christian Religion came from 
God’’ is made to rest (as far as ‘‘ the direct historical evidence’’ is 
concerned) on these two premises; That ‘‘ A Religion attested by 
Miracles is from God;’’ and that ‘‘The Christian Religion is so 
attested.” 

Of these two premises, it should be remarked, the Minor seems to 
have been admitted, while the Major was denied, by the unbelievers 
of old: whereas at present the case is reversed.’ 


4 See Fallacies, § 14, near the end. 

§ It is clear from the traginents re- 
maining of the ancient arguments against 
Christianity, and the allusions to them in 
Christian writers, and also trom the Jew- 
jah acronnts of the life of Jesus which are 
still extant, (under the title of Toldoth 
Jeschu) that the original opponents of 
Christianity admitted that miracles were 
wrought, but denied that they proved the 
divine origin of the enon. and attri- 
buted them to Magic. This concession, 
fn persons living so much nearer to the 


times assigned to the miracles, should be 
noticed asan important evidence; for, cre- 
dulous as men were in those days respect- 
ing magic, they would hardly have re- 
sorted to this explanation, unless some, 
at least plausible, evidence for the mira- 
eles had been adduced. And they could 
not but be sensible that to prove (had that 
been possible) the pretended miracles to 
be tmpostures, would have been the most 
decisive course ; since that would at once 
have dtsproved the religion. 
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Paley’s argument therefore goes to establish the Minor premiss, 
about which alone, in these days, there is likely to be any question. 

He states with this view, two propositions: wiz. 

Prop. I.—‘‘ That there is satisfactory evidence, that many, pro- 
fessing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labeurs, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in. 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief of those accounts; and that they also 
submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of conduct.’”’ 

Prop. II.—*‘ That there is NoT satisfactory evidence, that persons 
Share to be original witnesses of any other similar miracles, 

ave acted in the same manner, in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belief of the truth 
of those accounts.”’ 

Of these two propositions, the latter, it will easily be perceived, 
is the Major premiss, stated as the converse by Negation (Book II. 
ee Il. § 4) of s universal affirmative: the former proposition is the 

inor. 

As a Syllogism in Barbara, therefore, the whole will stand thus: 


‘‘ All miracles attested by such and such evidence, are worthy of 
credit :’’ (by conversion, ‘snone which are not worthy of credit are 
£0 attested.’’) : 

‘‘The Christian miracles are attested by such and such evi- 
dence:’’ Therefore ‘‘ they are worthy of credit.” 


The Minor premiss is first proved by being taken as several dis- 
tinct ones, each of which is separately established.—See Book II. 
Chap. IV. § 1. 


I. It is proved that the first propagators of Christianity suffered ; 
by showing, 

Ist. A priori, from the nature of the case, that they were likely 
to suffer: [because they were preachers of a religion unexpected 
and unwelcome: 1. to the Jews; and 2. to the Gentiles.® ] 

2d. From profane testimony. 

Jd. From the testimony of Christian Writings. [And here comes 
in the proof of one of the premises of this last argument; wiz. 
the proof of the credibility, as to this point at least, of the 
Christian Writings. | 

These arguments are cumulative; i.e. each separately goes to 

establish the probability of the one common conclusion, that ‘‘ the 
first propagators of Christianity suffered.”’ 

By similar arguments it is shown that their sufferings were such 


as they voluniardy exposed themselves to. . 


® As Paul expresses it, “to the Jews, a siumbling-block; and to the Greeks, 
Soolishness.”’ = 
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II. It is proved that ‘‘ What they suffered for was a miraculous 
atory:”’ by 

Ist. The nature of the case; They could have had nothing but 

miracles on which to rest the claims of the new religion. 

2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the Resurrection, 

both in Christian and in profane Writers, as the evidence on 
which the religion rested. 

The same course of argument goes to show that the miracles in 
attestation of which they suffered were such as they professed to 
have witnessed. 

These arguments again are cumulative. 


III. It is proved that ‘*‘ The miracles thus attested are what we call 
the Christian miracles:’’ in other words, that the story was, in 
the main, that which we have now in the Christian Scriptures; by 
§ Ist. The nature of the case; viz. that it is improbable the 

original story should have completcly died away, and a sub- 
stantially new one have occupied its place ; 

§ 2d. by The incidental allusions of ancient writers, both Chris- 
tian and profane, to accounts agreeing with those of our Scrip- 
tures, as the ones then received ; 

§ 3d. by The credibility of our [istorical Scriptures: This is 
established by several distinct arguments, each separately 
tending to show that these books were, from the earliest ages 
of Christianity, well known and carefully preserved among 
Christians: 22. 

§ i. They were quoted by ancient Christian writers. 

§ 11. with peculiar respect. 

§ iii. Collected into a distinct volume, and 

§ iv. distinguished by appropriate names and titles of respect. 

§ v. Publicly read and expounded, and 

§ vi. had commentaries, &c. written on them: 

§ vii. Were received by Christians of different sects; é&c. &c." 

The latter part of the first main proposition, branches off into 
two; viz. lst., that the early Christians submitted to new rules of 
conduct; 2d, that they did so, 7 consequence of their belief in 
miracles wrought before them. 

Each of these is established in various parts of the above course 
of argument, and by similar premises; viz. the nature of the case, 
—the accounts of heathen writers,—and the testimony of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, &c. 


The Major premise, that ‘‘ Miracles thus attested are worthy of 
credit,’’ (which must be combined with the former, in order to 
‘ ¥ For some important remarks respect- persons, Ses ** Hinds on Inspiration,” 


ing the different ways in which this part pp. 
of the argument is presented to different 
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establish the conclusion, that ‘‘the Christian miracles are worthy 
of credit,’’) is next to be established. 

Previously to his entering on the second main proposition, (which 
I have stated to be the Converse by negation of this Major premiss, ) 
he draws his conclusion (Ch. X. Part I.) from the Minor premiss, in 
combination with the Major, resting that Major on 

§ lst. The @ priori improbability that a false story should have 
been thus attested: wiz. 

‘If it be so, the religion must be true.° These men could not 
be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have 
avoided all these sufferings, and have lived quietly. Would men in 
such circumstances pretend to have seen what they never saw; 
assert facts which they had no knowledge of; go about lying, to 
teach virtue; and, though not only convinced of Christ’s being an 
impostor, but having seen the success of his imposture in his eruci- 
fixion, yet persist in carrying it on; and so persist, as to bring upon 
themselves, for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the conse- 
quence, enmity, and hatred, danger and death? ”’ 

§ 2d. That no false story of Miracles is likely to be so attested, 
is again proved, from the premiss that ‘‘no false s‘ory of 
miracles ever has been so attested ;’’ and this premiss again is 
proved in the form of a proposition which includes it; vz. that 
‘* No other miraculous story whatever is so attested.” 

§ This assertion again, bifurcates; viz. it is proved respecting the 
several stories that are likely to be, or that have been adduced, 
as parallel to the Christian, that either 

1 §. They are not so attested; or 

2§. They are not properly miraculous; 7.e. that admitting the 
veracity of the narrator, it does not follow that any miracle 
took place; as in cases that may be explained by false percep- 
tions,—accidents, Hc. 


In this way the learner may proceed to analyze the rest of the 
work, and to fill up the details of those parts of the argument which 
I have but slightly touched upon.® 

It will be observed that, to avoid unnecessary prolixity, I have in 
most of the above syllogisms suppressed one premiss, which the 
learner will be able easily to supply for himself. #.G. In the early 
part of this analysis it will easily be seen, that the first of the series 
of cumulative arguments to prove that the propagators of Christi- 
anity did suffer, would at full length stand thus: 


8 This is the wtimate conclusion dedu- to admit the truth of the religion, if con- 
ced from the premiss, that ‘* it is attested vinced of the reality of the miracles. The 
by real Miracles; which, in the present ancient Jews were not.” | 

day, comes to the same thing: since those 9 See Note at the end of this Append». 
for whom he is writing, are ready at onve 
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‘¢ Whoever propagated a religion unwelcome to the Jews and to 
the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 

The Apostles did this ; 

Therefore they were likely to suffer,’’ &e., &e. 


It is also to be observed, that the same proposition used in dif- 
ferent syllogisms may require to be differently expressed by a sub- 
stitution of some equivalent, in order to render the argument, in 
each, formally correct. This of course 1s always allowable, pro- 
vided great care is taken that the exact meaning be preserved: e.g. 
if the proposition be, ‘‘ The persons who attested the Christian 
miracles underwent sufferings in attestation of them,’’ I am autho- 
rized to state the same assertion in a different form, thus, ‘‘ The 
Christian miracles are attested by men who suffered in attestation 
of their reality,’’ &c. 

Great care, however, should be used to avoid being misled by the 
substitution of one proposition for another, when the two are not 
(though perhaps they sound so) really equivalent, so that the one 
warrants the assumption of the other.—See Book III. § 3. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the Supplement to Chap. III. 
$1, p. 97, where I have treated of the statement of a proposition as 
several distinct ones, each implying all the rest, but differing in the 
division of the Predicate from the Subject. Of this procedure the 
above analysis affords an instance. 


Note referred to at page 257. 


When the Student considers that the foregoing is only one out of 
many branches of evidence, all tending to the same point, and yet 
that there have been intelligent men who have held out against them 
all, he may be apt to suspect either that there must be some flaw in 
these arguments, which he is unable to detect, or else that there must 
be ‘aaa stronger arguments on the other side than he has ever met 
with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leading to 
infidelity would be unsuitable to this occasion; but I will notice one 
as being more especially connected with the subject of this work, 
and as being very generally overlooked. ‘‘Jn mo other instance 
perhaps,’ (says Dr. Hawkins, in his valuable Essay on Tradition) 
** besides that of Religion, do men commit the very illogical mistake, 
of first canvassing all the objections against any particular system 
whose pretensions to truth they would examine, before they consider 
the direct arguments in its favour.”’ (P. 82.) But why, it may be 
asked, do they make such a mistake in this case? An answer, 
Which I think would apply to a large proportion of such persons, is 
this: because a man having been brought up in a Christian country, 
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has lived perhaps among such as have been accustomed from their 
infancy to take for granted the truth of their religion, and even to 
regard an uninquiring assent as a mark of commendable faith; and 
hence he has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question,— Why should I receive Christianity as a divine revela- 
tion? Christianity being nothing new to him, and the presumption 
being in favour of it, while the burden of proof lies on its opponents, 
he is not stimulated to seek reasons for believing it, till he finds it 
controverted. And when it zs controverted,—when an opponent 
urges—How do you reconcile this, and that, and the other, with the 
idea of a divine revelation? these objections strike by their novelty, 
by their being opposed to what is generally received. He is thus 
excited to inquiry; which he sets about—naturally enough, but very 
unwisely—by .seeking for answers to all these objections: and 
fancies that unless they can all be satisfactorily solved, he ought not 
to receive the religion. ‘‘ As if,’ (says the Author already cited) 
‘‘there could not be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable 
arguments, and yet at the same time obnoxious to objections, 
numerous, plausible, and by no means easy of solution. There are 
objections (said Dr. Johnson) against a plenum, and objections against 
a vacuum; but one of them must be true.’’ He adds, that ‘‘sensible 
men, really desirous of discovering the truth, will perceive that 
reason directs them to examine first the argument in favour of that 
side of the question, where the first presumption of truth appears. 
And the presumption is manifestly in favour of that religious creed 
already adopted by the country. . . . . Their very earliest inquiry 
therefore must be into the direct arguments for the authority of that 
book on which their country rests its religion.”’ 

But reasonable as such a procedure is, there is, as I have said, a 
strong temptation, and one which should be carefully guarded 
against, to adopt the opposite course; to attend first to the objec- 
tions which are brought against what is established, and which, for 
that very reason, rouse the mind from a state of apathy. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of things was 
reversed. The presumption was against it, as being a novelty. 
‘« Seeing that all these things cannot be spoken against, ye ought to 
be quiet,’’ was a sentiment which favoured an indolent acquiescence 
in the old pagan worship. The stimulus of novelty was all on the 
side of those who came to overthrow this, by a new religion. The 
first inquiry of any one who at all attended to the subject, must have 
been, not,—‘‘ What are the objections to Christianity ?’’—but, ‘‘ On 
what grounds do these men call on me to receive them as divine 
messengers?’’ And the same appears to be the case with the 
Polynesians among whom our Missionaries are labouring: they 
begin by inquiring, ‘‘ Why should we receive this religion?’’ and 
those of: them accordingly who have embraced it, appear to he 
Christians on much more rational and deliberate conviction than 
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many among ws, even of those who, in general maturity of intellect 
and civilization, are advanced considerably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a religious 
education; but, pointing out the peculiar temptations which accom- 
pany it. The Jews and Pagans had, in their early prejudices, 
greater difficulties to surmount, than ours; but they were difficulties 
of a different kind.—See Essays on the Dangers, &e., Dise. I. § 3; 
and also Ave. Part. I. Chap. III. § 1. 
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might have done with much truth,) but as a complete substitute for 
them, a man’s feeling of the suitableness of the religion for his 
wants; a suitableness which doubtless many of the Mahometans 
perceive in their own religion, and of the Hindoos in theirs.” 

The coincidence between writers of such different schools is very 
striking, and affords matter for much reflection. They all agree in 
representing the ‘‘ Faith ”’ that is required of a Christian ‘as wholly 
independent of evidence, and as necessarily, or most properly, based 
on feelings such as attach Pagans to their superstitions. And they 
all apparently calculate on the reader’s being totally ignorant of the 
New Testament, of which almost every chapter convicts Jesus and 
his followers of that ‘‘ timidity’’ in appealing to the evidence of 
miracles and prophecies which is censured and derided. For, the 
passages above cited from Scripture, even if multiplicd many fold, 
as might easily be done, would give but a very inadequate view of 
the case; inasmuch as the general tenor of all the narrative, and all 
the teaching, of the New Testament, presupposes evidence as the 
original ground on which belief had been all along demanded: the 
unbelief which it ‘‘ denounces as sin’”’ being, not as those other 
writers represent, the requiring of evidence, but—on the contrary, 
—the rejection of evidence. 

The fallacy of representing all appeal to reason as useless in cases 
where the ‘‘ argumentative faculty ’’ is not alone sufficient—which 
is like denying the utility of light, because it will not enable a man 
to see, whose eyes are not in a state to perform their functions,— 
has been already noticed, Book IV. Ch. II. § 5. 

It may be a useful exercise for the learner to analyze some others 
of this collection of fallacies, referring to Book I. § 2, to Book II. 
Ch. IT. § 3, and to Appendix I. Art. ‘‘ Experience.”’ 


10T have treated of this point inthe See also Professor Powell’s valuable work 
“Tessona on Christian Evidences,” “Tradition Unveiled.” 
under the head of “ Internal Evidence.* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I wave lately discovered the existence of a misapprehension 
which I had not anticipated, nor accordingly provided against, 
but into which some persons appear to have—very strangely— 
fallen, who are far from wanting in intelligence generally, or in 
learning. 

When I speak of expressing in the form of a fraction, the 
probabilities in favour of the truth of some proposition, it has 
been by some persons assumed—tacitly though not in express 
words—that the opposite fraction —the remaining chances,— 
must express the probability of the proposition’s being false. Thus, 
if certain witnesses depose to having seen A. B. in London at a 
certain time; and it is calculated that the result of their testimony 
goes to establish a probability equal to 4, that he was there at 
that time, it is assumed, without the smallest grounds, that this 
amounts to a probability (equal to 3) of his having zo¢ been in London, 
but elsewhere ; whereas in truth there is no tittle of evidence to 
that effect. The # only expresses the compatibility of his absence 
from London with the existence of the testimony of those witnesses. 
And even if it should.come out that they were not only of doubtful 
credit, but wholly unworthy of belief, and that their evidence ought 
to be completely disregarded, still A. B. may have been in London 
at the time, and it may be possible to find complete proof of it. A 
refuted argument—as I have elsewhere remarked—though it ought 
to go for nothing, is often, by the hasty and unthinking, mistaken 
for a disproof of the conclusion. And this, though when stated 
distinctly, it appears a truism, is, in practice, perpetually overlooked. 

Suppose a person to argue from certain deposits of organic 
remains, and from some traditions he has met with, in favour of the 
Noachian Deluge, and on examination it should appear that the 
probability thus established amounts to only 4 1 or Jess, how absurd 
xt would be to regard this as a proof that it is as likely as not, or 
more likely than not, that xo such Deluge ever occurred! But an 
elaborate and long calculation, quite correct, except only in being 
used on a perfectly groundless supposition, which however is not 
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expressly stated but tacitly assumed, will often mislead the author 
as well as his readers. 

In some cases it is true, we do—reasonably—infer something 
from the bringing forward of weak arguments, and no others, and the 
producing exclusively of worthless testimony. But the inference is 
drawn not from the arguments and the witnesses themselves, but: 
from the absence of others, when there is good reason to suppose 
that better evidence would have been produced, had any existed. 

If, e. g.- a number of learned and ingenious scholars set them- 
selves to find objections to some version of Scripture, and after 
much time and labour, bring forward merely the feeblest cavils, this 
affords a strong presumption that the version is a good one. But 
this inference is drawn, not from the objections themselves, but 
from the probability that such men would have found valid objece 
tions had it been open to any. 

So also when a man of so much acuteness and research as Hume, 
set himself to find in all history, parallels to the Scripture-miracles, 
and produced (as Paley has pointed out) such only as are quite 
different in all the essentia] points, it is justly inferred that no 
parallels do exist; but this is inferred not frorm the instances Hume 
does adduce, but from our knowledge of his ability and learning, and 
anti-Christian zeal; which render it morally certain that if there 
had been any cases that were really to his purpose, he would have 
found them. 

But all such considerations are quite foreign (as an attentive 
reader will have perceived) from the question I was treating of; 
which was, the degree of probability conferred on a proposition by 
such and such given arguments; without assuming that other argu- 
ments besides, do or do not exist, tending to the same result. 
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PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL TERMS. 


Absolute terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

A bstraction.—The act of “drawing off” 
in thought, and attending to separ- 
ately, some portion of an object pre- 
sented to the mind, b. ii. ch. v. § 2 

Abstract terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Accident.—In its widest technical sense, 
(equivalent to Attribute) any thing 
that is attributed to another, and can 
only be conceived as belonging to 
some substance (in which sense it is 
opposed to “Substance ") in its nar- 
rower and more properly logical sense, 
a Predicable which may be present or 
absent, the essence of the Species 
remaining the same, b. ii, ch. vy. § 4. 

Accidental Definition. — A definition 
which assigns the Properties of a 
Species, or the Accidents of an Indi- 
vidual; it is otherwise called u 
Description, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Affirmative—denotes the quality of a 
Proposition which asserts the agree- 
ment of the Predicate with the subject, 
b. ii. ch, ii, § 1. 

Amphibolia—a kind of ambiguity of 
sentence, b. iii. § 10. 

Analogous.—A term is so called whose 
single signification applies with unequal 
propriety to more than one object, b. 
li. ch. v. § 1, and b. iii. § 10, 

Antecedent.—That part of a Conditional 
Proposition on which the other 
depends, b. ii. ch. iv. § 6. 

Apprehension (simple.)—The operation of 
the mind by which we mentally per- 
ceive or form a notion of some object, 
b. ii. ch. i, § 1. 

Argument.— An expression in which, 

om something laid down as granted, 
ri else is deduced, b. ii. ch, iii. 
1. 

Arbitrary—division, faulty, b. ii. ch. v. 
§ 5; definition, b. ii. ch. v. § 6, 

Assertion—an affirmation or denial, b. ii. 
ch. ii, § 1. 


Attributive term, ». ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Bacon — erroneously supposed to have 
designed his Organon as a rival system 
to that here treated of, Introd. § 3, 
and b. iv. ch. iii. § 3. 

Categories, b. iv. ch. ii. § 1. 

Categorematic.—A word is so called which 
may by itself be employed as a Term, 
b. ii. ch. i. § 3. 

Categorical Proposition—is one which 
affirms or denies a Predicate of a 
Subject, absolutely, and without any 
hypothesis, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 

Circle—fallacy of, b. iii. § 13. 

Class—strictly speaking, a Class consists 
of several things coming under ao 
common description, b. i. § 3. 

Contraposition, see Negation. 

Common term—is one which is applicable 
in the same sense to more than one 
individual object, b. i. § 4; b. ii. ch. i. 
§ 3, and b. ii. ch. iv. § 6. 

Compatible terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Composition——Fallacy of, b. iii. § 11. 

Conclusion.—That Proposition which is 
inferred from the Premises of an 
Argument, b. ii. § 2, and b. ii. ch, ii, 

1 


Concrete term, b ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Conditional Proposition—is one which 
asserts the dependence of one cate- 
gorical Proposition on another. A 
conditional Syllogism is one in which 
the reasoning depends on such a Pro- 
position, b. ii. ch. iv. § 6. 

Connotative term, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Consequent.—That part of a conditional 
Proposition which depends on the 
other. (Consequens,) b. ii, ch. iv. 
§ 6, Note. 

Consequence. ~The connexion between 
the Antecedent and Conseyuent of a 
conditional Proposition. (Consequen- 
tia,) b. ii. ch, iv. § 6, Note. 

Constructive—conditional syllogisna, b. ii. 
ch. iv. § 3. 
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Contingent—The Matter of a Proposi- 
tion is so called when the terms of it 
in part agree, and in part disagree, b. 
ii. ch. ii. § 2. 

Lontradictory Propositions—are those 
which, having the same terms, differ 
both in Quantity and Quality, b. ii. 
ch. iii. § 5. 

Contrary Propositions—are two univer- 
sals, affirmative and negative, with the 
same terms, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 

Contrary terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Converse, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 

Conversion of a Proposition— is the trans- 
position of the terms, so that the 
Subject is made the Predicate, and 
vice versd, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 

Copula.—That part of a Proposition 
which affirms or denies the Predicate 
of the Subject: viz. ts, or is not, 
expressed or implied, b. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Cross-divisions, b. ii. ch. v. § 5 and 6. 

Definite terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Definition.—An expression explanato 
of that which is defined, 2.e. separated, 
as by a boundary, from every thing 
else, b. ii. ch. v. § 63 b. iii. § 10. 

Description.—An_ accidental Definition, 
b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Destructive—conditional Syllogism, b. ii. 
ch. iv. § 3. 

Deaf-mutes — incapable of a train of 
reasoning, till they shall have learned 
some kind of general signs. Introd. § 5. 

Dictum—“ de omni et nullo;” Aristotle’s: 
an abstract statement of an Argument, 
generally, b. 1,§ 4. Applicable to a 
Sorites, b. ii. ch. iv. § 7. 

Difference (Differentia.}—-The formal or 
distinguishing part of the essence of a 
Species, b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 

Dilemma.—A complex kind of conditional 
syllogism, having more than one 
Antecedent in the Major Premiss, and 
a disjunctive Minor, b. ii. ch. iv. § 5. 

me Truth—two kinds of, b. iv. 
ch. nh. § 1. 

Discourse.—The third operation of the 
mind, Reasoning, b. ii. ch. i. § 1. 

Disjunctive Proposition—is one which 
consists of two or more categoricals, 
so stated as to imply that some one of 
them must be true. A syllogism is 


called disjunctive, the reasoning of 


which turns on such 

b. ii. ch. iv. § 4. 
Disiributed—is applied to a Term that is 

employed in its full extent, so as to 


& proposition, 
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comprehend all its significates,__every 
thing to which it is applicable, b. i. § 5, 
and b. ii. ch. iii. § 2. 

Division, logical—is the distinct enumer- 
ation of several things signified by a 
common name; and it is so called 
metaphorically, from its being analo- 
gous to the (real and properly-called) 
division of a whole into its parts, b. ii. 
ch. v. § 5. 

Division.—Fallacy of, b. iii. § 11. 

Drift of a proposition, b. ii. ch. iv. § 1. 

Elliptical expressions—apt to lead to 
ambiguity, b. iii. § 10. 

Enstatic—Figure, the third Figure, so 
called, b. ii. ch. iii. § 4. 

Enthymeme.—An argument having one 
Premiss expressed, and the other 
understood, b. ii. ch. iv. § 7. 

Equivocal—_A Term is defined to be 
equivocal whose different significations 
apply equally to several objects. 
Strictly speaking, there is hardly a 
word in any language which may not 
be regarded, as in this sense, equivo- 
cal; but the title is usually applied 
only in any case where a word is 
employed equivocally; e.g. where the 
Middle-term is used in different senses 
in the two Premises; or where a 
Proposition is liable to be understood 
in various senses, according to the 
various meanings of one of its terms, 
b. iii. § 10. 

Essential Definition —is one which 
assigns, not the Properties or Acci- 
dents of the thing defined, but what are 
regarded as its essential parts, whether 
physical or logical, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Evidence—of Christianity, App. No. TIT. 

Example—use of, implies a universal 
premiss, b. iv. ch. i. § 2,is not what, 
strictly speaking, deters, b. iii. § 10. 

Exception, proof of a rule, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Exclusive—FYigure, the second Figure, so 
called, b. ii. ch. iii. § 4. 

Extreme—The Subject and Predicate of 
a Proposition are called its Extremes 
or Terms, being, as it were, the two 
boundaries, having the copula (in 
regular order) placed between them. 
In speaking of a syllogism, the word 
is often understood to imply the ex- 
tremes of the Conclusion, b. ti. ch. i. § 2. 

Fallacy.—Any argument, or apparent 
argument, which professes to be deci- 
sive of the matter at issue, while in 
reality it is not, b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 
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'—in its strict sense, denotes the 
quality of a Proposition which states 
something not as it is, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 

Figure of a Sylogism—denotes the situ- 
ation of its Middle-term in reference 
to the Extremes of the Conclusion— 
The Major and Minor Terms, b. ii. 
ch. ili. § 4. 

Form—fallacies in, b. iti, §§ 1 and 7. 

Generalization.—The act of comprehend- 
ing under a common name several ob- 
jects agreeing in some point which we 
abstract from each of them, and which 
that common name serves to indicate, 
b. ii. ch. v. § 2. 

Genus.—A Predicable which is considered 
as the material part of the Species of 
which it is affirmed, b. ii. ch.v § 3. 

Hume.—Essay on Miracles, b. & § 8, 
Note; and Appendix I. Art. Experi- 
ence. Coincidence with some Christian 
writers, Appendix IEI. 

Hypothetical Proposition—is one which 
asserts not absolutely, but under an 
hypothesis, indicated by a conjunction. 
An hypothetical Syllogism is one of 
which the reasoning depends on such 
a proposition, b. ii. ch. iv. § 2. 

Idea,—‘‘ abstract,’ (supposed) Introd. 
§ 5, and b. iv. ch. v. §§ 1 and 2. 

Mautive Conversion—is that in which the 
truth of the Converse follows from the 
truth of the Exposita, or Proposition 
given, b. 11. ch. ti. § 4. 

Impossible.—The Matter of a Proposition 
is so called when the extremes alto- 
gether disagree, b. Hi. ch. H. § 1,— 
Ambiguity of, Appendix IT. 

Indefinite Proposition—is one which has 
for its Subject a Common-term without 
any sign to indicate distribution or 
non-distribution, b. ii. ch. ii. § 2. 

Indefinite Terms, b. it. ch. v. § 1. 

Indirect reduction—of Syllogisms in the 
last three Figures, b. ii. ch. iii. § 6. 

Individual_—An object which is, in the 
strict and primary sense, one, and 
consequently cannot be logically divid- 
ed; whence the name, b. i. ch. v. § 5. 

Induction.—A kind of argument which 
infers, respecting a whole class, what 
has been ascertained respecting one or 
more individuals of that class, b. iv. 
ch. i. § 1. 

Infer—To draw a conclusion from 
granted premises, b. iv. ch. iii. § 1. 
See PRovE. 

Injuna Species-—is that, which is not, 
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subdivided, except into individuals, 
b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 

Information.—b. iy. ch. ii. § 1. 

Ignoratia-elenchi—fallacy of, b. iii. §§ 15 
—19, 

Inseparable Accident—is that which 
cannot beseparated from the individual 
it belongs to, though it may from the 
Species, b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 

Instruction.—b. iv. ch. ii. § 1. 

Interrogation—fallacy of, b. iii. § 9. 

Irrelevant-conclusion—fallacy of, b. iik 
§§ 15—19. 

Judgment.—The second operation of the 
mind, whercin we pronounce mentally 
on the agreement and disagreement of 
two of the notions obtained by simple 
Apprehension, b. ii. ch. i. § 1. 

Knowledge.—b. iv. ch. ii. § 2. Note. 

Language—un indispensable instrument 
for reasoning, Introd. § 5. Logie, 
conversant about, b. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Limitation. —See * Per Accidens.” 

Locke—notions of Syllogism, Introd. § 3. 

Logical definition—is that which assigns 
the Genus and Difference of the Spe- 
cies defined, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Logomachy.—b. iv. ch. iv. § 12. 

Major term of a Syllogism—is the Predi- 
cate of the Conclusion. The Major 
Premiss is the one which contains the 
Major term. In Hypothetical Syllo- 
gisms, the Hypothetical Premiss is 
called the Major, b. ii. ch. iii. § 2, and 
b. i. ch. iv. § 2. 

Matter of a proposition—the nature of 
the connexion of its extreme, b. ii. 
ch. ii. § 8. Fallacies in, b. iti. §§ 1 and 
18. 

Metaphor.—b. iii. § 10. 

Metonymy.—b. iii. § 10. 

Middle term of a categorical Syllogism— 
is that with which the two extremes 
of the conclusion are separately coim- 
pared, b. ii. ch. iii. § 2, and b. ii. ch. iii. 

4 


Minor term of a categorical Syllogism— 
is the Subject of the conclusion. The 
Minor Premiss is that which contains 
the Minor term. In Hypothetical 
Syllogisms, the Categorical Premiss is 
called the Minor, b. ii. ch. iii. § 2, and 
b. ii. ch. iv. § 2. 

Modal categorical proposition—is one 
which asserts that the Predicate exists 
in the Subject in a certain mde or 
manner, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1, and b. ii, ch. 
iv. § 1. 
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Mood of a categorical Syllogism—is the 
designation of its three propositions, 
in the order in which they stand, 
according to their quantity and quality, 
b. ii. ch. iii. § 4. 

Necessary matter of a proposition—is 
the essential or invariable agreement 
of its terms, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3.—Veces- 
sary, ambiguity of, Appendix, No. I. 

Negation—conversion by (otherwise call- 
ed conversion by contraposition, ) b. ii. 
ch. ii. § 4. 

Negative categorical proposition—is one 
which asserts the disagreement of its 
extremes, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 

Negative terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

New 'Trurhs—of two kinds, b. iv ch. ii. 

1. 

Nominal Definition—is one which ex- 
plains only the meaning of the term 
defined, and nothing more of the 
nature of the thing signified by that 
Term than is implied by the Term 
itself to every one who understands 
the meaning of it, b. ii. ch. v. § 6, and 
b. iv. ch. ii. § 3. 

Nominalism.—b, iv. ch. v. Introd. § 5, 
and b. ii, ch. v. § 4. 

Objections—-fallacy of, b. iii. § 17. 

Operations of the mind—three laid down 
by logical writers, b. ii. ch. 1. § 1. 

Opposed.—Two propositions are said to 
be opposed to each other, when, 
having the same Subject and Predicate, 
they differ cither in quantity or quality, 
or both, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 

Opposition of terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Ostensive reduction—of Syllogisms in the 
last three figures, b. ii ch. iii. § 5. 

Daronymous words, b. iii. § 8. 

Part—logically, Species are called Parts 
of the Genus they come under, and 
individuals, parts of the Species; 
really, the Genus is a Part of the 
Species, and the Species, of the Indi- 
vidual, b ii. ch. v. § 5. 

Particular Proposition—is one in which 
the Predicate is affirmed or denied of 
some part only of the subject, b. ii. 
ch, ii. § 1. 

Per Accidens.—Conversion of a proposi- 
tion is so called when the Quantity is 
changed, b. ii. ch. ii, § 4. 

Physical definition—is that which as- 
signs the parts into which the thing 
defined can be actually divided, b. ii, 
ch. v. § 6. : 

Positive terms, b. ii. ch. v. § t 
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Postulate—a form in which a Definition 
may be stated, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Predicaments, b. iv. ch. ii. § 1. 

Predicate of a Proposition—is that ‘Term 
which is affirmed or denied of the 
other, b. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Predicable.—A Term which can be affir- 
matively predicated of several others, 
b. ii, ch. v. § 2. 

Premiss.—A proposition employed toe 
establish a certain conclusion, b. ik 
ch. iii, § 1, 

Privative terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Probable arguments, b. iii. §§ 11 and 14. 

Proper-numes—ambiguity of, b. iii. § 10. 

Property.x—A Predicable which denotes 
something essentially conjoined to the 
essence of the Species, b. ii. ch. v. § 8. 

Proposition. —A sentence which asserts, 
t.e. affirms or denies, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 

Prove. —To adduce Premises which 
establish the truth of a certain conclu- 
sion, b. iv. ch. iii. § 1. 

Proximum Genus of any Species—is the 
nearest [least remote] to which it 
can be referred, b. 1. ch. v. § 4. 

Pure categorical proposition—is one 
which asserts simply that the Predicate 
is, or is not, contained in the Subject, 
b. ii. ch. ii. § 1, and b. ii. ch. iv. § 1. 

Quality of a Proposition—is its affirming 
or denying. This is the Quality of 
the expression, which is, in Logic, the 
essential circumstance. The Quality 
of the matter is, its being true or false; 
which is, in Logic, accidental, being 
essential only in respect of the subjcct- 
matter treated of, b. ii ch. ii. § 1. 

Quantity of a Proposition—is the extent 
in which its subject 1s taken; viz. to 
stand for the whole, or for a part only 
of its Signiticates, b. ii. ch. ii, § 1. 

Question. — That which is to be established 
as a Conclusion, stated in an interro- 
gative form, b. ii. ch. ii. § 4. 

Real detinition—is one which explains 
the nature of the thing defined beyond 
what is necessarily understood by the 
Term, b. ii. ch. v. § 6. 

Realism.—Introd. § 3. b. iv. ch. v. 

Reasoning—General Signs necessary for, 
Introd. § 5. 

Reduction—of syllogisms in the last three 
Figures, to the first, so as to fall under 
the Dictum, b. ii. ch. iil. §§ 5 and 6, 
—of hypothetical syllogisms to cate- 
gorical, b. ii ch. iv. § 6. 

References—fallacy of, b. iii. § 14 


IN DEX. 


Refutation—of an argument, liable to be 
fallaciously used, b. iii. §§ 6 and 7. 

Relative terms, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Same.—Secondary use of the word, b. iv. 
ch. v. § 1, and Append. No. I 

Second intention of a term, b. iii. § 10. 

Separable accident—is one which may be 
separated from the individual, b. ili. 
Introd. 

Significate-—The several things signified 
by a common Term are its significates 
(Significata), b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 

Signs—general, indispensable for reason- 
ing, Introd. § 5. 

Singular term is one which stands for 
one individual. A Singular proposi- 
tion is one which has for its subject 
either a Singular term, or a common 
term limited to one Individual by a 
singular sign, e.g. “ This,” b. ii. ch. i. 
§ 3; b. ii. ch. il. § 2, and b. ii. ch. v. 

1 


Sorites.—-An abridged form of stating a 
series of Syllogisms, of which the 
Conclusion of each is a Premiss of the 
succeeding, b. ii. ch. iv. § 7. 

Species.—A predicable which is consid- 
ered as expressing the whole essence 
of the individuals of which it is 
affirmed, b. ii. ch. v. § 3,—peculiar 
sense of, in Natural History, b. iv. 
ch. v. § 1. 

Stewart, Professor Dugald, his mistake 
respecting Aristotle’s “‘ Dictdém,” b. 1. 
§ 4—instance of fallacy from, b. iil. 
§ 14. 

Subaltern Species and Genus—is that 
which is both a Species of some higher 
Genus, and a Genus in respect of the 
Species into which it is divided. Sub- 
altern opposition, is between a Uni- 
versal and a Particular of the same 
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Quality. Of these, the Universal is 
the Subalternant, and the Particular 
the Subaiternate, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3, and 
b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 

Subcontrary opposition—is between two 
Particulars, the Affirmative and the 
Negative, b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 

Subject of a proposition—is that term of 
which the other is affirmed or denied, 
b. ii. ch ii. § 2. 

Summum Genus—is that which is not 
considered as a Species of any higher 
Genus, b. ii. ch. v. § 4. 

Syllogism.—An argument expressed in 
strict logical form; wiz. so that its 
conclusiveness is manifest from the 
structure of the expression alone, 
without any regard to the meaning of 
the Terms, b. ii. ch. iii. § 1... 

Syncategorematic words— are such as 
cannot singly express a Term, but only 
a part of a Term, b. ii. ch. i § 3. 

Term.—The Subject or Predicate of a 
Proposition, b. ii. ch. i. § 2. 

Tendency—ambiguity of, Appendix, No. I. 

Thaumatrope, b. iii. § 11. 

True Proposition—is one which states 
what really is, b. ii. ch. ii. § 2. 

Truth new—two kinds of, b. iv. ch. ii. 

2, and Appendix, No. I. 

Tucker—his Light of Nature, Append. I. 
Art. xi. 

Universal Proposition—is one whose 
Predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
whole of the Subject, b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 

Univocal._A Common term is called 
Univocal in respect of those things to 
which it is applicable in the same 
signification, b. ii. ch. v. § 1. 

Walls, Professor, his remark on jests, 
b. iii. § 20. 

Watts—his notion of Logic, Introd. § 3. 
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rixous of Coguate Words chiefly in Greck, Latin Gothic, and Arglo-Saxon, 
Compiled by fT. UVenegy, Prof. in the Univ. of Gottingen, Svo, 52s, 6d, 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. ConTaAnsrav. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Contanseau’s Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 8s Cd. 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and Engtish-Gern an. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, M.A. 
and Dr. CARL MAnTrin FPrRikpLANDER. Cheaper Issue, post S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphystes. 


A. KL TT. Bos Works, Cabinet Isditions. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON. By A. K.1I.B. A New 


and carefully revised dition of the Stoonp SERIES. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 
The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. [By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6c, 


Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, Aésthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Doniestic. Jy the same Author. Crown Svo. 3s. Gd. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Fssays contribnted 
to Fraser's Mugazine andto Good Words. Ry the same. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Srconp Senies. By 
the sane Author. Crown svo. 3s. Gd. ; 


Critical Essays of a Country Parson, Selected from Tissays con- 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine. By the same Auther. Crown S8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City. 


ty the same Author. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANrHony 
Frovuteg, M.A. late Fi low ot Eyeter Colluge, Oxford. Sec tditi ; 
plete in One Volume. 8vo. price as. ice ants Meivlony com 

STUDIES in PARLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 


ticians. By R. H. Hurron. [Reprinted from the ‘)P ; 
Crown EVO, 4s, 6d. [ bp 0 ie ‘Vall Mall Gazette.’ ] 
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LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Lisprary HprTion. 2 vols. S8vo. Portrait, 21s. 
PEOPLE’S I:NITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; includ- 


ing his Contributions to the Mdinburgh Review. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 88. 


Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By the Rev, SypNEY SmitTn, M.A. Fourth Edition. Fep. 6s. 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 


the most momorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. 5s. 


EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Humorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and Panegyrical. Idited by Rev. Joun Bootu, B.A. Cambridge, Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


From MATTER to SPIRIT: the Result of Ten Years’ Experience in 
Spint Manifestations. By Sormia I. De Moragan. With a PrEeFacrE by 
Professor De MorGan. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


The ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN: a Prologue to authentic English 
History. Ry LukF Owen PIKE, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. Us. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Henry Rocers. Second dition. 3 vols. fep. 21s, 

Reason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, revised and extended, and aceompanical by several other 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
yaine Author. Eleventh Edition. Fep. 5s. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newmau’s Reply. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. E. H. Greyson. By the 
same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Cuanpos Wren Hoskyns, Author of 
‘Palpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ &e¢, 16mo. 5s. 6d. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE; shewing the Necessity of a Divine 
Revelation for the Perfect Development of Man’s Capacities. By HENRY 
S. Boast, M.D, F.R.S. and GS. 8vo, 12s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NATURE; a Systematic Treatise on the Causes 


and Laws of Natural Phunomena. By the same Author. 8vo. 12s. 


An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By. J.D. MoRELL,M.A. LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 


Elements of Psychology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The SECRET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By James HuTCH180N STIRLING. 2 vols. 
Svo. 28s. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By AveExanpEr Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Sccond Edition. 8vo. 


price 15s. 
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The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Auyxanprer Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8&vo.15s. 


On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 9s. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Snapwortu H. 
Hopeson. 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. 

The WAY to REST: Results from a Life-scarch after Religious Truth. 
By R. Vacaman, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 

HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution tv the History of 
Religious Opinion. By RoBERT ALFRED VauanaNn, B.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By CuaRLES Bray. Sccond Edition. 
8vo. 9s. 


The Education of the Feelings and Affections. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Ou Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
8vo. 5s. 

The FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 
the Borders. By WItLIAM HENDERSON. With an Appendix on House- 


hold Stories by the Rev. 8. Bartng-Gouup, M.A. Post 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece, 9s. Gd. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Herscuer, Bart. 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Platesand Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. ‘Translated by Admiral W. HEH. 
Suyta, F.R.S. and R. GRant, M.A. With 25 Plates and 358 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, £2 5s. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Ricnarn A. Proctor, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. Camb, and King’s Coll. Londen. svo. with 
14 Plates, 14s. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same Author. 8 Maps. Square 
fcep. Ss, 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T., W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.8. With Map of the Moon, and Woodcuts. 16mo. 7s, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. F. Maury, LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6d. 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
New Edition, carefully revised. with the Statistical Information brought 
up to the latest returns by F. MaRTIN, 4 vols. medium 8vo. with numerous 
colourcd Maps, £41 4s. 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physieal, 


Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete Gazetteer of the Werld. By 
A. Kxe1TH JOHXesTON, LL.D. F.R.G.8. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Politiea). 
By W. HueueEs, F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in King’s College, and in 
Queen’s College, London. Withé Maps. Fep. 7s. 6d. 


HAWAII; the Past, Present, and Future of its Island-Kingdom: an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By ManiEy Hopkins, 
Hawanian Consul-General, &c. Second Edition, revised and continued, 
with Portrait, Map, and 8 other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hucuss, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Icp. 10s. 6d. 


Natural History and Popular Science. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, 


for the use of Colleges and Schools, Translated and edited from GANOT’s 
FHléments de Physique (with the Author's sanction) by E. ATKINSON, Ph. D. 
F.C.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged; with a Coloured Plate and 
620 Woodcuts, Post 8v0. 15s. 


The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
NEI. ARNOTT, M.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Parts, 8vo. 21s. 

SOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. By Joun Tynpaui, LL.D. F.R.S.. Professor of Nat. 


Philos. in the Royal Institution and im the Royal School of Mines. Crown 
8vo. With Portrait of MW. Chladui and 169 Woodcuts, price 9s. 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor Jonn 
TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. Second dition, Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6. 


LIGHT: Its Influence on Life and Health, By Forpres WInNsLow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED. By Bernuarnp Von Cotta. 
An Enghsh Edition, by P. HW. LAwrenckr (with English, German, and 
French Synonymes), revised by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 

** Lithology, or 2 Classified Synopsis of the Names of Rocks and Minerals, 
also by Mr. LAWRENCE, adapted to the above work, may be had, price 5s. or 
printed on one side ouly (anterpaged blank) for use in Cabinets, price 7s. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De ta Rive, Prof. in the Academy of Geneva. Translated by C. V. WALKER, 
F.RB.S. 3 vois. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s. 


The CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. By W. R. Grove, 
Q.C. V.P.R.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed by a Discourse on Con- 
tinuity. svo. 10s. Gd, The Discourse on Continuity, separately, 28. 6d. 


MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By S. HaucuTon, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin, Coll. and Prof. of Geol. in the Univ. of Dubhn. Revised Edition, with 
66 Woodcuts. Fecp. 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Prirurps, M.A. Professor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates, Fep. 4s. 
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A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY. By H. W. Bristow, F.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHILLIPS’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, hy H. J. Brookr, F.R.S. and 
W.H. MILLER, €.G.S. Post Svo. with Woodcuts, 18s. 

VAN DER HOEVEN’S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. CLtaRK, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTE- 


brate Animals. By Ricwarvp Owen, F.RS. DCL. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200 Woodcuts. Vous. I. and Il. price 21s, each. Vou. IJ. just ready. 


The FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of View; with an 
Appendix on the Negro. By GEoRGE Moorf, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. &. Post 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. FL. KELLER, President of the Antiquarian Association of 
Zurich. Vranslated and arranged hy J. E. Leet, F S.A. F.G.8. With several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Roval 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habhitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Woop, M.A. F.L.8S, With about 140 Vigiettes on Wood (20 ful! size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo, 21s. 

MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Grernt, B.A. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITU, M.A. and the Rev. S. Havuanton, 
M.D. Fep. with 39 Woodcuts, 5s, 

Manual of Sponges and Animalcule; with a General Introduction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fep. with 
16 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Argonn, M.D. F.R.S. and the 
samo Editors. Revised dition, Fep. with “8 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 
GEORGE HarTWIG. &vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21s. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA ; being an Account of the Natural History of the various Quad- 
rupeds and Birds which are the objects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Frack (The Ranger). Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

SKEICHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 
EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 

Ceylon. By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 


Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo0. with 
22 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 
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A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS, By E. Stantty, D.D. F.RS. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


KIRBY and SPENCE’S INTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. S. Copponp, M.D. 
Fep. with 900 Woodcuts, 10s. 

The TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
Kdited by J. LINDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Moorr, F.L.S. assisted by eminent 
Jontributors, Pp. 1,271, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Stcel Plates. 2 Parts, 
fep. 20s. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 
Tenth Editien, revised by Tiromas Moorr, F.L.S. Fep. with 154 Wood- 
cuts, 28. 6d. 

The ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE. By Tuomas Rivens. Ninth Edition. 
Fep. 4s. 

The BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and G. A. WALKER- 
Arnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. or coloured, 21s. 

BRYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Lreland, arranged and deserihcd. By W. WIbLson. 8vo. with 61 Plates 
42s. or coloured, £4 4s. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain, With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trecs and Shrubs; containing the Hardy 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts, Svo, 50S. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY; a Popular 
Eneyclopsedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and im great part re-written, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. JOUNSON, Corr. M.Z.S, Fep. lus. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
LEuition, re-edited by W. T. BRANDE (the Author), and Grorer W.Cox. M.A. 
assisted by contrmbutors of emiment Seicntifie and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols. mediiun S8vo. price 63s. cloth, 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviews. By Sir Il. HoLiwNnp, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 8vo, 14s. 
ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. WErscuen, Bart. M.A. 

8vo. 18s. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences: founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By HENRY Warts, F.C.S. 
assisted by eminent Contmbutors. 5 vols. medium 8vo.in course of publica- 
tion in Parts, VoL. I. 31s. 6d. Von. T. 26s. Vor. LIL 318. 6d. Vou. LV. 248. are 
now ready. : 
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ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By WitLt1am 
A. MILLER, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.G.8. Professor of Chemistry, King’s 
College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price £3. Panr I. Crewrcau PHYSICS. 
Fourth Edition, lis. Part iI. INoRGANIC CHEMISTRY, YIs. Part ILI. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Third Edition, 24s. -. 

A MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. By 
Wizni1amM Opiina, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9s. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the sane Author. Second Edition, with 70 new Woodcuts. Crown $vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of Phy- 


sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of the DISEASES of WOMEN; 
including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRaILY HEwitr, M.D. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised; with numerous Woodcut Justrations. 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 

LECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 
CHARLES WEsT, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 16s. 


EXPOSITION of the 8IGNS and SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 
with other Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. F. 
MonTGoMeEnry, M.A. M.D. M.R.LA. 8vo. with Hustrations, 25s. 

A SYSTEM of SURGERY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Honmgs, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George’s Hospital. 4 vols. 8vo. £4138. 

Vol. I, Generai Pathology. 21s. 


Vol. II. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Rack, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremitics, and Diseases of the Hye. 21s. 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locomotion, &c, 21s. 


Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 


Urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; with 
APPENDIX and GENERAL INDEX. 30s. 


LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 


THomas Watson, M.D. Physician-Extraordinary to the Queen. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 3 bs. 


LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Pacer, F.R.S. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to the Queen. Edited by W. TURNER, M.B. 8vo. with 
117 Woodcuts, 21s, 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
By C. Murcnison, M.D. Senior Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
8vo. with coloured Plates, 18s. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 


F.R.S. With 410 Wood Engravings from Dissections, Fourth Edition, by 
T. Hoitmss, M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. 28s. 


The CYCLOPEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 


the late R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivators of Physiological Science of the present age. 5 vols. 8vo. with 
2.853 Woodcuts, £6 6s 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. By the 
late R. B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S. and W. BowMaAN, F.R.S. of King’s College. 
With numerous [Hustrations. Von. If. 8vo. 25s. 

Vor. I. New Edition by Dr. LIONEL 8. BEALE, I’.R.S. in course of publi- 
cation; Part I. with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. 


HISTOLOGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Discase, for the use of 
the Medical and Veterinary Professions. By G. HARLEY, M.D. and G. T. 
Brown, M.R.C.V.S. Post Svo. with 223 Woodcuts, price 12s. 

A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By J. Corianp, M.D. 
F.R.S. Abrideed from the larger work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
CoPpLAND, M.RC.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
Medical Science. Pp. 1,560 iu svo. price 36s. 

The WORKS of SIR B. C. BRODIE, Bart. collected and arranged 
by CHARLES HAWKINS, F.R.C.S.E. 3 vols. Svo. with Medallion and Fae- 
siniile, 48s. 

Autobiography of Sir B.C. Brodie, Bart. Printed from the Author’s 
materials left in MS. Second Edition, Fep. 4s. Gd. 

The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE: a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Mcthods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem or 
otherwise). By JomN Horsey. F.C.S, Analytical Chemist. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. PEREIRA’S Hlements by F.J. FARRE, M.D. assisted by R. BENTLEY, 
M.R.C.S. and by R. WARINGTON, F.R.S.  Svo, with 80 Woodcuts, 218. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPEIA., 
Twenty-fourth Hdition, corrected by Ii. Lioyp BinkrtT, M.D. 18mo. 
price 5s. 6d. 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 
KEsvrEvEN, F.R.C S.E. Second dition, revised, with Additions, Fep. 5s. 


The RESTORATION of HEALTH; or, the Application of the Laws of 
Hygiene to the Recovery of Health: a Manual for the Invalid, and a Guide 
in the Sick Room. By W.StTRANGE, M.D. Fep. 6s. 


SEA-AIR and SEA-BATHING for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


By the same Author. Fcp. boards, 3s. 


MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, TRAINING, and EDUCATION 
of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic. By P. MARTIN DuNcAN, M.B. 
and WILLIAM MILLARD. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 
Fine and Ornamental Arts. By WiLLiaAmM_ B. Scott, late Head Master 
Government School of Ait, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. New dition, revised by 
the Author; with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8s. Gd. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATIONAL MUSIC; com- 


rising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By CARL 
INGEL, Author of ‘The Music of the most Ancient Nations.’ With Frontis- 
piece and humerous Musical Specimens, 8vo. 16s, 
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LECTURES on the HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC, delivered at the 


Royal Institution. By Joun Htusoair. Frrsr Course, with Chro- 
nological Tables, post 8vo 6s. 67. SECOND CouRSsE, on the Transition 
Period, with 40 Specimens, 8vo. 1¢s. 

SIX LECTURES on HARMONY, delivered at the Royal Institution 


of Great Britain before Easter 1567. By G. A. MacCFARREN. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE; a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, from the best Composers, Foreign and Fnglsh. 
Edited by Jonn TEULLAW. 1 vol. music folio, price 21s. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Encravings after the 
Karly Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 63s. cloth, gilt top ; 
or £5 5s. elegantly bound in morocco. 


LYRA GERMANICA; Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Traislated by CaTHERINE WINKWoOaTH; 345 Illus- 
trations o1 Wood drawn by J LEIGHTON, F.S.A. Fep. 4to, 2ts. 


The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAR in 
their Seasous and Phases; with Passages selected frou: Ancicut and Modern 
Authors. By Richarp Pigor. Accompanied by a Series of 25 full-page 
Thustrations and numerous Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
aud Tailpieces, engraved ou Wood from Original Desigus by JonNn LEIGUTON, 
T'S.A, 4to, 42s. 

CATS’ and FARLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of al] Nations ; comprising 121 Llustrationus on Wand by J. 
Leranton, F.S.A. with au approwriate Text by R. Pigor. Inipcrial 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d, 


SHAKSPEARE’'S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Uhuniuated in the Missal Style by Henry Norn HUWPuRers. 
In massive covers, containing the Mcdalhon and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post Svo. 21s, 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mrs. Jameson. With nu- 
merous Ftehings and Woodeut PWhustrations. 6 vols, square crown Svo, 
price £5 Tis 6d. lothoor £12 12s bound ii: moroceo by Riviere. fo be had 
also in eloth ouly, in Four Srktes, as follows :— 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown Svo. dls. Gd. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svc. 21s. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 21s. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types, St. John the Bap- 


tist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testiainents. Completed by 
Lady Es KE. Revised Edition, with 3) Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 


2 vols. square crown dyo. i2s. 


Arts, Manufactures, &c. 


DRAWING from NATURE; a Series of Progressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elementary Studies to Finished Views. By GErorGE 
BARNARD, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Lithographic 
Plates, and 108 Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. price 25s. Or in Three 
Parts, royal &8vo. Part I. V'rees and Foliage, 7s.6d. Part 1. Foreground 
Studres, 7s.6d. Part Wl. Tour in Seitzcriand and the I’yrences, 7s. 6d. 
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GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, with above 1,100 
Eng: avings on Wood. Fifth dition, revised, with Alterations and oonsi- 
derable Additions by Wyarr Papwortrn. Additional'y Mlustrated, with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewit, and more than 100 other new 
Woodcuts. Svo. 52s, td. 


TUSCAN SCULPTORS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
CHARLES C. PERKINS. 2 vols. impcrial 8vo. 63s. 


The GRAMMAR of HERALDRY: containing a Description of all the 
Principal Charges used in Armory, the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Rules to be observed in_ Blazoning aud Marshalling, By Joun E. 
Cussans. Fep. with 196 Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


The ENGINEER’S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Enginecr in the Construction of Machinery. By 
C.S. LOWNDES. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goopeve, M.A. 
Professor of Mechanics at the R. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post svo. 6s. 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES. 
Siath Edition, cuicily rewritten and greatly enlarged by RopenT Hunt, 
ERS. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Scienee and the Arts, 
and tamihar with Manufactures. Wath above 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols. inc} 
duuin 8vo, price L4 14s. 6d, 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEERING, Ilistorical, Theoretical, 
and Practical, By E. CResy, C.E. With above 8,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 


TREATISE on MILLS ara MILLWORK. By W. Farruairn, C.E, 
Second Edition, with 18 Plates and 3822 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 32s, 


Useful Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First, 
SECOND, and THirnp SERIEs, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
CYOWLL SVU. 10s, od, each, 


The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Purposes. 
Sy the saine Author, Third Edition, with 6 1 lates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo, 16s. 


IRON SHIP BUILDING, its Ifistory and Progrcss, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches ou the Laws of Strain; the Strengths, 
Fors, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry mto the Preseiut 
aud Prospective State of the Navy, including the Kaperimmental Results on 
the Resisting Powers of Armour Viates and Shot at High Velocities, By the 
same Author. Wath 4 Plates and 130 Woodcuts. svo. 18s. 


The ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its 
various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agri- 
culture. By J. BouRNE, C.E. Seventh Edition; with 87 Platcs and 646 
Woodcuts. 4to. 42s. 


Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 


Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author, With 199 Woodcuts. Fep.os. The IntRopuction of * Recent 
Improvements’ muy be had separately, with 110 Woodcuts, price 38. 6d. 


Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 
Kry tothe Catechism of the +tcam Engine, with 67 Wocdcuts. Fep. es. 
c 
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A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Screw Engines, as adapted for pee of Peace and War; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts. By Joun Browne, C.F. New and enlarged 
Edition, in course of publication in 24 Parts. Royal 4fo. 2s. 6d. cach. 


A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 
Manufactures. By WILLIAM FELKIN, F.LS. F.SS. With 3 Steel Plates, 
10 Lith graphic Plates of Machinery, aud 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, for the usc of Metallurgists, 
Oaptains of Mines, and Assayers in general; with copious Tables for 
Ascertaining in Assays of Gold and Silver the precise amount in Ounces, 
Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble Meta} contained in One Ton of Ore from 
a Given Quantity. By Jonmn Mitcirkus, F.C.S. Second Edition, with 
360 Woodcuts. S8vo. 21s, 

The ART of PERFUMERY ; the History and Theory of Odours, and 
the Mcthods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Prrssz, F.C.S. 
Third Edition, with 53 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author, Third Edition, enlarged, with 38 Woodcuts. 
Fep. 6s. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosxyns, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by G. CruIKSHANK, 16mo., 5s. 6d. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE: comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. dls, Gu. 

Loudon’s Encylopedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, aud Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 
and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 

GARDEN ARCHITECTURE and LANDSCAPE GARDENING, illus. 
trating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens; with Remarks on 
Landscape Gardening in its relation to Architccture. By JOHN ARTHUR 
Hva@ieEs. &vo. with 194 Woodcuts, 14s. 

BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J.C. MorTON. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Religious and Moral Works. 


An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By FE. Harotp Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16s. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. 
By the same. Second Edition. 8vo. Qs. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Commentary, and Practical and 


Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. B 
the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 8vo. 12s. ad. 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of 8T. PAUL. By W. J. ConyBearr, 
M.A. late Fellow of Trin. Coll.Cantab. and the Very, Rev. J.S. Howson, D.D. 
Dean of Chester. 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Dlustratious, Maps, Landscapes 
on Stcel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 

2 vols. square crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols. erown 8vo. 12s. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of ST. PAUL; with Dissertations 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Anments. By JAMES Smitiy, late of Jordanhill, F R.S. Third Edition, 
with Frontispicce, 4 Charts, and 11 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. lus. 6d. 

FASTI SACRI, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament ; 
comprising an Historical Harmony of the Four Gospels, and Chronological 
Tables generally froin B.c. 70 to Ab. 70: with a Preliuninary Dissertation on 
the Chronology of the New Testament, and other Aids to the elucidation of 
the subject. By THomas LEWIN, M. A. BS.A. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 


A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S 
Epistles. By C.J. ELuicorr, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo 


Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Eppesians, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

Pastoral Episties, ‘Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ : being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same Author, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Creature; and other Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, By thesame, Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 5s, 


The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Sermons prcached before 
the University of Cambridge, By tlic same Authcr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


Rev. T. H. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICAL STUDY 


and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13s. Gd. 


Rev. T. H. Horne’s Compendious Introduction to the Study of the 


Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Author. Re-edited 
by the Rev. JouNn AyxE, M.A. With Maps, &c. Post §vo. 9s. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other rant {Ors of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture: intended to establish 1ts Authority and illustrate its 
Contents. By Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fep. 10s. 6d. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 


By the Rev. W. WrEzsTEz, MLA. and the Rev. W. F. WILKINnson, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4s. 


Vou. L. the Gospels and Acts, 20s. 
Vou. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24s. 


remmeneemee—— 
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EVERY-DAY SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
Ry J. &. PReEscoTT, M.A. Vou. I. falthew and Mark; Vou. II. Luke and 
John, 2 vols, 8vo. 9s. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUACRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, I).D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People’s 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. or in 5 Parts, 1s. each. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD: Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Varions Writers. Edited by the Rev. OrBpy Saipiey, M.A. First 
Serres, Third Edition, $vo. 15s. SECOND SERIES, just published, price 15s. 

TRACTS for the DAY; a Scries of Essays on Theolovical Subjects. 
By various Authors, Edited by the Rev. OnBy SHipngy, M.A, L. Priestly 
Absolution Seriptural, 9d. UL. Purgatory, 9d. ILL. The Seven Sacra- 
ments, 1s 6d. IV. Miracles and Praycr, 6d. V. The Real Presence. 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. Parrl. By T. W. Axis, 


Svo. 128. 


CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Parr I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Faunly in Mast and West. By EpmMunp S8. 
FFOULKES, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Parr II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Reformation. 
By the same Author. The only full and connected history of these transac- 
toons. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 
or, History of the Apocrypha. By Eunest Di BUNSEN. & vols. 8vo. 288. 


The KEYS of ST. PETER; or, the Ilouse of Rechab, connected with 
the Hist cry of Sy mbolisin and Idolatry. By the same Author, Svo, 14s. 


ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. Edited by the Most 


Rev. Archbishop MANNING. 8vo. 10s. 6d. SEcO.D SERIES, nearly ready. 


The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and 
Revelation. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Mannina. Second Edition. 
Crown Svv. Ss. 6C. 

ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the Most Rev. Archbishop 
MANNING. Vreeeded by an Introduction on the Tendencies of Religion in 
Ingland, and the Cathohe Practice of Prayer for the Restoration of Christian 
Natious to the Un ty of the Church. Post 8vu. 10s, Gd. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Tempre, D.D. the Rev. 
R. WittrAms, B.D. the Rev. B. Powrnt, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wiison, 
B.D. C. W. Goovowrn, M A. tne Rev. M. Patrison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 
JowETT, M.A. Twelfth Kdition. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Muvrnpock and Soames’s 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stunss, M.A. 8 vols. 
8vo. 45s. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bisvorp HEBER. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. EDEN, 10 vols. 
price £5 5s, 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 


Inquiry into its Development in the Church; with _an Introduction on the 
Principle of ‘Theological Developments. By H. N. Oxengam, M.A. for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. S8vo. 8s. 6c, 
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PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION, By Exizasutu M. Sewer tt, 
Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 
Author. Third Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


Self-Examination before Confirmation. By the same Author. 32mo. 
price ls. 6¢, 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of tne Early and English Church. By the same. Fep. 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop JEREMY TarLor. By the same. Fep. 5s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of JEREmy TayLor. By the same. 82mo. 3s, 


PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 
and apphed to Female Wducation in the Upper Classes. By the same. 
2 vols. fep. 128. 6d. 

The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron’s Life. By the Rev. W. Cauvert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Ycar. By J.S.L. MoNSsELL, LL.D. Vicar of Egham, Fourth Edition. 
Fep. 48. 6d. 

The Beatitudes: Abnasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers; Sufferings for Christ. By the sane. Third Edition. Fep. 3s. 6d. 


LYRA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Editication. 
Translated from the Psaltery aud Tlurp of C.J. P. Spirra, and from other 
sources, by Ricnarp Massig. First and SECoND SERI&Es, fcep. 4s. 6d. each. 


LYRA SACRA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Rev. B. W. SaviLe, M.A. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. 5s. 

LYRA GERMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. W1nK- 
WorTH, First Serres, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals ; 
SECOND SERIES, the Christian Life. Fep. 3s. 6d. cach SERIES. 


Hymns from Lyra Germanica, 18mo. ls. 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA; IIymns and Verses on the Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. OkBy SHIP- 
LEY, M.A. Second fdition. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Messianica; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems, By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Mystica; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. By the same Editor. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

LYRA BRITANNICA; a Collection of British Hymns, printed from 
the genuine Texts, with Biographical Sketches of the Hynin-Writers. By 
the Rev. CirarLEs Rogers, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The CHORALE BOOK for ENGLAND; a complete Hymn-Book in 
accordance with the Serviccs and Festivals of the Church of England: the 


aie trauslated by Miss C. WiINKWORTH; the tunes arranged by Prof. 
W.S8. BENNETT and OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. Fep. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


Congregational Edition, Fcp. 2s. 
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ENDEAVOURS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
JAMES MARTINEAU. Fourth snd cheaper Edition, carefully revised; the 
Two Series complete in One Volume. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY: an attempt to consider familiarly the 
Weekday Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By R. GEE, M.A. 
Vicar of Abbott’s Laugley and Rural Dean. Fep. 5s. 

Our Sermons: an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Preacher’s Work in the present day. By thesameAuthor. Fep. 6s. 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. By Ricwarp 
WuaTELy, D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 7s. 


On the TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. Compiled from Lessons on the 


Truth of Christianity and other Writings of Archbishop Whately, with 
Introduction, &c. by RoBpERT Banciay. Edited by SAMUEL Hinps, D.D. 
tormerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, enlarged. Fep. 3s. 


Whately’s Introductory Lessonson the Christian Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
Worship; being a Sequel to the ‘ Lessons on Christian Evidences.” By 
RicHARD WHATELY, D.D. late Arcubishop of Dublin. New Edition. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

LIBER LIBRORUM; its Structure, Limitations, and Purpose: a 
Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. Svo. 7s. 60d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 


with some Preliminary Remarks on tho Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. A Letter toa Friend, by M. A. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 
The NORTH-WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND; being the Journal 


of a Tour in Iceland in tho Summer of 1862. Dy C. W. Sukpurrn, M.A. 
¥.Z.S. With a Map and Two Illustrations, Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND; a Narrative of Sub- 


terranean Exploration. By the Rev. G. F. Browne, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistaut-Tutor of St. Catherine’s Coll. Cambridge, M.A.C. With 11 Illus: 
trations on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzer- 


jand and Tyrol with some Members of the ALPINE CLUB. From the Sketch: 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 4to. witk 
about 300 Illustrations, 15s. 


BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. Dy the 
Authoress of ‘A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 42 Plates, containing about 20! 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. 16s. 


MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey it 


1888—1864, By A. ADAMS-REILLY, F.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under th 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stou 
drawing-paper 28in, x L7in. price 10s. or mounted on canvas in a@ foldin; 


case, 128. 6d, 
TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By CHarRLe 


BoneER. With 5 Maps and 48 Illustrations on Wood and in Chromolithc 
graphy. 8vo. 2is, 
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EXPLORATIONS in SOUTH WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to 
Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls. By THomas Barings, F.R.G.S. 8vo. 
with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 

HISTORY of DISCOVERY in our AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By Wiutram Howitt. With 3 Maps of the Recent Explora- 
tions from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8vo. 208. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years’ Resi- 
dence in Japan. By Sir RutruERForD ALcock, K.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous I]lustrations, 42s. 

FLORENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C.R. Wextp. With 


several Engravings on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 


The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. GILBERT and G. C. CHURCHILL, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Mapand Illustrations. Post 8vo. 14s. 

GUIDE to the PYRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
CHARLES PacKE. Sceond Kdition (1867), rewritten and enlarged; with 
Map and other Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ALPINE GUIDE. By Jonn Batt, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ready. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Roza, 
Zermatt, &c. 7s. 6d. 

Guide to the Oberland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour- 


hood of Monte Rosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’SHeEA. Post 8vo. with Travelling 
Map, 15s. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 
Revised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN JAMES COOK;; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised 
Edition, with numerous Woodcuts. 18m0. 2s. 6d. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 1857, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty by W. O. 8. 
GILLY; with a Preface by W.S. Gitxy, D.D. Third Edition. Fep. 5s. 

A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J.T. BiicnT ; assisted by E. 
H. Ropp, R. Q. Coucn, and J. Ratrs. With Map and 96 Woodcuts. Fep. 
price 6s. 6d. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By WILLIAM HowiTT. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with W Engravings, 
price 25s. 

The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuarvxs Ratxezs, Esq. C.S.I. 
formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. Comyn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 215s. 
Ellice: a Tale. By the same Author. [ost 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
TALES and STORIES by Evizanetn M Sewer, Anthor of ‘Amy 


Herbert,’ uniform Edition, each Story or Tale complcte ina single Volume. 


AMY HERBERT, 28.6d. Ivons, 3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 3s. 6d. 
Earvu’s DAUGHTER, 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL, 58. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 28 | LANETON PaRSONAGE, 48. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 3s. 6d. URSULA, 458. 6d. 


A Glimpse of the World. IB) the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Fep, 7s. 6d. 
The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author, Post &vo. 9s. 6d. 


THE SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an Jlistorical Romance. By 
W. BRaMLEY-Moork, M.A. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Fourth 
Edition, with 14 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The GLADIATORS: A Tale of Rome and Judea. By G. J. Wayrte 


MELVILLE. Crown 8vo. bs. 
Digby Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. 1 vol. 5s. 
Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 
General Bounce, or the Lady andthe Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 
Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire, 1 vol. 5s. 
Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Queen’s Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 vol. 6s. 
The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 5s. 
TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By Grorcr W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholar of Trin. Col]. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 88. 6d. 


Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Sccond 
Edition. Fecp. 5s. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By thesame Author. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fep. 3s. 

BECKER’S GALLUS; or, Roman Scencs of the Time of Augustus : 


with Notes and Execursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Grecks: with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


The WARDEN: a Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOvE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Barchester Towers: a Sequel to ‘The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author’s last Notcs, which are 
still copynght. Crown 8vo. ruby type, with Portrait, Gs. or People’s 
Eustion, un larger type, 128. Gd, 

Moore’s Poetical Works, as above, Library Edition, medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. orin 10 vols. fcp. 3s. 6d, each. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Stec! Plates 
from Origisal Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Miniature Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise’s De- 
sigus (as above) reduced in Lithography. LInip. 16mo. 10s. 6d. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, ‘YVenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawiugs and othor Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 21¢. 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author’s last Corrections 


and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with 
Vortrait and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols, fep. 3s. 6d. each. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Jury and the drmada, By the 
Right Eon. Lory MACAULAY. 16mo. 4s. Gd, 
Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 


Wood, Vriginal and from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scnarr. Fep. 
4to. 21s. 


Miniature Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Scharf’s Lllustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Jean Incetow. Thirteenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS by Jean Ingelow. A New Kdition, with nearly 100 Tllustra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers DALZIEL. 
Kep. 4to, 218. 

A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean IncrLow. Fep. 5s. 


POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (3L.E.L.) 
2 vols. 16mo0 10s. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Edition, 
complete inl vol. large type, with 36 Wocdcut l)ustrations, price 14s. or 
with the saine ILLUSTRATIONS, in 6 pocket vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED ; 
his PRIVATE FRIIENDS identified; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESS of HIMSiLLE. By GERALD MAsSEy, 8vo, 18s. 

The ZNEID of VIRGIL Translated into English Verse. By Joun 
CONINGTON, M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo,. 8s, 

ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lusus canori. 


Collegit atque edidit H. Drury, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. Hopesor, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 78, 6d. 


PLAYTIME with the POETS: a Selection of the best English Poetry 
for the use of Children. By a Lapy. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE; with final Revision 


aud Additrors. 3 vols. fep. 18s. or each vol. separately, 6s. 
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The ILIAD of HOMER TRANSLATED into BLANK VERSE. By 
IcHABOD CHARLES WriGutT, M.A. late Fellow of Magd. Coll, Oxon. 2 vols, 
crown &vo. 218. 

The ILIAD of HOMER in ENGLISH HEXAMETER VERSE. By 


J. Henny Dart, M.A. of Excter College, Oxford: Author of ‘The Exile of 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838.’ Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Rima b 
Joun DayMAN, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after Brunetdiz, interpaged. 
8vo. 21s. 


Rural Sports, &c. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of RURAL SPORTS; a complete Account, His- 
torical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
&e. Ky D. P. BLAINE. With above 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs by 
JOHN LEECH). 8vo. 42s. 


NOTES on RIFLE SHOOTING. By Captain Hearon, Adjutant of 
the Third Manchester Rifie Voluntecr Corps. Revised Edition. ep. 2s. 6d. 


COL. HAWKER’S INSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTSMEN in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. Reviscd by the Author’s Son. Square 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 

The RIFLE, its THEORY and PRACTICE. By Arruur Wa.krEr 
(79th Highlanders), Staff. Wythe and Fieetwood Schools of Musketry. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with 125 Woorleuts, 5s. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pireon-shooting, &c. By MARKSMAN. 
Revised Edition. Fep, 8vo, with Plates, 58. 

HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, &c. both on Sea and Land and in 
the Fresh and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland; being the Experiences of 
C.Inue. Second Edition, revised. Fep. 6s, 

The FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Aurrep Ronatps. With 
colored Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect, Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

A BOOK on ANGLING; being a complete Treatise on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, including full ilustrated Last. of Salmon Flies, 
By Francis Francts, of Zhe Field, With 16 Plates, plan and coloured. 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING: Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best modes of Catching them. By ErnemrEra. Fep. Woodcuts, 5s. 

The BILLIARD BOOK. By Cuptain Criwctery, Author of ‘B liards, 
its Theory and Practice. With about 100 Diagrams on Steel and Wood. 
Svo. 21s. 

The CRICKET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of the Game 
of Cricket, By Jamis Pycrort, B.A. Fourth Edition. Fep. 5s. 

The Cricket Tutor; a Treatise exclusively Practical. By the same. 
18mo. 1s. 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 Portraits. Fep. 5s. 

The HORSE-TRAINER’S and SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE: with Consi- 


derations ou the Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on 
Veterinary Hxamination. By Digry CoLLins. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOUND. By W. 
Migs, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. By the same Author. Post 
8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


Stables and Stable-Fittings. Bythe same. Imp. 8vo. with 13 Plates, 15s. 


Remarks on Horses’ Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By the same. 
Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

On DRILL and MANCUVRES of CAVALRY, combined with Horse 
Artillery. By Major-Gen. MICHAKL W. SMITH, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

BLAINE’S VETERINARY ART; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
and Sheep. Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged by C.S81Tex1., M.R.C.V.S.L. 
8vo. with Plates and Wocdcuty, 18s. 

The HORSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By Witt1am Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 128. 6d. 


The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with numcrous Woodcuts, 6s. 


The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Sronrwence. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square crown 8vo, 21s. 


The OX; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parturi- 
tion in the Cow. By J. R. Donpson, M.R.C.V.S. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 


Commerce, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 


The COMMERCIAL HANDBOOK of FRANCE. By FrReEpDERICEK 
Martin, Author of ‘The Statesmau’s Year-Book.” With 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo. 78. Sd. 

BANKING, CURRENCY, and the EXCHANGES; a Practical Trea- 
tise. By ARTHUR CRUMP. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By Henry Donnina 
Mac.eEop, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second dition, entirely remodelled. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH SHIPMASTERS to UNITED 
States Ports. By PIERREPONT EDWagDs, Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice- 
Consul at New York. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A NAUTICAL DICTIONARY, defining the Technical Language re- 
lative to the Building and Equipment of Sailing Vessels and Steamers, &c. 
By ous Young. Second Edition; with Plates and 1560 Woodouts. 
‘vo. 18s. 

A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merceand Commercial Navigation. By J. R. M‘CuLtocn, Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition, in the press. 

A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By J. M‘Nzer Boypn, late Cap- 
tain R.N. Third Edition; with 246 Woodcuts and 11 coloured Plates. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Com- 
munities. By TravERrs Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor of Civil Law in the 
University of Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. or separately, Parr I. Peace, 128. 
Part II. War, 18s. 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Scries of carcfully-tested Receipts. By ELiza ACTON. 
Newly revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 Plates of Figures and 150 
Woodcuts. Fep. 7s. 6d. 

On FOOD and its DIGESTION; an Introduction to Dietetics. By 
W. Brinton, M.D. late Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. With 48 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAR. By Tuomas G. Suaw. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 31 Dlustrations 
on Wood. 8vo. 16s. 

HOW TO BREW GOOD BEER: a complete Guide to the Art of 
Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
By JOHN Pitt. Revised Edition. Fep. 4s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING; with Formule for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. BLAcK. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST. By Magor A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
Ilssay on the Theory of the Modern Scientific Gamo by Prov. P. Fep, 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 32mo. Is. 
The EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. By J.C. Hupson. Enlarged Edition, 


revised by the Author, with reference to the latest reported Cases and 
Acts of Parliament. Fep. 6s. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making Wills. Fecp. 2s. 6d. 
The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 


Civil], Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-second Edition, entirely re- 
composed, and brought down by the AUTHOR to the close of the Parliamen- 
tary Session of 1866. Fep. 10s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH; or, an Exposition of the Physio- 
logical and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness. By Sovrmwoop SmMiTn, M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 1is. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room, By T. Buu, 
M.D. Fcp. 65s. 

The Maternal Management of Children in Health and Disease. By 
the same Author, Fep. 5s. 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon; also a 
Fomn of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tipp Pratt, Barrister, 
Second Edition. Le. 8s. Gd. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Frorence Nigutinaate. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18s. 


THOMSON’S TABLES of INTEREST, at Three, Four, Four and a 
Half. and Five per Cent. from One Pound to Ten Thousand and from 1 to 
865 Days. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 


Reference: comprising an English Pear petal eel Grammar, Universal 
Garetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology. Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
of the Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Revised Edition. Fep. 10s. 6d. 
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